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Editorial 


THE MEAT OF THE MATTER 


HIS ISSUE'S TOPIC IS INFANTRY TACTICS IN 

THE CIVIL WAR. Given that most battles were 

fought primarily by infantry, it would seem obvious 
that this is a subject which has been studied in depth. But 
such is not the case. There is still fundamental disagreement 
about what shaped the Civil War battlefield, and a dearth of 
information—or at any rate research—about what exactly 
occurred on that battlefield. 

How can this be? Perhaps the line up of contributors to 
this issue provides a clue. Of the authors of the six main 
articles, only one—Herman Hattaway—is an academic. Is 
this just a quirk of the editorial selection process? I think not. 
It reflects the fact that military history is generally out of 
favor in academe. 

I am not averse to the broader study of the war—study 
encompassing not merely military history, but also the social 
and political dimensions of the conflict. To study the war 
without consideration for its causes and consequences is to 
ignore a good stice of reality, and to render any understand- 
ing of the years 1861-1865 impossible. And such topics as the 
experience of women in the war, the roles of black Ameri- 
cans, the social composition of the armies, the role of the 
press, the motivation of the soldiers and the relationships 
between them and their home communities, all add to our 
understanding of the events of those years. 

However, while war may be “the continuation of politics 
by other means,” it is also quintessentially a military event. 
When adding the social and political bathwater, we should be 
careful not to throw out the military baby. Or to mix 
metaphors thoroughly, military history is the meat of the 
matter, and if we do not take care we run the risk of becom- 
ing historical vegetarians—studying everything but the 
strictly military. 

This issue, then, is an attempt to focus on a central 
aspect of the Civil War battlefield. To outline what we know, 
and what—amazingly —we do not. In my article I have 
invited North & South readers to take part in an attempt to 
fill some of the gaps in our knowledge. I hope many will take 
that opportunity. 

Finally, let me say a word about my policy as editor of 
the magazine. It is to cover all aspects of the Civil War era— 
the war itself, the events leading up to it, and its aftermath. 
Nevertheless, about 85% of the material in the magazine will 
continue to be military—battles and campaigns; biographies; 
strategy and tactics; espionage and sabotage; weapons, and 
the men who wielded them. 


Kock be 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

I enjoyed reading the background on un- 
usual nicknames for some of the Union regi- 
ments during the Civil War (“Knapsack,” vol. 
4, #2). That on the Pennsylvania Bucktails, 
however, is a bit overstated. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, the Bucktails did not shoot the deer 
whose skins adorned their caps. Had that been 
a requirement, the war would have been over 
before they could have fulfilled it. There were 
too few deer in Pennsylvania at that time. 
Whitetail deer were transplanted into Pennsyl- 
vania well after the Civil War and even as late 
as 1920, and fewer than 3,000 deer were shot 
in that season. 

The bucktail’s badge came into being this 
way. Early on while being recruited in 
Smethport, Pennsylvania, by one Thomas L. 
Kane, James Landregan of the “McKean 
County Rifles” (Company I when the Buck- 
tail’s were finally formed) saw a deer hide hang- 
ing outside a butcher shop across from the 
county court house. He cut off the tail and at- 
tached it to his cap. Lieutenant Colonel Kane 
approved. The other men simply cut strips of 
hide and made facsimile tails for their caps. 

There is no question but that the Bucktails 
or First Rifles were riflemen before they en- 
listed and were used to living and working in 
the woods for weeks at a time. To quote the 
captain of future company C, John A. Eldren, 
they were “of extremely hardy habits and 
trained from boyhood to the use of arms.” 
While they were responsible for killing Turner 
Ashby and numerous Confederate artillery- 
men from ranges frequently exceeding 500 
yards, they did not hunt down and shoot the 
deer whose hide distinguished them. 

—Thomas Tate 
Orefield, Pennsylvania 
2 ee ob 


In reference to “Some Union Regiments 
with Unusual Nicknames” (“Knapsack,” vol. 4, 
#2), the 40th New York “Mozart” Regiment was 
not so named because it was composed mostly 
of musicians. 

Sergeant Fred C. Floyd, author of History 
of the Fortieth (Mozart) Regiment New York 
Volunteers, wrote the following: 

“they had found a bona fide regiment at 
Yonkers, that had been organized under the 
special patronage of Hon. Fernando Wood, 


: ©. Crossfire 


who had been elected Mayor of New York City 
by the Mozart faction of the Democratic party, 
and who had in honor of that political combi- 
nation, bestowed the name by which it was des- 
ignated upon the regiment.... 

“Until then, although it seemed irrelevant, 
we had supposed that the name had been 
adopted in honor of the celebrated musical 
composer whose melodious strains had en- 
trance the world. It was as I have stated—the 
Mozart partisans defeated the Tammany par- 
tisans, and our regiment was given the name 
of the victorious element.” 

This regiment is of particular interest to me 
because, as Sergeant Floyd explains in the first 
chapters of the book, a company of men raised 
in West Cambridge, Massachusetts, struggled 
to join the army and finally was successful in 
joining the 40th New York. West Cambridge, 
now known as Arlington, is my former home- 
town. As Menotomy the town saw heavy ac- 
tion against the British on April 19, 1775, but 
Lexington and Concord claim most of the 
glory. 

—Kathryn Jorgensen 
Editor, THE CIVIL WAR NEWS 
tt 


The Mozart Hall organization was founded 
in 1858 by Fernando Wood, following his ex- 
pulsion from the Tammany Hall organization. 
It took its name from its meeting place at the 
Mozart Hall building, which was located at the 
corner of Bleecker Street and Broadway, in 
Greenwich Village. 

The organization was closely associated 
with the German and Irish immigrant com- 
munities in New York City. Wood was himself 
somewhat notorious as one of New York’s lead- 
ing Copperheads, and was the one who in 1861 
suggested that New York declare itself a free 
city and remain neutral in the conflict. Despite 
this, once the war started it was considered po- 
litically expediant to sponsor a regiment, the 
40th NY Volunteer Infantry, which became 
known as The Mozart Regiment. The rival 
Tammany Hall faction also sponsored a regi- 
ment, the 42nd NY Volunteer Infantry. Inter- 
estingly, both of these regiments were among 
the first “three year” regiments raised in the 
state, and both rendered yoeman service with 
the Army of the Potomac. 

Following the war the Mozart Hall organi- 
zation became more closely allied with 
Tammany Hall. {t lost influence and was even- 
tually disbanded in 1867. 

—Jim Cameron, via email 
ot ob oF 


Enjoy Alfred A. Nofi’s “Knapsack.” I noticed 
in vol. 4 no. 2 in“Some Union Regiments With 
Unusual Nicknames” there was, I assume, a 
typographical error. It was listed that the “Cali- 


fornia Regiment” was the 61st Pennsylvania. 
That distinction went to the 71st PA. When the 
war began and Lincoln called for volunteers, 
Californians in New York resolved to raise a 
regiment “to be composed as far as possible of 
persons at some time resident of California.” 
Senator Edward Baker (a former resident of 
California) was asked to be its colonel. It was 
raised in Pennsylvania and mustered in New 
York. Soon after, Baker led the 69th Pa., 71st 
Pa. (the California Regiment), the 72nd and 
106th Pa., also called the California 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th regiments. 

As a Californian, I get a little sensitive that 
California and its contribution to the war has 
become a neglected subject in Civil War schol- 
arship. So I standup and pay attention at any 
mention of my beloved state. 

North & South Magazine rocks. 

—Anna Howland 
Buena Park, California 


“PONY JOHNNY” FRY 

I read with interest your article on the 
massacre of Baxter Springs. Do you know if a 
photograph of dispatch rider “Pony Johnny” 
Fry exists? —Ed Bland, Toledo, Ohio 


ED.: Voila! (Photograph of Johnny Fry, courtesy 
St. Joseph Museum St. Joseph, Missouri). 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

Richard Rollins’ article on the principles 
of war and Pickett’s Charge is an interesting 
tack for a Lee apologist to take. While all fac- 
tors of the principles of war that the author 
brings out are correct, there seems to be a vital 
error in perception. 

Simply put, the principles provide only a 
general guide, which must be adapted to each 
situation. Mr. Rollins gave more then enough 
reasons as to WHY Lee shouldn’t attack, but 
explained them away since Lee was following 
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the principles of war. A mark of a great com- 
mander is to make the proper judgment on 
the field of battle. Lee was not a robot, he was 
not pre-programmed to a certain concept of 
war. Lee should have adjusted and adapted his 
battlefield tactics and strategy to the moment 
at hand, not what worked two months or one 
year ago. To rely on the past is a sign of a poor 
commander. If Lee wasn’t certain, if he didn’t 
have all the facts, then he should have thought 
of something else. Instead, he proved to be ut- 
terly reckless with the lives of his command 
and like some proud samurai commander, he 
ordered the attack to be made. Thus, Lee is 
responsible for the end result. No amount of 
excuses, finger pointing, reasoning and prin- 
ciples of war can excuse Lee. The buck stopped 
with him. 
—Gerald Tamura, Anchorage, Alaska 
+ + OF OF 


I just started reading your magazine. It’s 
great! A true, thinking person’s Civil War maga- 
zine. It’s more like a scholarly journal than a 
popular magazine. Keep up the good work. 

This is in response to Mr. Rollins’ article 
on “Pickett’s Charge and the Principles of War.” 
(North & South, vol. 4, #5.) 

Mr. Rollins’ applying the “principles of 
war” as devised in the 1920s seems anachro- 
nistic. Lee and his contemporaries didn’t read 
Fuller. They studied Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Antoine Henri Jomini, and Francois Gay de 
Vernon. It might be better to examine Jomini 
and Gay de Vernon to see how Lee digested and 
incorporated their thinking, rather than 
Fuller’s. The principles formulated by Fuller 
and codified in U.S. Army doctrinal publica- 
tions are not as timeless as Rollins suggests. 
One of the U.S. Army’s most forward-think- 
ing theorists, Lieutenant Colonel Robert R. 
Leonhard, has soundly demonstrated that “the 
principles are neither unchanging nor univer- 
sally accepted. They have in fact changed many 
times even in the brief history of our country. 
Other nations—some our close allies—dis- 
agree with our list of principles, some substi- 
tuting their own lists, others claiming that there 
are no valid principles.” (The Principles of War 
for the Information Age, p. 8.) 

There’s another principle of war, one 
much older than those on Fuller’s list, one 
much more timeless than the U.S. Army’s cur- 
rent formulation. It’s a principle as old as the 
Second Crusade of the mid-twelfth century. In 
February 1148, King Louis VII and his French 
army found themselves in the city of Adalia, in 
southern Turkey on the Mediterranean coast. 
In a meeting with his barons, the king ex- 
pressed his desire that his force should con- 
tinue its overland march to Antioch; as an al- 
ternative, the barons proposed taking a sea 
route to the same location. The barons re- 
minded their sovereign that, “Just as a king 
should command what is brave, so, too, should 
a wise knight attempt only what is possible.” 
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In the end, the king heeded the counsel of his 
barons. Would that Lee had heeded the coun- 
sel of his lieutenant, James Longstreet, instead 
of attempting the impossible in assaulting the 
Union center on Cemetery Ridge that July af- 
ternoon in 1863. 

Quoting Mr. Rollins, in his excellent 
Pickett’s Charge! Eyewitness Accounts, “the bur- 
den of failure weighed heavily on Robert E. Lee. 
As he said numerous times on July 3rd, Lee 
genuinely considered the failure of Pickett’s 
Charge as his fault.” It may well be that Lee was 
right. Who are we to second guess the old mas- 
ter, Marse Robert? 

—Tony Wade, Major, Signal Corps 
Delaware Army National Guard 
+ + oF OF 


As I read Richard Rollins’ article on 
“Pickett’s Charge and the Principles of War” I 
tried to put Jubal Early and the “Lost cause” 
out of my head, but it wasn’t easy. Perhaps this 
is not another attempt to shift the responsibil- 
ity for the disaster away from Robert. E. Lee. 
In any case, Rollins’ argument is a curious one 
and ultimately seems self-defeating. 

Rollins does not hesitate to fault Lee at 
Gettysburg, but he does so at the level of tac- 
tics and in the exercise of command, not at the 
level of strategy, which is where the issue of 
Pickett’s charge must be decided. It is interest- 
ing that his chief target is Porter Alexander 
rather than James Longstreet, who has usually 
been made the scapegoat by Lee’s defenders, 
but Rollins’ faulting of Lee’s delegation of au- 
thority soils all his subordinates. It has been 
observed that part of the reason for “Old Pete’s” 
postwar vilification was that he disagreed with 
Lee at Gettysburg and was right. He was 
unarguably right and nothing he did or could 
have done that day could have prevented the 
disaster. 

According to Rollins, by looking at 
Gettysburg through the “lens” of Clausewitz’s 
“Principles of Warfare,” Pickett’s charge was the 
proper strategic move. But he treats the so- 
called principles of war as if they were time- 
less truths. On the contrary, like any set of prin- 
ciples drawn inductively from experience, they 
must undergo adjustment and modification as 
experience and conditions change. 

Rollins rightly sees the centrality in 
Clausewitz of the “offensive principle,” and in 
this regard Lee was a faithful disciple of the 
Prussian theorist. But the “Principles of War- 
fare” were at the very time undergoing major 
modifications. Revolutions in weaponry, such 
as those in artillery and, above all, the intro- 
duction of the rifled musket and the repeater 
rifle, had significantly eroded the philosophy 
of the offense. 

It is said that generals always prepare for 
the previous war. When things change, some 
are perceptive enough to recognize the changes 
and flexible enough to adapt in a timely way. 
Longstreet had learned by Fredericksburg, if 
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not before, that the new technologies had put 
the advantage unmistakably in the hands of the 
defender. Thus his objections to a plan that was 
as doomed as it was valorous. Lee’s weakness 
was that he was slow to learn and too inflex- 
ible to change. It was his strategic inflexibility 
that caused him to ignore Longstreet’s repeated 
warnings. 

Thus we are left with another of the pow- 
erful ironies that war produces: the man who 
had often amazed both armies with his tacti- 
cal imagination, found his strategic creativity 
and flexibility stifled by his rigid adherance to 
the “Principles of Warfare.” In the final analy- 
sis Pickett’s charge was a failure of imagina- 
tion. 

Gettysburg revealed what, by 1863, an 
unremitting commitment to the. offensive 
could produce. It had already depleted Lee’s 
limited manpower and was soon to drive him 
to the defensive stalemate of Petersburg. 

Lee is said to have confessed, in the wake 
of Pickett’s charge, that he had believed his 
army was capable of anything. This kind of ad- 
mirable if dangerous confidence is part and 
parcel of the doctrine of the offense, and the 
result has often been played out in disaster. 
Consider General Foch’s murderous faith in the 
French élan vital at the Marne or the Japanese 
army's “invincible spirit” snuffed out en masse 
on the barbed wire of Guadalcanal. 

—C. W. Christian, Waco, TX 


TIRING OF THE UNION 
NEO-APOLOGISTS 

I read the most recent Crossfire section of 
North & South and I must confess, I could not 
decide whether I should be angry, amused or 
saddened. 

North & South is in my opinion, far and 
away the best publication available re: the War 
of Northern Aggression; but I am tiring of the 
endless pro Union bias in what you decide to 
print in the Crossfire section. Couldn't we have 
a little balance here? Seven responses to Drs. 
Dew/McPherson, and only one from anyone 
in opposition? 

In this issue the comments by our Cana- 
dian friends were a particular source of amuse- 
ment. If Federal armies had crossed their bor- 
ders and made Ontario howl, I wonder if they 
would be so dismissive (“when wars are fought, 
both sides are going to do nasty things”) of 
what can only be characterized as terroristic 
activities (e.g., burning of the Valley, Atlanta 
etc.), not to mention the real war crimes per- 
petrated at the Union death camps in Elmira, 
Rock Island, Camp Douglas, Fort Delaware & 
Point Lookout, etc. 

One other item: Mr. Larsen refers to the 
“twin fictions that starvation was general in the 
south and that the abuse was limited to 
Andersonville where it was an aberration per- 
petrated by the renegade Wirz.” With regard 
to the former: does any serious student of the 
war really believe that (continued on page 93) 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> A mathematics book published in the 
South during the war included the 
problem, “If one Confederate soldier 
can whip 7 Yankees, how many Con- 
federate Soldiers can whip 49 Yan- 
kees?” 

Noticing that Illinois Governor Rich- 
ard Yates, who was visiting the troops, 
was bobbing and weaving as their 
party came under fire near Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, U.S. Grant re- 
marked, “Governor, it’s too late to 
dodge after the ball has passed.” 

In February 1865, Kirk B. Wells of 
Philadelphia, who chanced to be 
visiting the Army of the James when 
an execution for desertion was be- 
ing held, found his interest in ob- 


serving the activity wane upon | 


discovering that the man to be shot 
was the one whom he had hired as a 
substitute. 
The sixteen paragraphs of the “Dec- 
laration of the Immediate Causes 
Which Induce and Justify the Seces- 
sion of Georgia from the Federal 
Union,” issued on January 29, 1861, 
contain forty-one references to sla- 
very. 
Whilst conducting a survey of 
Barataria Bay, Louisiana, in 1840, First 
Lieutenant Pierre G.T. Beauregard su- 
pervised an estimated 10,000 sound- 
ings. 
The 131st and 133rd New York Vol- 
unteers, which mustered into federal 
service in July 1862, were recruited 
largely through the efforts of the New 
York City police, who later also helped 
raise the 161st, 173rd , and 174th New 
York Volunteers and the 14th New 
York Cavalry. 
> As Robert E. Lee rode by with the 
Army of Northern Virginia on the 
road to Gettysburg, a Chambersburg 


REEET rene 210 1 oben CERO NENA 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 
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matron ceased waving the “Stars and 
Stripes” long enough to cry, “Oh, I 
wish he was ours!” 

> Although twenty-five Confederate 
batteries served at Chickamauga, the 
5th Company of Louisiana’s Washing- 
ton Arillery is believed to have fired 
about twenty percent of all Confed- 
erate artillery ammunition expended 
in the battle, 682 of some 3,400 
rounds. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


“Sacre Bleu!” 

In the decades before the Civil War, 
the U.S. Army viewed France as the ulti- 
mate font of military wisdom. No devel- 


; 2 . | Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


at a French army school at Metz, but also 
England and several other countries. 
Upon his return, Tyler announced that 
the British had adopted new patterns of 
cannon and new tactics that made their 
artillery superior to that of the French. 

Tyler’s revelation was dismissed, since 
the British could hardly know as much 
about the practice of war as did the 
French, who were, after all, the heirs to 
Napoleon. 

However, Tyler had the last word, for 
he pointed out that the new British sys- 
tem was so good, it was being adopted 


| by the French. Whereupon the U.S. Army 


opments in military art and science were | 


| Anything About A Horse” 


considered legitimate unless they ema- 


resutlts. 

For example, in 1828, First Lieutenat 
Daniel Tyler (U.S.M.A. 1819), later a 
| Union brigadier general, was sent to Eu- 
rope to study new trends in military sci- 
ence. 

Tyler traveled extensively, visiting not 
| only France, where he studied for a time 


Some Civil War Generals 
Who Did Not See Action 
in the Mexican War 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO 
(1846-1848) has always been 
seen as a great testing ground 
for men who later rose to high 
command during the Civil 
War. Robert E. Lee, U.S. Grant, 
George B. McClellan, and 
many others who attained 
prominence during the Civil 
War, performed with consider- 
able distinction against 
Mexico. But not all notable 
Civil War commanders served 
in Mexico. Indeed, over 200 of 
the 1,008 men who became 
generals during the Civil War 
saw no field service against 
Mexico. Some of them were 
abroad at the time, some were 
not in the army, and some were 
just too young to serve. 


Generals in Gray 


Generals in Blue 
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| nated from France, with occasional odd | 


Schurz 


did so as well. 


“You Sailors Don’t Know 


Late in March 1865, Lincoln paid a 
visit to the Army of the Potomac, which 
was then closely investing Petersburg and 
Richmond. He spent several days with 
the army, and then, at the invitation of 
Rear Admiral David Dixon Porter, went 
aboard the latter’s flagship, the U.S.S. 
Malvern, in order to see what the fleet 
was doing. 


Some Men Who Were Not in the Army 


During the Mexican War 


Ala. Dept of Archives & History 


War Library and Museum, PA 


Robertson 
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“\ 


: Library of Congress 


Trimble 


Wadsworth 


C.S. Brigadier General William Pendleton was an Episco- 
pal minister; C.S. Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk was 
also an Episcopal minister; C.S. Brigadier General Jerome 
B. Robertson was serving in the Texas legislature; U.S. 
Major General Carl Schurz was still living in Europe, in- 
volved in radical politics; C.S. Major General Isaac Trimble 
was in the railroad business; and U.S. Major General James 
S. Wadsworth was in business and politics in New York. 


“I hate war with all my heart, and nothing but imperative duty could 
induce me to engage in its work or witness its horrors.” 


On April 2 Lincoln learned that the 
Army of Northern Virginia had evacu- 
ated Richmond and Petersburg. Lincoln 
expressed the desire to visit both places. 
At 9:00 a.m. the president’s party landed 
at City Point and rode by train to 
Patrick Station. Captain Robert Lincoln 
met them at the station with horses for 
his father and younger brother Tad. 
But no one had thought to provide a 
mount for Porter. A quick search lo- 
cated a horse for the admiral. It was a 
nag, “a hard trotter, and a terrible 
stumbler.” 

Now Porter loved to ride, and ap- 
preciated fine horseflesh. In fact, while 
commanding a squadron on the Missis- 
sippi earlier in the war, he had had a 
stable installed in his flagship, and a spe- 
cial ramp built, so that he could go fora 
gallop ashore whenever the mood struck 
him. So imagine everyone’s surprise 
when, upon reaching Petersburg, Porter 
offered to buy the beast. 

Lincoln tried to discourage Porter, 
observing that the horse was “fourteen 
years old if he’s a day. ..spavined, and has 
only one eye. What do you want with 


—Ulysses S. Grant 


him? You sailors don’t know anything 
about a horse.” 

Porter, who had a sense of humor 
that easily matched Lincoln’s, promptly 
replied, “I want to buy it and shoot it, so 
no one else will ever ride it again.” 

At this Lincoln chuckled, saying, “it 
was the best reason he had ever heard 
for buying a horse.” 


A Little Problem in Command? 
During Sherman’s Atlanta Cam- 
paign, the Confederacy seems to have 
been scraping the bottom of the barrel 
for commanders. To be sure, General 
Joseph E. Johnston, who commanded 
the Army of Tennessee, was an inspir- 
ing, capable leader. And several of his 
subordinates, such as Major General Jo- 
seph Wheeler, who commanded his cav- 
alry, and Major General Patrick 
Cleburne, who led a division, were 
pretty good officers as well. But some 
of Johnston’s other subordinates were 
of less than prime quality. 
Corps commander Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Leonidas Polk was an 1827 West 
Point graduate who had served only six 


months on active duty before becom- 
ing an Episcopal minister and ultimately 
Bishop of Louisiana. He was appointed 
a major general by his close friend 
Jefferson Davis on the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Arguably his principal ac- 
complishments were losing Kentucky to 
the Union early in the war, and being 
sacked by Braxton Bragg after the Battle 
of Chickamauga, only to be reinstated 
by Davis. 

Corps Commander Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John B. Hood had done well in 
the war, particularly as a division com- 
mander, but by the Atlanta Campaign 
was a very sick man. Having lost a leg 
and the use of an arm, he had to be 
strapped into the saddle and was, in 
the words of historian Mark M. 
Boatner III, “not overburdened with 
brains.” 

Brigadier General John S. Williams, 
who commanded a brigade of cavalry, 
reportedly weighed three hundred 
pounds, was often ill in the heat of a 


| Georgia summer, and appears on one 


occasion to have suffered from hallu- 


| cinations due to heat prostration. 


Some Men Who Were in the Army, But Saw No Service Against Mexico 


Generals in Blue 
Generals in Gray 
Generals in Blue 


Pi 


Generals in Blue 


Generals in Blue 


USAMHI, Carlisle, PA 


Rosecrans 
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Crawford Humphreys Smith 
U.S. Major General Samuel W. Crawford was serving on the frontier as an army surgeon; C.S. Brigadier General Richard B. Garnett was 
serving on the frontier; U.S. Major General Andrew A. Humphreys was engaged in hydrographic surveys in the Mississippi Delta; U.S. 
Major General John Newton was engaged in engineering projects in the East; U.S. Major General Joseph J. Reynolds was serving on the 
frontier; U.S. Major General William Rosecrans served on engineer projects in New England; and U.S. Major General William F. Smith was 


engaged in engineering duties. : i 
Some Men Who Were Too Young to Have Served in Mexico 
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Library of Congress 
National Archives 
Library of Congress 


Generals in Blue 


Howard Miles Sheridan Stuart 


Custer Hood 


Pennypacker 
U.S. Major General George A. Custer, born in 1839; C.S. General John B. Hood, born in 1831; U.S. Major General Oliver O. Howard, born 
in 1830; U.S. Major General Nelson A. Miles, born in 1839; U.S. Brigadier General Galusha Pennypacker, born in 1844; U.S. Major General 
Philip Sheridan, born 1831; and C.S, Lieutenant General J. E. B. Stuart, born 1833. 
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Brigadier General John T. Morgan, who 
commanded an infantry brigade, was 
overly fond of the bottle, and was actu- 
ally arrested for drunkenness in the face 
of the enemy. 


Brigadier General William H. Jackson, 
who commanded a cavalry division, and 
Brigadier General Samuel Wragg Fer- 
guson, who commanded one of Jackson’s 
brigades, got on so poorly that the former 
actually challenged the latter to a duel. 


The “Old Hero” of Gettysburg 


Around noon on July 1, 1863, as the 
men of the I Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac were holding the line on Mc- 
Pherson’s Ridge, Major Edward P. 
Halstead of the corps staff saw an eld- 


Ten Things Lincoln Did Not Say 


The false attribution of statements to 
prominent people is an ancient practice, 
usually pursued for political gain. Some 
recent examples are, “He who counts the 
votes controls the election,” falsely attrib- 
uted to Stalin, and a supposed quotation 
from Hitler regarding gun control. 

Such fabricated quotations are not al- 
ways attributed to the nefarious. Some 


| noble figures have also had words put into 


their mouths posthumously. For example, 
quite a number of fabricated statements 


have been attributed to Abraham Lincoln, | 


including some that are inherently con- 
tradictory, such as endorsements and con- 
demnations of prohibition. One set of 


statements falsely attributed to Lincoln | 


has an interesting history. 

There has long been in circulation a list 
of ten statements beginning with “You 
cannot ...” that are popularly attributed 
to Lincoln. These sound so wise and so 
much like things that Lincoln would have 
said that it seems quite reasonable to as- 


| president. Thus, 


1. You cannot bring about 

prosperity by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

. You cannot help the poor man by 
destroying the rich. 

. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by inciting 
class hatred. 

. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s 
initiative and independence. 


we 


ay 


wn 


| sume that they were made by the sixteenth | 


erly gentleman walking toward the lines. 
The man was wearing an old swallow- 
tail blue coat with smooth brass buttons, 
had a musket on his shoulder, and a pow- 
der horn sticking out of his pocket. 
“Which way are the Rebels?” the old 
man asked. “Where are our troops?” 
Halstead told him that they were just 
ahead and that he would soon find them. 
The old man was John Burns, a resi- 


| dent of Gettysburg. Burns, who was 


about seventy, was no stranger to war, 
for he had served in the War of 1812, 
against Mexico, and as an Indian fighter. 
His blood was up. A few days earlier 
Rebel foragers had taken away his cows. 
He had sat in his rocking chair all morn- 
ing, brooding over his lost cattle, and lis- 


6. You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 

. You cannot lift the wage earner by 
pulling down the wage payer. 

. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

9. You cannot establish security on 

borrowed money. 

You cannot help men permanently 

by doing for them what they will 

not do for themselves. 


™I 


oo 


10. 


Lincoln did not say these things—this 
decalogue was actually written in 1916 by 
the Reverend William J.H. Boetcker, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and pamphleteer. In 


es | 


tening to the sounds of battle. After a 
while he decided that he needed to get 
into the fight, picked up his musket, 
pocketed some musket balls and his 
powder horn, and headed for the sound 
of the guns. 

Burns took his place in the line along- 
side men young enough to be his grand- 
sons. Over the next three days Burns re- 
portedly fought with the 150th Pennsyl- 
vania, the 7th Wisconsin, and other 
regiments. The troops were at first 
amused by the little old man. They joked 


| with him a bit. Seeing the ancient flint- 


lock musket he carried they offered him 
a rifle. He waved both it and a cartridge 
box away, saying, “I’m not used to them 
new-fangled things.” Burns fought well, 
like the veteran he was, and accompa- 
nied the troops as they fell back and, in 
the defense of Cemetery Hill and Cem- 
etery Ridge. 

Burns had high praise for the boys. 
Lieutenant Frank Haskell, who later 


| wrote one of the most valuable eye- 
| witness accounts of the battle, reported 


1942, what would today be referred to asa | 


conservative political action group called 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment issued a leaflet entitled “Lincoln on 
Limitations.” On one side of the leaflet 
there appeared ten real lines from Lincoln, 
and on the other side there appeared ten 
lines that the Reverend Boetcker had writ- 
ten. In the leaflet, Boetcker was identified 
as the author of the ten “cannots.” 


etcker’s sayings to the real quotations from 


| Lincoln, plus the title of the leaflet, led | 
people to believe that all twenty statements 


were Lincoln’s. As a result, the ten 
“cannots” began to be attributed to Lin- 
coln in many printed sources. 

Although scholars of the caliber of Carl 
Sandburg, Lincoln’s most famous biog- 
rapher, have repeatedly demonstrated 
that they are spurious, the attribution 
to Lincoln of the ten “cannots” has 
proven quite durable. 


—Contributed by Andrew O, Lutes 
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that Burns said of his younger comrades, 
“They fit terribly. The Rebs couldn’t 
make anything of them fellers.” The old 
man was reportedly wounded slightly 
three times during the battle and at 
one point almost captured. After the 
armies left the scene, Burns returned 
to his rocking chair. But word of his 
deeds brought him a considerable 
measure of fame. 

When Burns visited Gettysburg on 
the occasion of Lincoln’s famous ad- 
dress, the president asked to see Burns. 
The two chatted amiably, and attended 


| church together. Later a special Act of 


Congress granted Burns a pension of 


| $8.00 a month. He died in 1872, full of 


years and honor, and some say his ghost 


Wifortunstely: the premityor Bee | can be seen occasionally walking near 


McPherson’s Ridge, wearing an old blue 
swallow tail coat with smooth buttons, 
and toting an old flintlock musket. 


PROFILE 


Confederate Operations 
on Lake Erie 

Confederate efforts to carry the war 
to the North by means of raids from 
Canada form an obscure chapter in the 
history of the Civil War. As a strategy it 
was not likely to win the war, but if pur- 


| sued with greater resources and deter- 


mination it might have caused signifi- 
cant problems for the Union. One 


scheme, was to capture the U.S.S. Michi- | 


gan, a lightly armed gunboat that was 


the only federal warship on the Great 


Lakes, and use her to liberate the Con- 


federate prisoners-of-war held at | 


Johnson’s Island, Ohio. There were ac- 
tually two attempts to seize the vessel. 
The first attempt was engineered by 
Captain John Wilkinson, C.S.N., who 
had had a long career in the United 
States Navy before the war. The plan was 
really quite simple. Funds from the sale 
of cotton smuggled through the block- 
ade would be used to purchase arms, in- 
cluding a nine-pounder, and these 
would be procured in Canada. Other 
needed equipment would be shipped to 
Montreal from Britain and elsewhere in 
crates labeled “machinery.” Wilkinson 
would concentrate his men at Montreal, 
recruiting additional personnel from 
among the many escaped Confederate 
prisoners-of-war living in Canada. 
When all was in readiness, the “machin- 
ery” was to be loaded aboard an Ameri- 
can lake steamer at a Canadian port, and 
the men would take passage in various 
guises. Once in U.S. territorial waters, 
the Confederates would seize the 
steamer, break out their weapons, and 
make for Sandusky, where the Michigan 
was normally to be found. Timing their 
arrival for dawn, the raiders were to 
stage a collision with the Union vessel, 
which would permit them to board and 
capture her. They would then commis- 


sion her in the Confederate navy and | 


head for Johnson’s Island. After liberat- 
ing the prisoners, Wilkinson intended to 
terrorize Union lake traffic. 


Initially the operation went | 


smoothly. In January 1864 the fast 
steamer Robert E. Lee sailed from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, with a 
load of cotton, successfully eluded the 
Union blockade, and put in at Halifax. 
With the proceeds from the sale of the 


cotton, Wilkinson soon procured the | 


arms and equipment he needed, then 
moved his men to their rendezvous in 
Montreal. However, Union intelligence, 
apparently warned by Canadian au- 
thorities, got wind of the scheme. The 
Michigan was alerted to the danger, the 
garrison at Johnson’s Island was in- 
creased, and other precautions were 
taken. Apprised of these developments, 


Wilkinson dispersed his men. Making 
his way back to the Confederacy, he for 
a time commanded the famed ironclad 
Albemarle. Although Wilkinson’s 
scheme failed, it was sufficiently reason- 
able to be adopted virtually whole for a 
second attempt on the Michigan. 

John Yates Beall, a Confederate 
army officer who had fought at Bull Run 
before being invalided out of the service, 
had transferred to the navy and acquired 
a considerable reputation conducting 
what would today be called “com- 
mando” raids in the Chesapeake Bay 
area. Captured in late 1863, after being 
exchanged he was sent to Canada in the 
spring of 1864, essentially with a com- 
mission to implement Wilkinson’s plan 
to liberate the prisoners at Johnson’s Is- 
land. Beale recruited men from among 
the Confederate escapees in Canada. On 
September 19, 1864, Beall and his men 
seized the lake steamer Philo Parsonsand 
set course for Sandusky. Beall’s plan 
called for Confederate agents ashore to 
distract the attention of crew of the 
Michigan, thereby making it easier for 
him seize the ship. However, the attempt 
to distract the crew was unsuccessful and 
Beall had no choice but to abort the op- 
eration. Steaming back to Canada 
aboard Philo Parsons, Beall chanced to 
encounter the American steamer Island 
Queen, which he seized and scuttled, the 
only naval casualty of the war on the 
Great Lakes. While Beall could have at- 
tempted to use Philo Parsons a while 
longer, he was in a precarious situation, 
for both American and Canadian au- 
thorities were looking for him. As a re- 
sult, shortly after his encounter with the 
Island Queen, he ran his ship aground 
and abandoned her. Beall shortly after- 
wards conceived a scheme to intercept 
a train carrying Confederate prisoners- 
of-war across New York, only to be cap- 
tured, and later executed as a spy. 

There were some fuzzy aspects to 
these plans to liberate the prisoners at 
Johnson’s Island. After all, what was to 
be done with all those thousands of 
men, many of them ill, wounded, or oth- 
erwise debilitated, and hundreds of 
miles from the Confederacy. But had the 
plan succeeded, Union lake commerce 
would have been disrupted for some 
time, and Yankee morale would prob- 
ably have suffered, with a concomitant 


| boost to that of the Confederacy. 
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Wilbur Fisk served as a private in the 
2nd Vermont, an infantry regiment that 
belonged to the VI Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac. He also acted as a journal- 
ist, sending letters signed “Anti-Rebel” 
home to the Montpelier Green Mountain 
Freeman. His self-defined role was to 
speak for the privates in the Union army. 
On May 19, 1863, “Anti-Rebel” assured 
his readers that “the more we get used to 
being killed, the better we like it.” A grim 
joke, told in the aftermath of the battle 
of Chancellorsville. A few weeks earlier, 
Fisk had made the same point with con- 
siderably less irony: “We have seen too 
much of war to desire its novelty, and we 
have seen too much of it to shrink from 
its horrors.” 

Fisk overstated his claim. He knew 
well that veteran soldiers sometime did 
shrink from the horrors of battle. Within 
a year, he too would suffer his moment 
of panic, and turn and flee from the en- 
emy. He knew that combat might scare 
any man, any regiment, no matter how 
battle-hardened. Yet he identified a key 
component of how soldiers experienced 
combat and how it changed them: com- 
bat did toughen those soldiers who lived 
to be veterans. 


OMPARED TO MODERN com- 

bat, the types of units engaged in 

a Civil War battle were few. There 

were no tanks or assault vehicles, 

no machine guns, no aircraft.On 
some battlefields, along the rivers and 
coasts, the Union navy did contribute by 
shelling the Confederates. In sieges and 
in trench warfare around Vicksburg, Port 
Hudson, Petersburg, and elsewhere, mor- 
tars and heavy artillery also played a role. 
In most battles, however, infantry fought 
field artillery and other infantry. 

While battle sometimes occurred 
without the defenders expecting it—for 
example, the near total surprise of the 
Confederate attack at Shiloh—generally 
both Confederates and Federals knew 
when a fight was coming. Occasionally, 
as they waited to attack or to receive an 
attack, a chaplain would offer some reli- 
gious consolation. Routinely, an officer 
would make some sort of speech about 
bravery, the cause, the flag, his faith in 
them and other hackneyed-but-heartfelt 
themes. Often soldiers going into battle 
suffered from fatigue. Often they would 
have just arrived on the battlefield; some- 


A bayonet charge might cause 


the enemy to fall back, but bayonet _, 


wounds were rare. 


The drawings in 
this article are courtesy 
Paddy Griffith. 
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times, particularly in the case of the at- 
tacking army, they would have just ar- 
rived. Wilbur Fisk’s 2nd Vermont spent 
the early afternoon hours before its first 
battle marching back and forth in the 
woods. Defenders were far more likely 
than attackers to get a chance to eat. 
(Those who would be shot in the stom- 
ach were better off for fasting—but even 
if treated, abdominal wounds were over- 
whelmingly likely to be fatal.) In most 
battles, the soldiers giving and receiving 
an attack alike would have waited for 
hours, even if they had not marched all 
night to get into position. Only a rare at- 
tack began at its scheduled hour. Men 
might stand in position for hours, with 
nothing to eat, little to drink, and no 
other place to urinate or defecate. If they 
were particularly unlucky, they would 
also be shelled while they waited. At 
other times soldiers would be rushed to 
the front and put into battle with barely 
a pause to rest; for example, Ambrose 
Hill’s division arrived late in the day of 
the battle of Antietam and saved the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Most soldiers 
wore wool uniforms. Given that cam- 
paigning took place almost always in the 
South and most often in summer, the 
uniforms would have been heavy, hot, 
stinking, and uncomfortable. Some 
people joked that they could smell an 
approaching army long before they could 
see it. Battles were usually fought by tired, 
hungry, thirsty men. 

The infantry fought with single shot 
muskets. The standard musket had a 
rifled barrel, weighed about five pounds, 
stood about four and a half feet, and fired 
a .577 or .58 calibre bullet inaccurately 
called “a minny ball.” The soldiers also 
carried their ammunition. According to 
regulation each carried forty rounds but 
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many went into battle with far more— 
extra ammunition was often issued right 
before combat—or far less. Each bullet 


was packed into a paper cartridge that 
also contained a black powder charge. 
Loading required tearing open the car- 
tridge, pouring the powder down the 
barrel, then inserting the bullet and 
tamping the bullet and powder with a 
ramrod. A totally toothless infantryman 
was an impossibility as he could not have 
loaded his musket. Before the musket 
could be fired, a percussion cap had to 
be fitted on at the end of the barrel where 
the hammer struck. In theory, an expe- 
rienced soldier could fire, reload, and fire 
again three or four times a minute. In 
practice, however, the black powder re- 
side fouled the musket barrels and the 
barrels heated up so quickly that most 
soldiers could fire no more than twelve 
times without pausing to clean their 
muskets. The rifled musket was a marked 
improvement over the older smoothbore 
musket, effectively extending the killing 
zone of the infantry. During the first half 
of the war, however, many regiments 
were still equipped with smoothbore 
muskets. These had a shorter accurate 
range—up to one hundred yards as com- 
pared to the rifled musket’s three hun- 
dred yard practical range—but they were 
also less likely to foul. Reloading both 
types of muskets was complicated and, 
unless the soldier stood up, difficult. In 
combat, some muskets would be ren- 
dered useless by misfires. Both rifles and 
smoothbores took bayonets and could 
serve as pikes. The soldiers did not like 
to use them, preferring to club their en- 
emies in close quarters. 

Soldiers had often drilled, but rarely 
practiced shooting. Firing their rifles 
would have cost money, and in any case 


armies depended on massed fire, not pre- 
cision shooting. (For one thing, the 
smoke from black-powder cartridges 
soon obscured the battlefield once vol- 
leys were swapped.) The rifled musket, 
however, was an accurate weapon and the 
rudiments of its use were easily learned, 
even if misloads were common. Soldiers 
did tend to aim too high—a mistake any- 
body who has fired either a handgun or 
a shoulder arm will certainly under- 
stand—and customarily officers would 
caution their men to aim low. 

Non-commissioned officers also 
carried muskets. The swords and revolv- 
ers of commissioned officers were more 
ceremonial than useful. According to 
Fisk, soldiers called swords “toad- 
stabbers.” One officer, Benjamin F. Ash- 
enfelter, wrote his mother that the first 
time he unsheathed his sword was to 
command during an attack. “As soon as 
the Boys got right to work I sheathed it 
again,” he said. “Picked up a sesesh mus- 
ket and went to work with that. I found 
it to be of more use than the sword at 
that time and place.” A sword was more 
likely to be used for thwacking recalci- 
trant privates in one’s own company 
than to fight the enemy. 

When the 2nd Vermont stepped 
onto its first battlefield, “the smoke of 
battle was rolling up in dense clouds.” 
“Seeing battle” turned out to be some- 
thing of a misnomer. In the age of black- 
powder weapons, smoke quickly ob- 
scured a battlefield. Soldiers often could 
see only a few yards ahead even before 
they started shooting. Once a regiment 
fired, smoke hung heavily in the air 
around it. A man might fight all day and 
never actually see the enemy. Instead, he 
would fire into the smoke that marked 
the enemy’s position. Sometimes the 
cloud surrounding a company that had 
just fired was high enough off the ground 
that soldiers—generally reminded to 
shoot low—could aim at the legs and feet 
of the enemy. The typical battlefield cut 
off soldiers’ vision in other ways. Rarely 
did a Civil War battlefield resemble a pa- 
rade-ground. Instead, men often aimed 
not at enemy soldiers, but at woods and 
thickets. In the confusion, Union regi- 
ments sometimes fired on Union regi- 
ments and Confederate soldiers killed 
Confederates. At Chancellorsville, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s own men shot him com- 
ing back from a night reconnaissance, 


and not far from that spot, James Long- 
street was wounded by one of his soldiers 
a year later. 

Fighting an unseen enemy could 
produce an eerie feeling. But on some 
battlefields, the enemy was easily seen. 
Robert E. Lee’s remarks on the splendor 
of war as he watched the Union forma- 
tions at Fredericksburg are well known, 
and there soldiers delighted in the easy 
targets the Yankees made. But at Mission- 
ary Ridge, some Confederates found the 
Union attack too visible; in accounting for 
the Confederate panic that day, veterans 
of the Army of Tennessee sometimes re- 
marked that seeing what looked to be all 
the Yankees in the world coming intimi- 
dated them. 

If smoke sometimes nearly blinded 
soldiers, the noise of the battlefield might 
also confuse them. Remembering Shiloh, 
one Yankee described the noise the sol- 
dier heard by saying, “His sense of hear- 
ing is well-nigh overcome by the deafen- 
ing uproar going on around him.” There 
was the sound of rifle fire, the zip made 
by passing bullets, the boom of cannons, 
the Rebel yell and the Yankee hurrah, the 


shouts of officers trying to give orders, 
and the screams of wounded men and 
horses. In combat, most soldiers in a regi- 
ment received their orders less by hear- 
ing shouted commands than by watch- 
ing where their regimental flags were 
placed. 

As far as infantry on the battlefield 
was concerned, combat against enemy 
cavalry was trivial. A cavalry charge 
against a defending line of infantry would 
be shot down handily. First Bull Run had 
witnessed retreating Yankees panicking 
when the rumor spread that Confeder- 
ate cavalry was in pursuit, cutting down 
fleeing soldiers. But Civil War cavalry 
hardly learned the art of pursuit. If cav- 
alrymen fought mounted, they generally 
fought other cavalry. When cavalry had 
to fight infantry—for example, Buford’s 
troopers on the first day of Gettysburg 
or Forrest’s men throughout Hood’s Ten- 
nessee campaign—they fought dis- 
mounted; in short, they fought as infan- 
try. As infantry, however, they were often 
armed with short-ranged carbines rather 
than rifles. In the second half of the war, 
Union cavalry fighting as infantry did 


In the confusion of battle it was easy 
to mistake friend for foe. 
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have a major advantage over Confeder- 
ate infantry: repeating carbines. A caval- 
ryman armed with a repeater could lay 
down far heavier fire than an infantry- 
man with a single shot rifle. At 
Chickamauga, Anderson’s cavalry broke 
several Confederate charges on different 
parts of the battlefield and in the last 
weeks of the war in Virginia, Sheridan’s 
well-armed cavalry was crucial to cutting 
off Lee’s army retreating west from Rich- 
mond. Even so, cavalrymen might ride 
to battle, but once there, they oftentimes 
fought on foot as infantry. 


compared to the entrance wound. Anda 
bullet almost certainly dragged some 
cloth and skin with it into the body, in- 
creasing the odds of infection—some- 
thing not determinative for that day’s 
battle, but adding deadly disease to the 
cost of combat. Over two hundred thou- 
sand men died from Civil War combat; 
more than five hundred thousand oth- 
ers suffered wounds. 

Although battle itself naturally dis- 
organized units, both attackers and de- 


of all the drilling that soldiers under- 
went. Perhaps few men would make it 
to the enemy’s line this way, but enough 
might do so to break the line and force a 
retreat. Without formation, an attack 
would dissipate and become no attack 
at all. Furthermore, the touch of shoul- 
ders and the familiarity of the drill 
helped keep soldiers going forward. 
Sometimes soldiers would cheer as they 
advanced to keep their spirits up and to 
intimidate the enemy. 


Well placed and well commanded artillery 
added immensely to the strength of a defensive position. 


The moral effect of artillery on the 
Civil War battlefield was enormous. 
While much of the artillery’s role in battle 
consisted of counter-battery fire—i.e., 
cannon against cannon—Civil War artil- 
lery also pummeled infantry. Well-placed 
and well-commanded artillery added 
immensely to the strength of a defensive 
position. Artillery fired a variety of pro- 
jectiles of which the most important ones 
used against infantry were solid “cannon 
balls” (solid shot) and canister. While 
cannon fire seems to have killed relatively 
few men, it did break some charges and 
possibly stopped others from even being 
attempted. The relative inferiority of 
Confederate artillery, which increased as 
the war continued, contributed much to 
Confederate battlefield defeat. 

Nonetheless, the actual killing and 
wounding done on the battlefield was 
largely done by the infantry. The soft, lead 
bullets inflicted nine-tenths of the 
wounds men suffered in combat. While 
these bullets traveled faster and pen- 
etrated more deeply than the musket balls 
that preceded them, by our standards 
they were slow and massive. If one of 
them hit bone, the bullet itself likely shat- 
tered as well as the bone. If a bullet went 
through a man, the exit wound was huge 


fenders attempted to fight in formation. 
(The major exception were skirmishers, 
but they were supposed to locate the en- 
emy lines rather than fight; in fact they 
often did both.) Unless caught unexpect- 
edly on the flank or attacked from more 
than one direction, defenders would fight 
in line and would fire in volleys—at least, 
so the officers hoped. This allowed them 
to concentrate their fire against the ap- 
proaching enemy. While those attacking 
might be formed in columns, generally 
they advanced in line. A line of battle was 
actually two lines—“ranks”—in theory 
only thirteen inches apart. Going into 
line, soldiers stood so close their shoul- 
ders touched. Two paces behind the rear 
rank came sergeants and officers acting 
as file closers. Tight formations allowed 
the attackers to hold their fire until the 
right moment, and concentrate it when 
they did fire. Tight formations also made 
the attacking lines easy targets for those 
defending. Nonetheless, through the war, 
companies, regiments, brigades, and di- 
visions tried to stay in formation during 
battle. One of the most famous of such 
efforts was when troops in Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg stopped to reform 
before charging Cemetery Ridge. Learn- 
ing to fight in formation was the point 
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Obviously, fighting could not re- 
semble the parade ground as much as was 
hoped. Enemy fire broke up formations; 
the natural tendency of some men to hang 
back from enemy fire as well the tendency 
of others to rush forward did so as well. 
The ground was often uneven. Woods, 
creeks, and hills could block the orderly 
advance of men in straight lines. The 
battlefield proved to bea place of terrible 
and often overwhelming confusion. 

The 2nd Vermont attacked the Con- 
federates at the second battle of Fred- 
ericksburg (part of the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville). Fisk described the attack. “The 
hill up which we charged, was covered 
with brush besides being very steep and 
every way difficult to climb. At the right 
there was a deep ravine also filled with 
brush and felled trees. The right of the 
regiment had to make their way up 
through this. The rebs had set fire to the 
brush on the top of the hill, and the hot, 
suffocating smoke drifted into our faces, 
but we moved straight onward, regard- 
less of everything. The air was intensely 
hot and sultry, the fire of the rebel mus- 
ketry as we neared the top of the hill was 
hot too, but not a man flinched. While 
we were crossing the flat and till we got 
to the foot of the hill our regiment kept 


in as good a line as if they were on drill. 
Among this brush and smoke and bul- 
lets, this, of course, was impossible. We 
halted a moment in a rebel rifle-pit to 
take breath, when at the word from Col. 
Grant, ‘Up now, my brave boys and give 
it to them, we pushed forward as fast as 
possible.” Fisk said that when his regi- 
ment reached the top of the hill and en- 
dured “a more terrific shower of bullets 
than before,” he saw that both the 2nd 
Vermont and the regiment they attacked 
were wavering. He claimed that had the 
Confederates rallied and counter-at- 
tacked, his regiment would have re- 
treated. Fortunately, the Yankees rallied 
first, renewed the attack, and drove the 
Confederates off the hill. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXPERIENCED SOLDIER 


ISK’S RECOGNITION that good 
soldiers might turn and run 
shows the distance traveled from 
a green soldier’s image of com- 
bat to a veteran’s knowledge. A 
green soldier who survived battle long 
enough became an experienced veteran. 
A veteran, in turn, might be so exhausted 
and so schooled by his military service 
that he became the type of soldier that 
the British call an “old lag”: indifferent, 
cynical, prone to shrug off orders. 
While a few soldiers had fought in 
the Mexican War, on the frontier, or in 
some European war, the vast majority of 
Civil War soldiers started green. Green 
soldiers found battlefield maneuvering 
difficult and were considered more likely 
to panic than veterans. But green troops 
had their advantages over veterans too. 
Their concept of war had been shaped 
not by experience but by story. While the 
volunteers of 1861-1862 were not as na- 
ive as they are sometimes made out to 


Soft lead bullets 
inflicted 90% of the wounds 
men suffered in combat. 


Fisk’s description of this charge has 
several points worth noting; one con- 
cerns hand-to-hand combat, while an- 
other is the perception that both sides 
were wavering. Fisk does not portray the 
Yanks and rebels actually encountering 
one another in close-range fighting. A 
common misconception holds that 
hand-to-hand combat characterized 
Civil War battle. Despite vivid accounts 
of such combat during the war, such 
fighting occurred far less often than we 
imagine. A veteran of several battles who 
served through the war might never have 
fought hand-to-hand. Usually, one side 
or the other retreated before they made 
contact. Many attacks stalled out long 
before the enemy line was reached, when 
soldiers went to ground or into some 
other cover and turned a charge into a 
fire-fight. More important is Fisk’s ob- 
servation that the moment of victory for 
the 2nd Vermont could easily have been 


have been, they were generally ignorant 
of war and more enthusiastic for battle 
than they would later become. The com- 
mon notion that the war would be short 
and “one big battle” might well determine 
its outcome, also made many eager to see 
combat. Before the 2nd Vermont had 
been in battle, Fisk explained that “the 
boys” looked forward to combat “not be- 
cause we have any particular relish for the 
carnage of the battle-field—but being 
anxious to see the work done we have no 
desire to have it postponed.” Confeder- 
ate George M. Dechard wrote a friend, “I 
want to be in one Battle, just for the cu- 
riosity of the thing.” During Grant’s 1864 
campaign, new regiments, particularly 
black ones, and old regiments that had 
not yet seen combat showed more enthu- 
siasm, if less skill, for battle. On June 18, 
1864, when a veteran regiment, ordered 
to attack, balked, a regiment new to the 
army was sent it its place. The veterans 
shouted to the green troops, “Lie down 


its moment of defeat. Both sides had been 
psychologically as well as physically bat- 
tered. Both sides needed rallying. The 
success or failure of an attack could 
sometimes be determined by which side 
panicked first. This psychological ele- 
ment—in the nineteenth century people 
called it a moral element—rather than 
actual physical contact was what military 
thinkers meant by “shock.” 

Fisk was philosophic about panic in 
battle. “It is not necessary to have the men 
all cowards to have the regiment break 
and run,” he wrote. “Fear is one of the 
most contagious diseases that ever af- 
flicted a soldier, and when one timid fel- 
low loses his heart, others are apt to be 
affected the same way.” If men start to 
flee, it “encourages the enemy and 
prompts them to crowd a little harder.” 
When soldiers know their comrades have 
“skulked away” and see “the ground is 
getting covered with wounded and dy- 
ing men...it takes but a word to start a 
panic no power on earth could stop.” At 
the Battle of the Wilderness, the 2nd Ver- 
mont, Fisk included, panicked. Fisk said 
that as he fled to the rear, “The regiment 
might have been ordered into another 
battle, and every man of them been killed, 
and J shouldn't have been ashamed that 
I wasn’t with them.” 


Aman who was brave 
in one battle might act the 
coward in the next. 


you damn fools, you can’t take those 
forts.” The new regiment, converted from 
heavy artillery, lost 632 of its 850 men. 
Many volunteers had wondered how 
they would face the “test” of combat, be- 
lieving that once the test had been failed 
or passed, the result was unalterable. 
Courage, they thought, was a matter of 
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character—not psychology—and a con- 
stant. Green soldiers, as well as some ex- 
perienced soldiers and many civilians, 
thought courage the most important vir- 
tue of the soldier. The war would go to 
the side that was the bravest. Of course, 
as the war continued, it was clear both 
sides were equally brave. Soldiers also 
realized that courage was slippery. Sol- 
diers found that, contrary to expectation, 
the test of combat provided no instant 
resolution. A man who was brave in one 
battle might be a coward the next; a regi- 
ment famous for recklessness might 
break and flee. Bravery was redefined. It 
now meant not fearlessness but persever- 
ing despite fear. 


“We have abatis in front of 
our works, and so have they ... 
made of small trees, trimmed 
of their boughs but with every 
prong and branch left” 


Pig 

Bravery and the desire to act bravely 
helped keep the soldier on the firing line. 
There were other reasons that men con- 
tinued to endure combat. First was dis- 
cipline, which included drill and coer- 
cion. Drills had made certain formations 
and maneuvers habitual; when all around 
him seemed chaotic, the soldier might fall 
back on drill unthinkingly. Furthermore, 
drill and linear formations kept soldiers 
in close proximity with one another. The 
sense of sharing danger and responsibil- 
ity reassured men in battle. While Civil 
War armies never applied Frederick the 
Great’s maxim that the soldier must fear 
his officers more than the enemy, coer- 
cion also helped keep soldiers in battle. 
If a soldier turned to run, he might be 
spotted by an alert officer, who would in- 
timidate him verbally or physically— 
cursing him, grabbing him by the collar, 


perhaps, or if armed with a revolver, 
threatening to shoot him. Occasionally, 
officers did shoot men trying to flee 
battle. In February 1865, Lee ordered file 
closers to “promptly cut down or fire 
upon” those who left the ranks. Behind 
the immediate threat an officer’s atten- 
tion might pose, stood the risk of later 
court-martial. 

In combat, however, Civil War offic- 
ers more often commanded by influence 
than coercion. Civil War regiments ex- 
pected to be led into battle, not just or- 
dered. The image of an officer leading a 
charge is somewhat misleading —officers 
generally followed behind the advance to 
watch its formation and direction—but 
nonetheless company and regimental of- 
ficers did plunge into combat, not so 
much to fight as to direct their soldiers’ 


fighting. Wilbur Fisk, ridiculing swords 


and ladies’ infatuation with officers, 
wrote that “that dashing captain or lieu- 
tenant that you think so well of, never 
hurt [a rebel] with his weapon. His cour- 
age was good enough, but the simple rea- 
son was, poor fellow, he had nothing to 
hurt them with.” Proportionately, more 
brigadier generals were killed or 
wounded than any other rank, and the 
casualty rate among all officers was 
higher than among privates and non- 
commissioned officers. 

Commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers were not—and are not— 
the only leaders in combat. Sometimes 
individual soldiers became informal lead- 
ers. At the battle of the Wilderness, as 
Wilbur Fisk went reluctantly into battle, 
“Lyndon George shouted ‘Come on 


boys.” Fisk later explained “I wasn’t go- 
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ing to be behind Lyndon.” Individual sol- 
diers sometimes could rally a disorga- 
nized group of men. But besides inspira- 
tional leadership, comradery also 
stiffened men’s resolve in combat. The 
war created strong bonds among the men 
of a company or regiment. Men would 
tisk death rather than let down their 
friends or be shamed in their eyes. 
Other factors diminished fear, act- 
ing as a sort of narcotic that permitted 
men to enter and remain in combat. On 
the one hand, exhaustion and fatigue 
numbed the senses. On the other, the ex- 
citement of battle itself sometimes dulled 
the fear of death. Remembering the 
charge at the second Battle of Fredericks- 
burg, Fisk commented that even though 
“the men fell fast on right and left” of 
him, it was “difficult to realize in the time 


of an action, the extreme peril one’s life 
is in.” Fear of death was blunted in other 
ways. When alcoholic beverages were 
available, some soldiers drank before 
battle. Each side liked to claim that the 
other side got their soldiers drunker be- 
fore offensive action, but booze being a 
privilege of rank, generals were more of- 
ten to be found drunk on the battlefield 
than privates. Some soldiers, always a 
minority, enjoyed combat—at least while 
they were winning. Combat made such 
men feel more alive. Others were over- 
come by a battlefield rage that made them 
seek vengeance against the enemy with- 
out calculating the peril into which they 
put themselves. Combat kept many sol- 
diers too busy for them to even think 
about flight. A. W. Smith, a Confederate, 
reported that in his first charge, he “ex- 
pected to get shot every step.” Once Smith 
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found cover and could fire back, he “did 
not think of anything but shooting 
yankees.” Finally, while most Civil War 
soldiers were not violent men before or 
after the war, humans like many other 
animals undoubtedly have an instinct for 
violence. 

The entirely human belief in good 
luck and the equally human inability to 
believe in one’s own death persuaded 
some soldiers that they would survive the 
battle. Yankee soldier Albinus Fell wrote 
his wife in April 1862 that “A great many 
think they will be the fortunate ones.” 
“They think men may be killed by their 
side but each ones thinks for himself I 
will escape the leaden hail and be looked 
up on as a man that feared not to die in 
our country’s cause.” Good luck in turn 
had a more spiritual counterpart—the 


common nineteenth century American 
belief in divine providence to which 
many in both the Union and the Con- 
federacy appealed, from the presidents on 
down to the privates. For example, Con- 
federate R.F. Eppes attributed his escap- 
ing unscathed from the Seven Days 
Battles to divine providence: “He has kept 
me in the hollow of his hand.” Eppes be- 
lieved that the prayers of his family won 
the Lord’s intercession. Other soldiers 
inclined to a more fatalistic sentiment re- 
garding Providence, arguing that one’s 
death, being fore-ordained, was out of 
one’s hands. But religiously minded sol- 
diers might also think that they fought 
ina holy cause—an idea with which both 
Confederates and Federals felt all too 
comfortable—and that death in battle 
would find its reward in heaven. Some 
soldiers consoled themselves about the 


possibility of death or wounds by reflect- 
ing upon the righteousness of the cause, 
even on the battlefield itself. 

No one can successfully rank all 
these motivations into a rigid hierarchy 
to explain why men fought. We might 
think that ideas such as “the cause” had 
less immediate significance while a sol- 
dier was in combat than did comradery 
or discipline. Perhaps this was true in a 
majority of soldiers. But enough soldiers 
insisted on the importance of ideologi- 
cal motivations that we cannot dismiss 
patriotism as a factor even on the battle- 
field. 

As months in service and combat 
continued and the battlefield itself began 
to change its nature, “the old lag”’—the 
too-experienced soldier who does his best 
to shake off combat because he has seen 
too many stupid officers and dead com- 
rades—also made his appearance. In the 
winter of 1863-64 many such soldiers in 
the Army of the Potomac refused to re- 
enlist, although they had to wait until 
their enlistments were up to go home. By 
the summer of 1864 both Union and 
Confederate commanders observed the 
growth in the number of recalcitrant sol- 
diers and even units in their armies. Of- 
ficers in the Army of the Potomac com- 
mented that after second Cold Harbor, 
the infantrymen were often unwilling to 
launch an attack. On June 30, 1864, a sol- 
dier advised his brother to “keep clear of 
the draft or live in Canada.” “Gen. Grant 
means to kill off every man in the North 
but what he ends the war for his Honor 
is staked upon it.” This soldier argued 
“there is no Honor in the way men are 
made to fight, rushed into Battle with- 
out the least chance of success or life.” 
John Bell Hood also complained that the 
Army of Tennessee had grown too cau- 
tious after the battles around Atlanta that 
summer, although he would hurl it into 
one last frontal assault against the Yan- 
kees at Franklin. A Confederate survivor 
of that battle wrote that “The wails and 
cries of widows and orphans made at 
Franklin, Tennessee, November 20th, 
1864, will heat up the fires of the bottom- 
less pit to burn the soul of General J. B. 
Hood for murdering their husbands and 
father.” Even Wilbur Fisk confessed—to 
his private diary, not to his Montpelier, 
Vermont, readers—that after Cold Har- 
bor and the subsequent departure from 
his regiment of those who did not reen- 


list, he regretted remaining with the col- 
ors. “This terrible campaign with its ill 
proportioned results I confess has dis- 
couraged me considerably and the more 
I look at it the more I feel a misgiving 
about the final issue.” 

One reason for the change in some 
soldiers’ attitudes was their long famil- 
iarity with combat and its costs. Another 
was a change in the amount of time they 
spent fighting. Earlier in the war, an army 
could expect at least a few weeks rest be- 
tween major battles. In 1864, Grant’s Vir- 
ginia campaign and Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign kept the major armies fight- 
ing continuously, sometimes on a near 
daily basis. War became more exhaust- 
ing. Between May 5 and October 4, the 
2nd Vermont went from 740 enlisted men 
to 233, despite having received reinforce- 
ments. In terms of casualties, the battles 
of Spotsylvania and the Wilderness, 
fought only a few days apart, were the 
fourth and fifth most costly; if consid- 
ered as one huge battle, Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania would be the bloodiest 
battle of the war. (Everyone recognizes 
the severity of the battles in Virginia dur- 
ing Grant’s campaign. There seems to be 
a popular impression that the battles be- 
tween Sherman’s and Johnston’s armies 
were minor. They were, compared to 
those in Virginia at the same time, but 
the “minor” battle of Resaca produced 
more than double the casualties of First 
Bull Run.) A third reason for a changed 
attitude toward combat came from the 
now prevalent use of field fortifications. 
By 1864, the experienced soldier particu- 
larly objected to orders to launch frontal 
assaults on fortified positions. One gen- 
eral in the Army of the Potomac observed 
that after Cold Harbor, “The men feel just 
at present a great horror and dread of at- 
tacking earthworks again.” 

One of Fisk’s letters helps explain 
why. On June 11, 1864, Fisk described the 
position the 2nd Vermont occupied near 
Cold Harbor. “We are close up to the 
enemy’s guns besieging his works. The 
breastwork against which I am leaning is 
not more than 200 yards from the 
enemy’s lines, and in front of us are skir- 
mishers and sharpshooters still nearer.” 
Between the Union and Confederate lines 
lay an open field “across which no man 
dare to pass.” “An attacking party from 
either side would be mown down like 
grass. We have abatis in front of our 
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works, and so have they. This is made of 
small trees, trimmed of their boughs but 
with every prong and branch left, which 
packed together with these snarly prongs 
extending outward are no very pleasant 
things to get over in the face of a mur- 
derous fire at close range. I believe if the 
enemy should attack us, we could kill 
every man of them before any get into 
our works. They know better than to try 
any such undertaking, and as far as 1am 
concerned, I hope our officers will know 
better than to send us over there.” The 
battle of Cold Harbor had been fought 
on June 3; the works Fisk described were 
those the Army of the Potomac had built 
the week after. 

The VI Corps had not only dug it- 
self into a trench, it had dug itself into a 
trench system. Behind the front line stood 
another breastwork. The trenches were 
built zigzag like those of World War I 
would be; communication trenches ran 
between the principal ones so nobody 
had to go overland; and a “rude fort” was 
being built to protect artillery. Such an 
elaborate set of trenches required more 
than an overnight’s digging, but by 1864 
soldiers started digging in automatically 
when they halted. Soldiers had not only 
learned that frontal assaults were costly, 
they had developed field fortifications 


that made them even more so. The same 
knowledge also made them dubious 
about any orders to attack such positions. 
Sometimes a company or regiment sim- 
ply refused to obey such orders. Far more 
often an attack would grind to a halt be- 
fore it had hardly begun, the soldiers 
seeking cover or lying down before en- 
tering the “killing zone.” We might term 
this practice “quiet mutiny.” 

The relationship between quiet 
mutiny on the one hand, and desertion 
and straggling in battle on the other, how- 
ever, is not clear. Certainly, soldiers who 
wanted to avoid combat might have de- 
serted; certainly the discouragement in 
Grant’s or Hood’s armies over the cost 
of their general’s aggressive tactics could 
have prompted desertion. But desertion 
could be motivated by a host of factors— 
general war-weariness, worries about 
family, resentment about serving as a sol- 
dier when other men stayed home, belief 
that the war could not be won. (Confed- 
erates might recognize they were losing, 
but a few soldiers on both sides—reflect- 
ing on the inconclusive nature of com- 
bat—concluded that neither army could 
destroy the other.) Desertion broke the 
bonds of comradery. So did straggling or 
turning and running away from combat. 
By these actions, a soldier abandoned his 


Many soldiers found it inconceivable that 


they could become a casualty. 
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comrades; when Fisk left the battle at the 
Wilderness and stayed in the rear, he said 
the whole regiment could have been 
killed for all he cared. A quiet mutiny, 
however, depended on comradery almost 
as much as making the attack would. The 
soldiers in a company or regiment acted 
together to refuse orders. The comradery 
that helped keep most soldiers in com- 
bat most of the time occasionally led 
them to decide that the survival of the 
company or regiment depended on dis- 
obeying orders. Quiet mutiny was a 
means to save the unit as much or more 
than the individual soldier. 

That many veterans became loath to 
attack by the last year of the war seems 
plain. It is also true that frontal assaults 
became rarer. But we would go too far if 
we claimed that soldiers’ reluctance (and 
sometimes refusal) to attack was the sole 
reason for the diminished use of frontal 
assaults. Nor should we declare that the 
average veteran on either side changed 
permanently into an old lag or that the 
regiment to which he belonged became 
permanently unfit for offensive action. 
Hood’s Army of Tennessee did charge, 
not only in the battles around Atlanta in 
July 1864, but at Franklin, Tennessee, on 
November 30, 1864. Two weeks later, the 
Union army at Nashville successfully at- 


tacked what was left of Hood’s army. On 
March 25, 1865, the Army of Northern 
Virginia attacked Fort Stedman. With 
Lee’s lines in the Petersburg trenches 
thinned out enough, it was a combined 
frontal and flank attack on April 1, 1865, 
at Five Forks that forced the Army of 
Northern Virginia to evacuate and take 
the road toward Appomattox. (Fisk said 
that a Confederate captured at Five Forks 
told a group of Union soldiers, “Damn it 
,.. you needn't laugh, you ought to have 
done this before.” ) That same month, the 
remnants of the Army of Tennessee un- 
der Joseph Johnston dared to attack 
Sherman’s army at Bentonville, North 
Carolina. 
+ 


GENERALIZING ABOUT the combat 
experiences of the Civil War infantryman 
is a useful tool for understanding some 
aspects of the battles he fought, the cam- 
paigns in which he served, the commu- 
nity and culture from which he came, and 
the war itself. It may help us, in John 
Keegan’s words, “catch a glimpse of the 
face of battle.” Yet we must also be care- 
ful our generalized model does not be- 
come a substitute for reality. The war was 
fought by individual men, not by three 
million generalized models. The ways the 
demands of combat affected each infan- 
tryman surely differed not only for every 
single man but in every single battle. 
While it may be necessary to generalize, 
we do so at the risk of reductionism. 

Wilbur Fisk loved the Union and 
hated slavery. He also thought he earned 
money more easily in the army than he 
had ever before. His wife Angie thought 
his reenlisting in the 2nd Vermont a 
“foolish idea.” Fisk fought in numerous 
battles, saw his regiment succeed at Sec- 
ond Fredericksburg only to have the 
battle lost, ran from the Confederates at 
the Wilderness, and came close to de- 
spair in the summer of 1864. He con- 
tinued to serve, fought in battles un- 
der Sheridan in the Shenandoah, and 
finished the war doing light duty at the 
VI Corps hospital. What he brought to 
forty-nine more years of life was nota 
generalized experience of combat, but 
his alone. 


REID MITCHELL is the author of Civil 
War Soldiers (1997), and The Vacant 
Chair: The Northern Soldier Leaves Home 
(1995). He lives in New Orleans. 
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ON FRIDAY AUGUST 20, 1847, one of the 
most sharply contested battles of the U.S.- 
Mexican War raged around the little town 
of Churubusco and the imposing Convent 
of San Mateo a few hundred yards to the 
west. North of the town a téte-de-pont, a 
fortified bridgehead, protected the area 
where the main road to Mexico City 
spanned the Churubusco River. A regiment 
of Mexican troops, detailed from a brigade 
commanded by Brigadier General Fran- 
cisco Perez, stood determined to deny the 
Americans this important water crossing 
on the highway to the capital city, which 
was only about four miles to the north. 


BACKGROUND TO 


The Tactics of the U.S.-Mexican War 


crucial téte-de-pont beyond it included Major Benjamin 

L.E. Bonneville’s 6th United States Infantry, and among 
that regiment’s officers was Second Lieutenant Winfield Scott 
Hancock. Earlier that summer, this twenty-three-year-old of- 
ficer from Norristown, Pennsylvania, had come under enemy 
fire for the first time in his life, and now he was about to be- 
come a veteran of a major battle. Lieutenant Hancock and the 
6th Infantry were to experience some of the toughest fighting 
at Churubusco. 

Hancock's division commander, Brigadier General Will- 
iam J. Worth, was so anxious to attack the important position 
in front of him that he did not bother to send any engineer 
officers to scout the Mexican defenses, the standard precaution 
taken by American attackers during this war. General Worth 
ordered the well-regarded 6th Infantry to charge headlong, and 
twice the regiment recoiled, “butt-end first.” The Mexican de- 
fenders resisted stoutly, and a rain during the previous evening 
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had softened the ground along the Mexico City road and pre- 
vented Worth from using artillery to support his foot soldiers. 
The Americans persisted in their attacks, and also tried to turn 
the fortified bridgehead from the west. The Mexicans sent out 
troops from the téte-de-pont to deal with this threat. 

As the summer afternoon wore on, the morale of the de- 
fenders, which initially had been notably higher in this battle 
than in others, began to sag. The Americans tried another turn- 
ing movement, this time to the east. Some of Worth’s regulars, 
including part of the 6th Infantry—young Lieutenant Hancock 
among the group—began to make their way into the rear of 
the dangerously strong bridgehead. The going was not easy: 
the attackers had to scale a twenty-foot-wide ditch, wet from 
the recent rain. Once beyond it, though, they carried the téte- 
de-pont with a bayonet charge. 

The fall of the bridgehead marked the turning point of the 
Battle of Churubusco. With that position secured, Worth could 
bring up his field pieces, moving them slowly over the mushy 


ground, but without fear of enemy infantry or artillery fire from 
the téte-de-pont. American gunners then bombarded the San 
Mateo convent with shot and shell, pounding its garrison into 
submission. After a further interlude of ragged fighting, the 
battle ended in a haphazard pursuit. The engagement proved 
to bea key victory in Major General Winfield Scott’s campaign 
against Mexico City: his men had opened the road to the 
enemy’s capital. 

Young Hancock was wounded during the Battle of 
Churubusco, so lightly that he paid the injury little attention 
until the action had ended. His part in storming the téte-de- 
pont earned him a brevet promotion, from second to first lieu- 
tenant. A few days after Churubusco, Hancock reported in a 
letter home that “we have had to fight desperately to get here. It 
has been the theatre of a sanguinary battle.” 

Judged in its context, Churubusco was a “sanguinary” 
battle. In this engagement and another at Contreras, fought 
earlier the same day and not far away, the total casualties of the 
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Mexican army came to nearly a third of its numbers 

can army lost 133 killed and 865 wounded. The losses that Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant of the 4th Infantry saw at 
Churubusco prompted him to remark: “Too much blood has 
been shed here.”* 

While the casualties at Contreras and Churubusco were 
high by the standards of the U.S.-Mexican War, they paled in 
comparison with the bloodbaths that Grant, Hancock, and 
many other officers would experience on the battlefields of the 
Civil War. 
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tated that ranks of men should form just thirteen inches apart 
and that regiments of the same brigade, or brigades of the same 
division, should form at intervals of only twenty-two paces. Sol- 
diers would dress, or straighten, their formation by touching 
elbows.* 

Effective volleying required close lines, and orderly, well 
| disciplined formations. Whether commanding a single com- 
| pany or a field army, an officer deployed his units carefully. One 
| veteran boasted of Major General Zachary Taylor’s prepara- 


tion for the Battle of Palo Alto, 8 May 1846: “our Army was 


| drawn up with as much care and preci- 
sion as on a drill ground.”® 

A successful attack during the 
1840s—and the Americans made many 
of them in Mexico—depended on 
forming a line carefully and on making 
an orderly advance. In most cases it was 
more important that the soldiers went 
forward deliberately than rapidly. At- 
tackers marched with a “direct step” of 
twenty-eight inches, at a steady “com- 
mon time” rate of 90 paces per minute. 
During a charge, officers might accel- 
erate the advance to a “quick time” of 
110 steps per minute. 

Scott’s Tactics discouraged advanc- 
ing at any pace faster than the quick 
time. The drill book acknowledged two 
accelerated rates, a “double quick time” 
of 140 steps per minute and an out-and- 
out “run,” but it didn’t recognize either 
of these as a standard step rate. Scott 


Storming the téte-de-pont at Churubusco. 


One important difference between the combat conditions 
of these two conflicts was that the shoulder arms used during 
the 1840s were less lethal than the ones that would be available 
in the 1860s. Short range and poor accuracy limited the effec- 
tiveness of the muskets carried by the infantrymen in Mexico. 
Many officers developed opinions about these smoothbore 
weapons, based on their practical experiences in the field. The 
comments of two of them, men destined to become senior lead- 
ers during the Civil War, are revealing. Brevet Major Roswell 
Ripley, later a Confederate brigadier general, criticized some 
Mexican infantrymen who, at Churubusco, tried to use their 
muskets at more than 350 yards. A future Union hero, Ulysses 
S. Grant, claimed with facetious exaggeration that a man armed 
with a musket, at a distance of a few hundred yards, “might fire 
at you all day without you finding it out.” 

Grant was right that the smoothbores lacked accuracy, and 
the drill books of the U.S.-Mexican War era took this into ac- 
count. They directed soldiers to form in closely ordered lines 
and to fire in volleys. No one man could be expected to hit a 
specific target, but a tight front of infantrymen might deliver a 
deadly mass of lead. 

Years before the U.S.-Mexican War, General Winfield Scott 
had prepared a work from French sources that served for de- 
cades as the army’s basic drill book. Scott’s three-volume In- 
fantry Tactics directed soldiers to deploy in the close-ordered 
lines necessary to deliver effective volleys of musketry. It dic- 
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advised officers against using anything 
more taxing than the quick time be- 
cause, he explained, “ranks of men cannot march any length of 
time at so swift a rate, without breaking or confusion.”® 

A deliberate advance brought a unit within range to de- 
liver the musket fire intended to disrupt the enemy’s forma- 
tions. Captain John Gibbon wrote that smoothbore fire was 
“uncertain” beyond 200 yards, yet “when troops are in com- 
pact masses, the fire is still very effective beyond that distance.” 
Major Ripley admitted that the Mexican infantrymen at 
Churubusco fired their smoothbores “without accurate aim, it 
is true, but in heavy rolling volleys, and with deadly force.” Mus- 
ketry could destroy a formation rapidly, particularly if a de- 
fender was caught off guard. Historian K. Jack Bauer described 
the turning point at Contreras: “Scarcely had the [defending] 
Mexicans awakened to the threat to their front than they were 
hit in the rear by [Brigadier General Persifor F.] Smith’s force 
[a brigade] which fired one volley and then charged with fixed 
bayonets. Within seventeen minutes the Mexicans broke and 
ran, with [Major General Gabriel] Valencia among the fore- 
most.” 

Commanders sometimes covered a brigade like General 
Smith’s with a small number of skirmishers, soldiers spread out 
in loose order in front of the main body of their troops. These 
men would make use of available cover, screen the position of 
the friendly units behind them, and develop the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Scott’s Tactics assumed that every regiment would have 
one company of light infantry, or soldiers armed with rifles, 


which would do all the skirmishing that its parent unit needed. 
The working premise of the drill book was that no more than 
two companies of a regiment would deploy as skirmishers. 

In reality, the ratio of skirmishers to line infantrymen on 
the battlefields of the U.S.-Mexican War often was even lower 
than the guideline given in Scott’s Tactics. Commanders re- 
mained reluctant to order large numbers of men into loose or- 
der, because it dispersed their fire power and made it harder to 
control them. Captain L.N. Norris deployed his regiment in a 
skirmish formation at the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, 9 May 
1846, and later reported that it “became very much scattered.” 
The 5th United States Infantry entered that engagement in the 
same formation and its commanding major complained that 
his men “became much separated and extended, rendering it 
impossible to advance with much regularity.”* 

The deployment of Brigadier General David E. Twiggs’ di- 


vision of regulars at the opening of the Battle of Monterrey | 


(then spelled “Monterey”) on 21 September 1846 offered a typi- 
cal example of the American use of skirmishers and line for- 
mations during the U.S.-Mexican War. General Zachary Tay- 
lor, the army commander, sent this large unit to probe the 
eastern approaches to Monterrey, a city in northern Mexico. 
The division marched in column and deployed into line, its 
front covered by two companies acting as skirmishers. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Wilson described the deployment: “Af- 
ter passing through some cornfields, the column was halted, 
and the command of the whole [division] was assumed by Lt 
Col [John] Garland, 4th Infantry [General Twiggs was ill that 
day], and a company of the 3d brigade thrown out as skirmish- 


ers (Capt John Scott’s Ist Infantry) was then deployed to cover | 


the front of the 1st Infantry battalion. After clearing the corn 
fields and obtaining the plain [northeast of Monterrey], the 
line advanced with steadiness and rapidity.” 

The alternative to the line formation was the column, in- 
tended to focus an attacker’s strength on a narrow front, and, 
relying on shock, break through the enemy’s line. Command- 
ers sometimes used this motif to good results. During the Battle 


of Contreras, the companion engagement to Churubusco, 


Columns worked well for the Americans in Mexico because 
the forces that fought there were small. A few score soldiers, or 
perhaps even a few hundred, could assemble in one of these 
light formations and move quickly and maneuver readily. Small 
columns were nicely suited to storming tactics, a motif the 


| Americans used in the battles for Mexico City at Molino del 
| Rey and Chapultepec, 8 and 13 September 1847. In the first of 
| these two engagements, General Worth made a three-pronged 


assault on the King’s Mill. His central formation was a storm- 
ing column of 500 picked men, led by Major George Wright. In 
the second engagement, the Americans employed two “little col- 
umns” of 250 soldiers each. One of these storming parties was 
commanded by Captain Samuel Mackenzie, the other by Cap- 
tain Silas Casey, who later would prepare the drill book used by 
the Union armies during the Civil War. 


Brigadier General Bennet Riley’s brigade attacked in two col- | 


urns. A veteran of this assault recalled: “We marched towards 
them still under heavy fire of musketry, for some twenty or 
thirty yards, then halted, and deployed column. During all this 
time we had not fired a shot and men were dropping in our 
ranks at every moment. I admire the coolness of our men 
during this trying time even more than their headlong im- 
petuosity after the word charge was given.” The Americans 
closed to a point near the defenders, redeployed into line, en- 
tered the Mexican position “almost in a body,” and their attack 
succeeded. 

The Mexican terrain sometimes dictated the use of col- 
umn rather than line. At Churubusco Worth’s division used 
both formations, depending on circumstances. Colonel 
Newman S. Clarke’s brigade, which included the 6th Infantry 
and Winfield Scott Hancock, advanced in line through the lava 
beds south of the town. Worth’s other brigade, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John Garland’s, approached the battlefield on the main road 
into Churubusco and so was ordered “to advance rapidly in 
column, and attempt a direct assault.” Colonel Garland’s use of 
the highway determined his formation: once Garland left the 
road, he, like Colonel Clarke, put his brigade into line. 


Engraving of U.S. Grant when he was stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 


“Too much blood has been shed here.” 


The attacks that the Americans made in light columns, or 
in close-ordered lines, sometimes ended in bayonet fighting. 
Lieutenant Colonel Ethan Allan Hitchcock, one of Scott’s staff 
officers, described the climatic attack at Churubusco: “Our 
troops plunged into a wet ditch surrounding the enemy’s works 
and, floundering through it, passed over the parapet of a regu- 
larly constructed work and at the point of the bayonet drove 
the enemy off.” Lieutenant Isaac I. Stevens summed up the same 
action: “The enemy’s intrenched works were carried at the point 
of the bayonet.” A veteran of the Battle of Resaca de la Palma 
wrote soon afterward: “we rushed ahead to the very mouths of 
[the Mexican field] pieces, stormed their entrenchments, and 
with deafening shouts carried all before us. It was a hand to 
hand conflict, a fight to the death, we bayoneted their men at 


the pieces.”!° 
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Young Lieutenant Hancock and many other future Civil comparison with those of Civil War combats. Scott’s combined 


War generals witnessed the success of close order and bayo- 
net tactics at Churubusco, and elsewhere in Mexico. Then-Cap- 
tain Philip Kearny led a troop of the Ist Dragoons in the pur- 
suit that followed the main action at Churubusco on 20 August. 


Ulysses S. Grant was another veteran of that battle,!! as was his 


future opponent R.E. Lee, who served on Scott’s staff during 
the Mexico City campaign. Historian Timothy D. Johnson has 
compiled a list of 130 lower-grade officers in Scott’s army who 
later became Civil War generals.!? 


| 


losses for the battles of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec, fought in August and September 1847, came 


_ to about 2,700, less than the figure for the Union XII Corps 


alone at Chancellorsville, 1-4 May 1863.'4 
The American army did little experimenting with its tac- 


| tics during the battles it fought in 1846 and 1847. None seemed 


needed: in one engagement after another, Taylor’s and Scott’s 
soldiers took the offensive and prevailed. The fighting in Mexico 
ended in 1847 and a peace treaty was ratified the following year. 
With the war won, the U.S. Army 
turned its attention elsewhere. 
The few officers who stud- 
ied the battlefield experience of 
1846 and 1847 found that it veri- 
fied the ideas held by the most 
prominent military theorists be- 
¥| fore the war. These writers had 
| emphasized the importance of at- 
tacking rather than defending, 
and contended that traditional 
linear formations and the bayo- 
net would carry most positions, 
even well entrenched ones. They 
held the virtue of the tactical of- 
fensive in particularly high re- 
gard. The famous Napoleonic 
historian and theorist Antoine 
Henri Jomini strongly advocated 
aggressive tactics in his 1838 


General Taylor at the Battle of Palo Alto. 


These veterans observed that during Scott’s engage- 
ments—indeed, during every major battle of the U.S.-Mexi- 
can War—close-order musket and bayonet tactics prevailed 
for the Americans. Whether or not the Mexican defenders pro- 
tected themselves with field works seemed to make little dif- 
ference. In battle after battle, the Americans took the tactical 
offensive and carried the day. Henry W. Halleck offered this 
synopsis of the combat at Resaca de la Palma: “The Americans 
attacked the whole line with skirmishers, and with dragoons 
supported by light artillery, and the charge of a heavy column 
of infantry decided the victory.” A lieutenant of the Ist Artil- 
lery proudly summarized the opening battles of General 
Taylor’s campaign in northern Mexico, and doubtless an over- 
whelming majority of American veterans believed his com- 
ments applied to most of the war’s large battles. “The enemy,” 
this officer contended, “had the advantage of numbers. ... They 
chose their own positions[,] and strong ones|,] to fight us, but 
notwithstanding all their advantages, they were beaten as badly 
as an army ever was.”!? 

Close-order linear tactics won an impressive series of battle- 
field victories for the Americans in Mexico, and at a relatively 
low price in casualties. General Taylor lost 55 of his 2,288 offic- 
ers and men at the Battle of Palo Alto, or only 2 percent of his 
force; at Resaca de la Palma, he lost just 6 percent. Scott carried 
the Mexican positions during the Battle of Cerro Gordo, 17-18 
April 1847, some of them defended by fieldworks, at a cost of 
about 5 percent. Even the bloodiest engagements of the U.S.- 
Mexican War produced American casualties which paled in 
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Summary of the Art of War. “A 
general who waits for the enemy 
like an automaton,” he declared, “without taking any other part 
than that of fighting valiantly, will always succumb when he 
shall be well attacked.” The most influential American military 
thinker during the generation before the Civil War, West Point 
Professor Dennis Hart Mahan, agreed. In a book best known 
by its short title, Out-Post, published in 1847, he advised com- 
manders on how to execute tactical offensives. Professor Mahan 
offered a general scheme in which an attacking force was di- 
vided into an advanced guard, a main body, and a reserve. The 
advanced guard—skirmishers—would open the way for the ad- 
vance. The main body and reserve would follow in columns. If 
the defenders stopped the advanced guard, it would fall back 
on the main body, which then would either deploy into line 
and open fire or make “a vigorous charge with the bayonet.” 
The War Department regarded Mahan’s system so highly that 
it made it part of the U.S. Army’s Regulations. 

When the theorists considered the tactical defensive, their 
discussions often turned to the importance of regaining the 
offensive. Jomini taught that “the best of all for an army which 
awaits the enemy defensively, is te know how to retake the ini- 
tiative when the moment has arrived for doing so with suc- 
cess.” Mahan recommended using the bayonet to regain the 
offensive from an attacker. One of Mahan’s students, Henry W. 
Halleck, wrote a military text of his own, Elements of Military 
Art and Science, and later served as the Union’s general in chief. 
Halleck borrowed much of his book from Jomini, including 
the notion that a defender—even if holding an entrenched po- 
sition—should strive to take the offensive. 


National Archives 


The theorists respected entrenchments. Mahan’s 1836 text 
on field fortifications made him the foremost American au- 
thority on them before the Civil War. He contended that field 
works could withstand musketry and urged their importance 


to his West Point cadets. Jomini advised the commander who | 


found strong entrenchments in his front to turn them, rather 
than to launch a “doubtful attack.” 

Pre-Civil War military thinkers respected field works, but 
they were not intimidated by them. Resourceful attackers, as 
the experience of the U.S.-Mexican War suggested, could over- 
come entrenched defenses. Jomini recommended a prelimi- 
nary artillery barrage, followed by a main attack by three small 
columns, supported by skirmishers and reserves. He believed 
that élan was essential to successful attacks against fortifica- 
tions. Jomini advised a commander “to launch one’s troops 
with all the vivacity possible upon the works . . . for the least 
hesitation is worse in such a case than the most audacious te- 
merity.” Mahan suggested that entrenchments should be at- 
tacked either by the bayonet alone, or by a combination of 
artillery and the edged weapon.'° 


West Point Professor Dennis Hart Mahan 


The experience of 1846-1847 suggested that a determined 
attack could prevail over field fortifications, and it also endorsed 
the value of the bayonet. A number of manuals for this popular 
weapon appeared between the 1840s and 1860s. Of the soldiers 
associated with these works, the officer who emerged the most 
famous was George B. McClellan. In 1852 this future com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac published Manual of Bayo- 
net Exercise, a translation of a French work. McClellan con- 
ceded that infantrymen in line formations would do little 
bayonet fencing, but contended that learning the skill was good 
for morale. He argued that “the men will surely be more steady 
and composed, from the consciousness of the fact that they 
can make good use of their bayonets, and easily protect their 


persons against everything but balls.’ John C. Kelton, who would 
have a distinguished career during and after the Civil War, pre- 
pared a bayonet manual that was used to train the cadets at 


| West Point. In 1861 R. Milton Cary offered Southern infantry- 


mena Skirmishers’ Drill and Bayonet Exercise, borrowed from a 
French source. His title page featured the motto: “The bayonet 
is the weapon of the brave.”'® 

The pre-Civil War theorists, then, emphasized the bayo- 
net, close-ordered line formations, and the tactical offensive, 
but they often qualified the advice they offered to prospective 
commanders. Jomini sometimes presented a main idea, then 
tempered it with a list of exceptions. Mahan’s teachings carried 
qualifications and featured subtleties, which his students were 
prone to ignore. In his 1836 A Complete Treatise on Field Forti- 
fication he recommended attacking entrenchments by sur- 
prise—and then acknowledged that this couldn't always be 
done. In such cases the assaulting troops would be forced to 
use the bayonet alone or a combination of the bayonet and ar- 
tillery. “The first is the most expeditious method,” Mahan ad- 
vised. “But it is attended with great destruction of life.” 


General Winfield Scott 


A little less than twenty years after Mahan published Field 
Fortification, the opportunities for “great destruction of life” 
became greater, when the War Department adopted the rifle as 
the standard shoulder arm of the U.S. Army. Officers had long 
appreciated the range and accuracy of this armament, but could 
only consider it a special weapon, unsuitable for mass issue to 
line infantrymen. Traditional rifle bullets were made slightly 
larger than their gun’s bore and had to be hammered home. 


| This made the weapon clumsy to handle and slow to load, and 


therefore best entrusted to soldiers who could remain calm 
enough to manage it under fire. Also the rifle’s advantages were 
maximized by a man with good eyesight and a strong nervous 


| system, who could capitalize on its accuracy. In contrast, the 
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musket was used to deliver massed volleys and could be issued bore muskets took 160 shots at a flour barrel 180 yards away. 


broadly to all recruits. 


in ordnance. The solution was an oblong bullet, small enough 
that it could be dropped into the barrel, and made of soft lead 
with a hollow base encircled with grooves. When the gun was 
fired, the soft lead hollow base expanded to fit the rifling of the 
barrel, giving the projectile a directed spin that the musket ball 
lacked. This bullet was named after Captain Claude Etienne 
Minié of the Chasseurs d’Orleans, although he probably was 
not the only, or even the first, person to suggest its principle!” 


_ They hit it only four times.” 
The difficult loading procedure that limited the rifle to the | 
status of a special weapon was eliminated by an improvement | 


When the rifles replaced the old smoothbores, the army 
needed a new infantry drill manual. Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis asked Major William J. Hardee to study the books used 
by foreign armies and arrive at one for his own. Major Hardee 
prepared a two-volume work, Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics, 
largely a translation of a French manual, The War Department 
endorsed his effort and published it in 1855. Hardee’s Tactics 
remained in print many years, and only minor changes were 
incorporated when it was republished in 1860 and 1861, and in 
two Confederate editions. 


Hardee recognized that attackers would 
have to be compensated for the increased 
firepower that the rifle gave to defenders. The 
largest single change that he made to Scott’s 
drill was to increase the speed of an assault- 
ing line. Hardee used the same basic rates of 


; Farias re Dy 4 \ \3 Le neny advance as his predecessor, but he also added 
be ay pr Soa) more rapid ones. Secretary Davis’ protégé in- 
tt VT x SY Vo eS troduced a “double quick time” and a “run.” 


The former was a 33-inch step taken at 165 a 
minute—a longer stride and a speedier gait 
than any that Scott’s Tactics allowed, even in 
emergencies. 

The soldiers of the “Old Army, who had 
to master the lengthened step and faster pace 
of the Hardee system, nicknamed it the 
“Shanghai Drill.” After practicing the new 
double quick time rate at West Point, Cadet 
George William Cushing sent his family a 
cartoon sketch that he labeled the “Shanghae 


/ 


Cadet George William Cushing’s sketch of the “Shanghae Drill.” 


With the introduction of the “Minié bullet,” line infantry- 
men gained the greater range and improved accuracy of rifled 
shoulder arms, while they loaded them as readily as muskets. 
The rifle was no longer limited to a special status. While it re- 
mained true that a man with good eyesight and steady hands 
could take better advantage of the weapon’s accuracy than a 
less gifted comrade, the larger point was that a line of infantry- 
men volleying with their rifles would outperform a line armed 
with smoothbores, with no loss of efficiency in loading. 

Six years before the Civil War, the U.S. Army adopted the 
Model 1855 Springfield rifle-musket, the first weapon of its kind 
to serve as the standard shoulder arm of the service. (Narrowly 
speaking, “rifle-musket” referred to weapons whose barrels had 
interior rifling and whose exteriors resembled muskets in size 
and general details. In broad usage, they might be called “rifles,” 
in distinction to smoothbore muskets.)!* The rifles of the 1850s 
brought dramatic improvements in the range and accuracy. 
Unlike the muskets of the U.S-Mexican War, these new small 
arms could stop an attacking line as far away as 400 yards, and 
could kill at 1,000.'” 

Two primary accounts give a useful comparison of the 
range and accuracy of the new and old shoulder weapons: In 
1861 a Federal soldier wrote to his parents, “We went out the 
other day to try [our rifles]. We fired [from a distance of] 600 
yards and we put 360 balls into a mark the size of old Jeff 
[Davis]. In contrast, some Illinois infantrymen with smooth- 
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drill.” It depicted a line of cadets loping along 
with a long, running stride to keep up with 


| their instructor. Three years after the Civil War, one veteran 
_ recalled that Hardee’s Tactics, “from the peculiar pas gymnastique 
used for the double quick step, was familiarly known as the 
| ‘Shanghai Drill?” 


The Hardee drill was introduced to the West Point cadets 
during the autumn of 1854. George D. Bayard, a member of 


| the class of 1856, was among those who first practiced with the 
| new system. (He eventually served as a Union brigadier gen- 
| eral, and was mortally wounded at the Battle of Fredericksburg. ) 


| Cadet Bayard wrote in October 1854: “They are now drilling 


the Batallion by squads at the new system of Tactics, which has 
[been] translated from the French by Col. Hardee, & which it is 
proposed to substitute for the system at present employed by 
Skirmishers or Light Infantry. The object is to make the move- 
ments much more rapid.” In the spring of 1856, Bayard cor- 
rectly predicted that Hardee, as commandant of cadets, would 
substitute his tactical manual for Scott’s.*! 

These young men who aspired to become officers found 


' that Hardee’s double quick time, with its longer stride and faster 


rate, translated to hard work for them on the drill field. After 


| one practice session Cadet George William Cushing wrote to 


his family: “the drills are stopped, and [we are] mighty glad of 
it.” Contrasting Hardee’s work with Scott’s, Cushing observed 
that the new drill “is much different from the old system of 
tactics—instead of marching about like so many animated pok- 
ers,—the men carry their pieces at a trail or right shoulder 
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shift—and run at a kind of trot,—keeping dressed —though— 
and it is a pretty drill to look at.” Cushing left the impression 
that he would have preferred to “look at” the drill, rather than 
to practice it. 

Hardee introduced faster step rates that challenged the ca- 
dets and soldiers, but otherwise his drill book was much the 
same as Scott’s. In Ulysses S. Grant’s opinion, the new work 
was “nothing more than common sense and the progress of the 
age applied to Scott’s system.” The greater range of the rifle- 
musket made loose formations desirable, but Hardee called for 
traditional, close-order ones. His drill book assembled battal- 
ions and companies in two lines, thirteen inches apart, the same 
as Scott. Hardee followed his predecessor, too, in having the 
soldiers align their ranks by touching elbows. And the major | 
also believed in the old notion of élan: an attacking line should 
begin its advance “with life.” 

The best known successor to Hardee’s work was Brigadier 
General Silas Casey’s Infantry Tactics. No Federal soldier raised 
any pretense that this drill book represented an intellectual im- 
provement over Hardee’s effort. The chief reason for its exist- 
ence was wartime partisanship. After the firing on Fort Sumter, 
Union officers did not want to train from a book attributed to 
William J. Hardee, who by then was a Confederate general. The 
War Department published Silas Casey’s Infantry Tactics in 1862 
to make the 1855 drill system available in the North, while sav- 
ing itself from the embarrassment of crediting it to a senior | 
Southern officer—a protégé of Jefferson Davis, at that.” 


Regular Soldiers of the Mexican War 
In the foreground, an infantry officer and a mounted dragoon; 
behind them a column of infantry—all in campaign dress uniforms. 


“The introduction of the rifled Parrott field-pieces and the 
rifled muskets,” one soldier wrote after the Civil War, “made a 
change of tactics absolutely necessary; and the text-books passed 
into obsoleteness.”?? Casey and Hardee increased the step rates 
of advancing troops but did little else to compensate for the 


| firepower that emerged during the 1850s. It remained to be seen 
| how much the new drill books would help attackers who ad- 


vanced against defenders armed with rifle-muskets and pro- 


| tected by field entrenchments. 
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Civil War Society News 


North & South Marketing Director 

WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that Rande Davis has 
been appointed marketing director for North & South, with re- 
sponsibility also for advertising sales and development of the 
Civil War Society. Rande, who previously worked with Civil 
War magazine, has been our liaison with North & South’s na- 
tional distributor since we absorbed Civil War in October 1999. 
Rande was previously national marketing director for Warner 
Publisher Services (now a subsiderary of Time-Warner). 


North & South Schedule 

A GLANCE AT THIS ISSUE’S MASTHEAD will reveal that 
North & South has a new national distributor, Curtis Circula- 
tion. Curtis is a much larger company than our previous dis- 
tributor, and the change marks a very positive step, which should 
lead to considerably expanded sales. We were particularly keen 
that this issue should be the first distributed by Curtis, who 
took over in early July. In order to achieve this we stretched our 
schedule so that this issue and the previous one appeared two 
or three weeks later than originally planned. We will catch up 
the “lost” weeks over the course of the next several months. 
Those anxious readers who had called in asking “where is 
my magazine?” can now rest easy! 


The Overland and Seven Days Campaigns 

TWO HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY TOURS have been 
completed since the last issue of North & South appeared. 
In mid-May Gordon Rhea led a tour of the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania battlefields. The group assembled at the 
Fredericksburg Holiday Inn South on Friday the 18th, and 
that evening Gordon gave us an overview of the Wilderness 
battle. The following morning we boarded a bus at 8:00 a.m., 
and in a light drizzle set off for the Chancellorsville Visi- 
tors Center. After a brief stop there the bus continued into 
the Wilderness to Saunders’ Field. After Gordon gave a talk 
about General Warren’s attack across the field (depicted on 
the cover of this issue), the heartier participants followed 
the Union charge to the crest of the hill, crossed the Orange 
Turnpike, and circled back through the field to the south 
side of the road. The next stop was the Lacy House, which 
the Friends of the Wilderness Battlefield had opened espe- 
cially for the tour. Tom Van Winkle, the organization’s presi- 
dent, gave everyone a tour of the house and a viewing of 


the site where Stonewall Jackson’s arm was buried. (This | 


coming year, as we gradually develop the Society’s preser- 
vation activities, the restoration of the Lacy House will be 
one of the projects we intend to help fund.) Next stop was 
the Higgerson Field, where Roy Stone’s Pennsylvania troops 
made their charge, and then on to the Widow Tapp farm. It 
was raining hard by this time, so lunch was eaten on the 
bus, while Gordon talked about the “Lee to the rear” inci- 
dent. Many diehards insisted on marching across the field, 
so Gordon led a drenched procession across to the Texas 
monuments. Then on to the unfinished railroad grade where 
Longstreet made his flank attack on May 6, opened to us 
courtesy of Fawn Lake, which owns the property. From there 
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the group passed on to Todd’s Tavern, then closed the day 
by marching across Laurel Hill, the first of the Spotsylvania 
Court House battle sites. 

That evening Gordon gave a talk on the struggle at 
Spotsylvania, after which Ron Furqueron, Dennis Farmer, and 
Valli Anne Trusler of Historical Impressions gave a fine dra- 
matic presentation entitled “My Dearest Anne,” based on war- 


| time letters between a Virginia soldier and his wife. By the end 


of the performance there was hardly a dry eye, Union or Con- 
federate, in the house. Just as actually seeing a battlefield is a 
different experience to merely reading about it, so drama too is 
a whole new way of looking back on history. We shall certainly 
be retaining this element in our future program. 


At the opening of the tour, Gordon Rhea (center) looks as 
determined as Ulysses S. Grant. 


Gordon enthusiastically describes the details of an infantry attack. 


The next morning dawned fair, and we covered the battle- 
fields at Sporsylvania, charging with Emory Upton, then spent 
several hours at the Bloody Angle, tracing the Union attack and 
Confederate counterattack. After lunch at the McCool House 


| we walked along Lee’s final line, viewed the site of the abortive 


Union attack on May 18, and visited the monument to the 1st 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery at Harris Farm. We ended by fol- 
lowing the route of Grant’s withdrawal along Massaponax 
Church Road, stopping at the church itself. 


JUNE 15-17 SAW ANOTHER GROUP ASSEMBLE, this time 
at the Omni Hotel in Richmond. The first evening Dennis 
Farmer, director of the Chesterfield Historical Society, gave us 


an overview of the Seven Days Campaign, and the following 
morning we set off by bus for the battlefields. Once again the 
Virginia weather was not kind, and we experienced the edge of 
the tropical storm then blasting the eastern seaboard. But noth- 
ing daunted we visited the various battlefields—Mechanicsville, 
Gaines’ Mill, White Oak Swamp, and Malvern Hill. It was at the 
latter that the heavens really opened, and I—dressed only in 
shirt and jeans—became so wet that the black dye was washed 
from my shirt. As I remarked at the time, “I figured if I was the 
wettest, no-one else could bitch!” Despite the rain, Malvern Hill, 
the best preserved of the battlefields, was one of the highlights 
of the day. The afternoon concluded with a visit to Henricus 
Park, where the “Walk Through Time” included a Powhatan 
Village, colonial Henricus Citie (circa 1611), and Revolution- 
ary War and Civil War exhibits. The last item of the afternoon 
was a salute fired by Knibb’s Battery, CsA—the sound of the 
gun echoing across the James River. 

Over dinner—the food at the Omni was excellent by the 
way—we were serenaded with traditional banjo and violin 
music by Al Neale, and visited by Generals Longstreet (A.J. Gil- 
bert) and A.P.Hill (Kevin Miller) and a Richmond housewife 
(Valli Anne Trusler). A “wartime auction” of items captured 
from the Yankees was then conducted by Major John Warner 
Fairfax (Ron Furqueron) and an Irish Confederate sergeant 
(Tim Fredrickson), tour members bidding with “Confederate” 
money for a number of dubious (and hilarious) items. I men- 
tioned Malvern Hill as one of the day’s highlights. Another was 
certainly the after-dinner talk by award-winning historian Joe 
Harsh, entitled “George Brinton McClellan: A Reappraisal,” the 


Upcoming Battlefield Tours 


A MAJOR FOCUS OF THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY TOURS 
BELOW will be Civil War infantry tactics—the prewar debate 
over doctrine, the impact of new weaponry, and the evolution 
of fieldwords, etc. Participants will thus learn not just about a 
particular battle, but about Civil War combat as a whole. This 
special issue on infantry tactics (N&S, vol. 4, #6) will be an 
invaluable aid. SOCIETY RATES apply to all household mem- 
bers, even if only one of them is a Society member. The prices 
for the tours include everything apart from hotel accommo- 
dation (and breakfast), and travel. We have been able to nego- 
tiate excellent group rates at good hotels. BATTLEFIELD 
MAPS, name tags, etc., will be provided prior to each tour. 
For information and booking details, call the Civil War Soci- 
ety at 559-855-8636. 


AUGUST 3-5, 2001: THE CHATTANOOGA CAMPAIGN 


BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the Battle of Chickamauga, the 
opening of the “Cracker Line,” and the Battle of Missionary 
Ridge. Principal tour guides Jim Ogden, park historian, and 
author historian Ron Furqueron. Explore one of the largest 
Civil War battlefields, with guides who know every inch. 
Venue: The Radison-Read House, Martin Luther King and 
Broad Street, Chattanooga, TN 37402. Hotel has Civil War de- 
cor. Cost: Civil War Society members: $299, non-members $449. 


intention of which—as Joe pointed—was not to defend 
McClellan, but to understand him. Afterward in the bar the 
discussion was fast, furious, and most entertaining — every- 
one has an opinion on McClellan, and not a few came away 
that evening with that opinion modified. 

Sunday the group again piled into the bus, and visited 
Tredegar Iron Works, Hollywood Cemetery, the White House 
of the Confederacy, and the Museum of the Confederacy 
(where the Lee exhibit is still on display). Finally the run back 
to the hotel included a drive up Monument Avenue, our driver, 
“Nick” Nicholson, continuing to display his detailed and en- 
tertaining knowledge of the city. 

A lot packed into a single weekend, but all expressed their 
enjoyment, and their intention to take part in future Society 
tours—as had the members of the Overland Campaign tour. 
In fact twenty-six of the twenty-seven participants in that tour 
said they would like to accompany Gordon Rhea next year, 
when he covers the following stage of the campaign, North 
Anna and Cold Harbor (the one hold-out has a specific inter- 
est only in the Wilderness battlefield). 

On a personal note, it was especially pleasant for me 
to meet so many Society members and readers of North & 
South. Telephone, FAX, letters, email, are all very well, but 
there’s nothing quite like meeting face-to-face with the 
people for whom the magazine is published, and I look for- 
ward to meeting many more of you in the future—see be- 
low for details of the remaining tours this year, for which 
we still have a handful of places available. 

—Keith Poulter 


SEPTEMBER 28-30, 2001: FIELDS OF FIRE 

BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the war’s most studied battle— 
Gettysburg. Detailed consideration of the plans of the com- 
manders, and the tactics and terrain of the battlefield, reveal 
that there is much still to be learned—and some surprises 
along the way. Venue: Liberty Mountain Resort and Confer- 
ence Center, 78 Country Club Trail, Carroll Valley, PA 17320. 
Hotel facilities include Health Club, Indoor pool, and Atrium. 
NOTE: We have booked the entire hotel—40 rooms, $100 per 
room, per night (plus tax), all rooms are suitable for double 
occupancy—at $50.00 per person, per night (plus tax). Room 
bookings through the Civil War Society. Cost: Civil War So- 
ciety members: $299, non-members $449. 


JOIN THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY for only $39.95 per 
year. Includes a 7-issue subscription to North & 
South (subscribers: add $10.00 to your subscrition). 


800-546-6707 


For information and booking details on upcoming 
tours contact the Civil War Society: 559-855-8636 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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IT IS IMPORTANT TO UNDERSTAND what the definition of 
tactics is, as opposed to strategy, and operations. Strategy 
is “the big picture,” or “the art of the general’: it has to do 
with applying “the principles of war,’ of selecting how and 
in what manner one’s own military forces may be arrayed in 
ways so as to counter or defeat the enemy. Operations has 
to do with movements of men and materiel in such a man- 
ner as to place them where they can apply and fulfill the 
aims of the strategy. Tactics concerns what men are in- 
structed to do, and how to do it, after they have come into 
proximity with the enemy. 
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Defenders — “Beaten Zone” 


Defenders 


Fire from the front 
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There really are only a small num- 
ber of maneuvers that may bring troops 
into proximity with an enemy force for 
the purpose of attacking it. One can ad- 
vance directly in frontal attack. One can 
try to envelop left, or to envelop right. 
Still more daring, but offering the prom- 
ise of more spectacular results, if success- 
ful, is the double envelopment—trying | 
to hit an enemy emplacement on both 
its flanks. While offering the greatest 
chance of inflicting damage upon the | 
enemy, such a maneuver is difficult to | 
execute and dangerous to try—owing in 
part to the challenge of coordinating two | 
large troop movements, but mainly to | 
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force, rendering both elements suscep- 
tible to being “defeated in detail.” Then, 
lastly, one might move far to the rear of 
an enemy emplacement with the aim of 
cutting its lines of communications and 


and retreat, or to move from its prepared 
position. 

| A BASIC IDEA BEHIND THESE 
| TACTICS before the Civil War was that 
the firepower available to infantry would 
be such that advancing troops could close 
with those on defense and fight hand-to- 
hand. But the introduction of the much 


| the necessity of dividing the attacking 


longer-range rifled musket allowed such 
a potent degree of firepower that rarely 
could Civil War troops actually come into 
close contact—an advance either would 
be stopped before closure occurred, or 
defenders would be routed in retreat or 


| surrender. 


Firepower thus rendered frontal at- 
tack the least likely to produce the desired 
result, and yet that was the form of at- 
tack most often attempted in the Civil 
War. Why? Because it was simple and un- 
complicated: they are there and we are 
here, why not just charge ’em with over- 


| whelming fortitude and ferocity? Because 


more often than not it does not work, 


| that’s why. But many a Civil War officer 


| continued to try just that. 


Once the reality has been established 


| that firepower usually will prevent the 


supply. This can reasonably be expected _ 
_ to induce the enemy either to disengage | 


possibility of closing with an enemy for 
hand-to-hand combat, a basic law of 
physics dictates that flanking attacks 
promise greater chance of success than 
frontal ones. It is simply a fact that— 
given any soldier’s ability to aim—more 
rounds will fall long or short than will 
rounds which fall wide right or left. So, a 
volume of fire directed to the front (this 
is true whether applied to one individual 
or a mass of soldiers) will result in an el- 
liptical “beaten zone.” And when a flank- 
ing attack is successfully executed, one 
achieves enfilade fire. This is defined as 
“when the long axis of the beaten zone 
coincides with the long axis of the target 
zone” —1.e., the defending troops. If the 
flanking movement can be executed 


| quickly enough, unless the defending 
| enemy has made impressive preparations 
| to defend his flanks as well as his front, 


spectacular results can be achieved. 

In modern war (however one defines 
“modern war”) coverand concealmentare 
desirable things to have when in combat. 
Cover actually provides some physical 
protection from incoming fire, while con- 
cealment does not do that, but rather 
hides all or part of the defender’s body. 
Both have their desirable aspects. 

But what about the cover and con- 
cealment that defenders can find or cre- 
ate for their added security? Dennis Hart 
Mahan, who taught at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, from 1824 to 
1871—a most remarkable forty-seven- 
year-long career—preached to his stu- 


| dents that “Celerity is the secret of suc- 


cess.” He tried to instill in them the 


importance of mobility, surprise, and 
boldness. Nonetheless, he also stressed 
the importance of digging-in when on 
static defense. His admonitions induced 
mixed responses from his former charges 
when they fought in the Civil War. Many 
of them eschewed using any form of en- 
trenchment, because they thought this 
would lower the élan of the defending 
troops. Some officers actually opined, 
even after the war, that they believed 
troops who had served behind entrench- 
ments never again fought with the zest 
and unalloyed enthusiasm which their of- 
ficers desired. But these officers were 


wrong in their denigration of entrench- | 


ments, and experience after experience in 
the Civil War showed this to be so. 
Logic dictated that an attack column 
might offer the greatest chance for suc- 
cess, but only if the attacking movement 
could be accomplished with considerable 
celerity and at least some measure of sur- 
prise. But American terrain at the time 
of the Civil War tended to render this type 
of attack impractical if not quite impos- 
sible. The extensive wooded countryside 
dictated that open order was best. 
There were some meaningful limits, 
too, on the width of an attacking front 
that might be practicable or even pos- 
sible. A coherent corps was, of course, 
desirable (and in accord with Napoleonic 
maxims). Then, the corps commander 
could give overall tactical direction. But 
this almost never was possible under the 
conditions extant during the Civil War. 
So, logically, the next best step was to rely 
upon divisions as principal tactical units; 
but more often than not, even that was 


not possible. Brigades, and sometimes | 


even regiments, became the principal 


maneuver elements. It was brigades for 


the most part that did the tactical fight- 
ing in the Civil War—but sometimes it 
was a regiment or even a company. 

The difficult terrain also dictated 
that artillery and cavalry would play 
lesser tactical roles than under Napole- 
onic conditions, as did the increased fire- 
power of the defense. Now, save for in- 
dependent and smaller operations, 
cavalry especially had a new and more 
limited role: scouting and screening, 
flank protection, and augmenting pursuit 
when and if an attack had been success- 
ful. As for artillery, it was now best used 
in bolstering the defense—but not, as it 
was universally distributed at first, in a 


wide and piecemeal array: single batter- 
ies being widely scattered amongst the in- 
fantry units they were supporting. Now, 
and increasingly as the war progressed, 
| artillery was best employed when massed 
| in concentrated elements. 

But Civil War commanders were 
| slow to learn the new realities. Some never 
did. The better ones, who would eventu- 
ally chalk up the more significant 
| achievements, did learn—but only after 
a surprisingly sizeable number of actual 
| experiences, which offered clear example 
' of the changed tactical situation. 


| opportunity in which to stabilize their 
| lines and bring up fresh troops. A 1,200- 
| man force commanded by Brigadier 


General Benjamin M. Prentiss took po- 
sition in a protruding, and as it would 


| turn out, crucial salient, later dubbed the 


“Hornet’s Nest.” U.S. Grant visited the 
spot and gave Prentiss the order to “hold 
at all hazards.” 

There was an eroded wagon trace, 
the old Purdy-Hamburg Stage Road, 
about two-thirds of a mile in length, 
along which the troops had aligned. It 
offered, of course, the cover of a ready- 
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Frederick E. Ransom Sketchbook, Illinois State Historical Library 


Men of the 11th Illinois Infantry fire disciplined volleys at the attacking 


Confederates at Shiloh. However, in the open and exposed to enemy fire, 


they gave way within ten minutes—in contrast to the defenders of the 


sunken road, who held their position for six hours. 


| THE BATTLE OF SHILOH, APRIL 
6-7, 1862, offered such an illustra- 
tion. The Confederates engaged an unen- 
trenched, somewhat unready enemy 
force, and did so with a substantial ele- 
ment of surprise. The Confederate ad- 
vance went well for most of the morning 
of April 6, but things began to snarl and 
the advance stalled. Many men were sim- 
ply exhausted. Many could not resist 
feasting on the finds within the aban- 
doned Federal camp sites. Many were 
short on, or out of, ammunition. The 
| Federals were thus given a window of 


made entrenchment. Again and again 
Rebels hurled themselves haplessly 
against this strong line, and the casual- 
ties began to pile up. 

Hours slipped by while the Confed- 
erates formed and reformed and as- 
saulted, ultimately a total of eight times. 
The final attack was launched at 3:30 
p.m. Probably some 10,000 Confederates 
were thrown into this fight, and a careful 


| student of the episode places their casu- 


alties at about 2,400, or twenty-four per- 
cent. Flanking movements probably 
could have produced the same outcome 
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Drawing by R.T. Daniel, Museum of the Confederacy 


with less loss, but the Confederates con- 
sistently tended in this battle to try brute 
strength over finesse. Of course, too, by 
more modern standards the general ad- 
vance should not have been halted in 
other sectors simply to await reduction 
of the Hornet’s Nest. But the prevailing 
norm then was to not to leave any major 
pocket of resistance in one’s rear. 


portunity to pour a searing, partial enfi- | 
lade fire into Pope’s assault. 

But not before the attacking thrust | 
upon Jackson’s corps had allowed some | 
of the combatants to come into proxim- | 
ity and engage in hand-to-hand combat. 
A goodly part of Jackson’s men enjoyed 
the cover and concealment provided by | 
the cut which had been prepared for a | 


#3; 


of the war’s greatest counter-assaults. 
Most of the Yankee army fled in disarray. 
Only a spirited and dogged defense on 
Henry House Hill prevented a thorough 
disaster for the Federal army. When night 
fell, the Union force was in full retreat to 
Centreville. 


THE SECOND BIG EASTERN 
LESSON came just a few weeks later, 
at the Battle of Antietam on September 
17, 1862, in and around Sharpsburg, 
Maryland. In this day-long engagement 
the Confederates defended entirely 
unentrenched. Union Major General 


MS) George B. McClellan had planed a sup- 


Men of the Louisiana Brigade, their ammunition exhausted, throw rocks at 
the attacking Federals during the Battle of Second Manassas. This was one 
of the relatively rare occasions where hand-to-hand combat occurred. 


The salient was finally taken after a 
heavy artillery barrage, but the defend- 
ers had bought six hours of time, and this 
clearly saved the day for the Federal army, 
and allowed the tide to turn in Grant’s 
favor. So, there was a spectacular lesson, 
occurring in the Western Theatre, as to 
what benefit could come from defend- 
ing with the benefit of some cover and 


concealment—provided in this case for- | 


tuitously by thicket and sunken road. The 
next two lessons of this type came in the 
Eastern Theater, the first being at the Sec- 
ond Battle of Bull Run (Manassas) on Au- 
gust 29-30, 1862. 

Here, Federal Major General John 
Pope was duped into thinking that he had 
succeeded in moving with sufficient ce- 
lerity to be able to launch an attack upon 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps, with James 
Longstreet haplessly trying to come up. 
But, as it turned out, Longstreet arrived 
in time—and the artillery battalion un- 
der Colonel Stephen D. Lee seized the op- 


railroad, the railroad not yet having been 
finished. These Confederates were much | 
more secure than those who were not 
provided with such fortuitous entrench- 
ment. From the woods Jackson’s veter- 
ans stepped forward. The Federals di- 
rected musketry fire in long cascading | 
rolls at the defenders. Twice Porter’s as- 
saulting lines faltered and scurried back 
from the searing Confederate fire, but still 
they came ona third time. Hand-to-hand 
combat broke out in several sectors of the 
line. Some of the Confederates, out of 
ammunition, threw rocks at their attack- 
ers. More Federals were sent into the fray, 
but Jackson’s men held firm. 

Then came the punishing enfilade 
fire from S. D. Lee’s guns, and that halted 
the Federal advance. Soon thereafter 
Longstreet took the initiative and un- 
leashed a furious counter-assault—most 
of his men having been rather well con- 
cealed until they stormed forward. Some 
Federal units simply dissolved. It was one | 
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posedly masterful double envelopment 
with a diversionary assault upon the 
Rebel center. But things unfolded piece- 
meal, from north to south. At the lower 
point of the battle lines, a bridge called 
“the Rohrbach” proved very difficult for 
the troops under Ambrose E. Burnside 
to secure and pass over. Later re-dubbed 
the “Burnside Bridge,” this obstacle held 
up the Union advance for a number of 
hours. 

The Confederates even found it 
practicable to diminish their forces fac- 
ing Burnside, and to redeploy them at 
more seriously threatened points. By 
mid-morning the focus had shifted to the 
Rebel center. There, a farm lane, worn 
down below the adjacent surface by 
weather and long use, formed a natural 
trench. This the Confederates bolstered 
with a breastwork of fence rails. Later 
called the Sunken Road, and by others the 
Bloody Lane, this sector became the scene 
of the most awful slaughter: one federal 
division lost forty percent, another ten 
percent. A Confederate officer wrote that 
his unit’s first volley “brought down the 
enemy as grain falls before a reaper.” 

It could have been even more spec- 
tacular: there was considerable “dead 
space” beyond the Confederate front. 
Dead space is an area beyond the 
defender’s front, where because of some 
terrain oddity or variation, an advanc- 
ing attacker can find some respite, safe 
from direct fire from the defensive 
lines. Sometimes dead space is effec- 
tively reduced simply by advancing 
some of the defensive emplacements, but 
the safest and most effective way to do it 
is with high-angle indirect fire—either 
from howitzers, or more typically from 
mortars. 


Suddenly, however, some mishap in 
Confederate command caused this for- 
tuitous position to be abandoned. Luck- 
ily for the hard-pressed Rebels, this was 
their only serious tactical error of the day. 
McClellan could have exploited his good 
fortune, because the position was clearly 
visible from his headquarters, but he did 
nothing, relying instead on the success he 
erroneously assumed Burnside would 
achieve. 

This episode was also an example of 
the precious gifts offered by the posses- 
sion of cover. Otherwise, General Robert 
E. Lee—despite receiving so major an 
assault on the defensive while completely 
unentrenched—handled each tactical 
challenge as it arose with an impressive 
response. Again, though, the Bloody Lane 
should have been a more well and widely 
received lesson in tactical reality than it 
proved to be. 
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men along a seven mile front stretching 
from the Rappahannock on the left to 
Massaponax Creek on the right. Three 
hundred pieces of artillery were arrayed 
in support. All the dead space to the front 
of the Confederate positions was covered 
to such an extent that one Confederate 
officer asserted that not even a chicken 
could get across the battleground. The 
great key in the defense was a sunken 
road and stone wall at the base of the 
heights. The stone wall not only provided 
the obvious—a great place for Confed- 
erate defenders to crouch behind—it 
also provided something that only the 
Rebels knew about: that the ground be- 
hind the wall was much lower than that 
to the front, allowing the Confederates 
not just to crouch behind the wall but 
actually to stand. 

All day the Federals charged what 
proved to be an almost impregnable po- 


Confederates firing from behind the stone wall on Marye’s Heights during 
the Battle of Fredericksburg. This illustration by Allen Christian Redwood 
was actually based on a photograph of Confederate casualties at the same 
spot during the later Battle of Chancellorsville. 


THE NEXT SPECTACULAR EX- | sition, and they were beaten back each 


AMPLE OF COVER and conceal- 
ment’s value came in the Battle of 
Fredericksburg, on December 13, 1862. 
Lee had time to prepare his defenses be- 
fore Major General Ambrose Burnside 
rashly assaulted along a wide front. Not 
seriously contesting the Federal crossing 
of the Rappahannock River, Lee fortified 
the heights west of the city, which were 
from one to two miles away from the 
river. Lee placed his approximately 75,000 


time with very heavy losses. Only dark- 
ness put an end to the essentially useless 
slaughter. It was during this battle that 
Lee and Longstreet sat atop their horses 
looking down from a higher eminence at 
what was happening and Lee said to his 
principal subordinate: “It is well that war 
is so terrible, lest we grow too fond of it.” 
Later, when General Joseph E. Johnston 
read about this spectacular battle, he rue- 
fully proclaimed his sorrow that “no one 


will attack me in such a position.” The 
Federals had suffered 12,653 casualties in 
killed, wounded, and missing; the Con- 
federates 5,309. 


THE SUPREME LESSON CAME 
on the third day of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863. On the two previous 


| days, Lee had hit the Federal right and 
| then the Federal left. Both attacks pro- 


duced promising but not conclusive re- 
sults. This led Lee to suppose that the 
Federals must be weakest in the center. 
What could have made Lee feel that it was 
propitious for an assault-wave to cross 
more than a mile of uphill, artillery-swept 
open ground? How could this eighteen- 
to-twenty minute rapid walk directly into 
fierce enemy fire be made, and the attack- 
ers arrive with enough cohesion and vigor 
to break a line of determined defenders? 
Well, the plan was not totally without re- 
cent precedent. It was, after all, only four 
years since Napoleon III, at Solferino, had 
smashed the Austrian center, by com- 
mencing with a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment and then following up with a vig- 


| orous frontal assault. 


Lee planned a similar attack. But the 


| Confederate artillery failed to knock out 
its Federal counterpart, and the charging 


infantry was hit by both artillery and in- 
fantry fire. Halfway to their objective the 
Confederates reached a swale which shel- 
tered them from much of the incoming 
fire. There they halted and redressed their 
lines, before again moving forward. Ca- 


| sualties swiftly mounted, and only a piti- 
| ful handful reached the Union lines. There 
| were perhaps two minutes of hand-to- 
| hand fighting before the “high tide of the 


Confederacy” began to recede—the van- 


| quished remnants making their way back, 
| leaving about fifty percent of their num- 


ber killed, wounded, or captured. 


THE PROBLEM OF COURSE 
WAS NOT THE PRESENCE or lack 
of cover and concealment, but was the 
enhanced strength of the defense, brought 
about by increased firepower. John K. 
Mahon elaborated on this, emphasizing 


| the impact of rifling and conoidal pro- 


jectiles, in his long-ago-published article, 
“Civil War Infantry Assault Tactics,” in 
Military Affairs, a precursor journal of The 
Journal of Military History. These inno- 
vations made it necessary for armies to 
assemble farther apart than formerly, and 
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also dictated that the density of men in 
the combat zone needed to be reduced. 
Shock action, particularly assault in col- 
umn, was rendered much less viable. 
Battles became not only longer but also 
typically less decisive. Why? Because 
whenever a vanquished commander 
elected to retreat, he had sufficient fire- 
power to provide enough protection for 
a forced disengagement. A defeated Civil 
War military force almost always could 
end the battle, get away, and salvage some 
fighting capability, which then could be 
nurtured and which would allow fight- 
ing again on a future date. 

Could any tactical innovation or 
variation lessen the impact of the new 
weaponry? Edward Hagerman discussed 
this question at length in his 1960s doc- 
toral dissertation belatedly published in 
1988 as The American Civil War and the 
Origins of Modern War. Hagerman 
pointed out the admonitions given by 
Mahan, who had begun to extol the value 
of field fortifications even before the in- 
troduction of the minié ball (which en- 
abled the more accurate rifle to achieve 


the same rate of fire as the musket). | 
Mahan also was insightful enough to en- | 
vision that any big war would necessarily | 
involve a lot of inexperienced citizen sol- | 
diers, who would be unlikely to execute | 


Napoleonic assaults effectively. Some of 
Mahan’s students began using field works 


early in the Civil War, while others were | 


leery of them and their potential nega- 
tive effects on morale, élan, and efficiency. 
But these latter were thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of cover and con- 
cealment by the later part of the war. 

Grady McWhiney and Perry D. 
Jamieson agree with both Mahon and 
Hagerman in their Attack and Die. They 
strongly suggest that Northerners per- 
ceived the defensive advantages bestowed 
by technological innovation rather 
quickly, while Confederates generally 
took longer, and in some cases, never did 
so. Why? Because Northerners by-and- 
large were of Anglo Saxon stock, while 
Southerners had stark heritage and be- 
havioral residuals in Celtic stock. Celts, 
throughout history, they observe, favored 
rash and uninhibited offensive operations 
and tactics. Hence, Southerners, like their 
Celtic ancestors, had a fatal propensity to 
“Attack and Die.” 

Whether the Southerners’ Celtic 
heritage did, or did not, render them 


mentally afflicted and inclined to rashly 
bleed themselves to death was, as one 
might expect, very controversial. So 
much so that the scholarly bickering 
tended to obscure the truly great contri- 
bution made by McWhiney and Jamie- 
son: they produced the best survey of tac- 
tics in warfare from the time of Napoleon 
I to the Civil War. 


troops can manifest. (And, indeed, ter- 
rain quite often renders any of these last 
options impossible anyway.) Hence, 
more often than a casual observer or stu- 
dent might suspect, a frontal assault is the 
only viable option. 

Paddy Griffith, in his 1989 book 
Battle Tactics of the Civil War, takes a 
completly different tack. He does not be- 
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The 1864 campaigns, particularly in Virginia, 
where Generals U.S. Grant and Robert E. Lee commanded, 
were particularly bloody. 


In 1986 my collaborators—Archer 
Jones, Richard Beringer, and William 
Still, J.—and I published Why the South 
Lost the Civil War, which had an appen- 
dix directly refuting the Attack and Die 
thesis. The following year Albert Castel 
published his very impressive and 
thoughtful article, “Mars and the Rever- 
end Longstreet.” Here Castel looks at 
available assault options, and attempts to 
explain why various assaults took place. 
Once forces actually engage in combat, 


commanders have only four options. | 


They may fight on the defensive; they 
may attack on a broad front; they may 
do so directly on a narrow front; or they 
may attempt to strike their opponent’s 
flank or flanks (or, alternatively, get far 
to the enemy rear in a turning move- 
ment.) Once one opts for the defensive, 
he has surrendered the initiative. Attack- 
ing on a broad front offers the promise 
of success only when one possesses some 
overwhelming numerical and/or topo- 
graphical advantage. Flanking move- 
ments and turning movements are diffi- 
cult to execute because of the deficiencies 
of timing and precision which volunteer 
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lieve that the rifle produced significantly 
more effective firepower; indeed he deni- 
grates the concept that the Civil War was 
the first modern war, and calls it instead 
the last Napoleonic war. He emphasizes 
the frequent presence of wooded and/or 
brush-encumbered battle areas, which cut 
down the possible long-range effective- 
ness of firepower. He stresses the limita- 
tions imposed by the twin realities that 
most of the soldiers were poorly disci- 
plined and inexperienced and most of the 
officers were nothing more than rank 
amateurs trying to make war, and that 
these, more than defensive firepower, were 
what caused most assaults to fail. Earl J. 
Hess in his 1997 book The Union Soldier 
in Battle, tends to second Griffith’s the- 
ses. But Reid Mitchel, a fellow contribu- 
tor to this special issue, strongly disagrees 
with much of Griffith’s conclusions. 
Many ensuing arguments have 
tended to look for one prevailing ten- 
dency or another, and to weigh its rela- 
tive significance and impact. It is, after all, 
an impossible argument to win com- 
pletely. To what degree was the Civil War 
“old,” to what degree was it “modern”? 
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One can easily make good arguments for 
both extremes. To what degree, further, 
was it “total”? It assuredly was not “to- 
tally” total—_for there never has been such 
a conflict fought, save possibly in prehis- 
toric times, or maybe on certain occasions 
in the ancient world. 

But the Civil War was indeed a very 
hard-fought war. The men on both sides 
believed deeply in their cause. James M. 
McPherson has done much to discover 
and shed light on the motivation of Civil 
War soldiers. In his For Cause and Com- 


rades (1997), he draws attention to the | 
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citizen soldiers’ “prized individualism, 
self-reliance, and freedom from coercive 


authority.” While military discipline and | 


the necessities of combat could strip 
them of some of their individualism, they 
never could be turned into disciplined 
military cogs. This added also to the im- 
probability of frontal assaults being likely 
to produce successful results. Nonethe- 
less they did work sometimes. This was 
due not so much to luck, nor to the pro- 
pitiousness of the maneuver, but gener- 
ally to the comparative degree of élan, 
dash, and determination that command- 
ers managed to elicit—usually by offer- 
ing themselves as motivating examples. 

Another thing that much aug- 
mented defending infantry was very ef- 
fective artillery. Again, however, we have 
a beclouded situation: all too often artil- 
lery ammunition was defective, and fur- 
thermore few Civil War artillerymen were 
sufficiently skilled at indirect and long- 
range fire. Thus short range canister fire 
was most often used to augment the de- 
fense. It was very difficult (but not totally 
impossible) to use artillery in the attack. 
When it was, it helped a lot. 

Cavalry on the other hand had lost 
nearly all of its traditional function on 
the attack. Now it was almost totally rel- 
egated to scouting, screening, protecting 
flanks, and aiding in the mop-up or pur- 
suit after a successful assault. It could, of 
course, be used as mounted infantry— 
adding a measure of mobility and fire- 
power to any command’s combat capa- 
bility. Stephen Z. Starr, however, offers 
some thoughtful counter-arguments in 
his three-volume Union Cavalry in the 
Civil War (1979-1985), emphasizing that 
there was a considerable break with tra- 
ditional European uses of cavalry, and 
outlining some new ways in which cav- 
alry was employed. Again, limitations 


were imposed by the reality that neither 
the horses nor the men had sufficient 
training to be maximally effective. The 
South possessed some early advantages 
in this category—owing to the reality 
that more Southern youths had consid- 
erably more horseback riding experience 
than Northerners—but in time North- 
erners learned as much as Southerners 
had known at the outset, and thereafter 
Federal cavalry was every bit an equal, 
and sometimes a superior, arm. 


CERTAINLY IT IS TRUE THAT 
WITH THE PASSAGE OF TIME 


the combat effectiveness of forces on 


both sides increased greatly. Each year of | 


the Civil War was marked by more de- 
structive, aggressive, and violent war- 
making. So it is no surprise that the 1864 
campaigns, particularly in Virginia, 
where the war’s two best generals were 
pitted against each other, were particu- 
larly bloody. 

By the latter part of the war, soldiers 
on both sides had thoroughly learned the 
value and importance of cover and con- 
cealment. Hence, at the end of every day’s 
marching or maneuvering much use was 
made of entrenching tools. It was simply 
and starkly no longer possible to punch 
through a prepared defensive position. So 
in the opening engagement of the Vir- 
ginia Campaign, on May 5-6, the results 
were inconclusive: the Confederate lines 
were much threatened but held, and the 
casualties were staggering. Of over 
100,000 Federals engaged, 2,246 were 
killed, 12,037 wounded, and 3,383 miss- 
ing. The Confederates numbered some- 
thing over 60,000, and while the Rebel 
losses are uncertain, they probably to- 
taled just a bit over 7,500. What Grant 
could do—and, unlike his predecessors 
did do—was to sidle off and thrust far- 
ther southward instead of retreating. 

There were scant few officers on ei- 
ther side who had any inklings what 
might be done to overcome the tactical 
standoff, but one who did was young 
Federal Colonel Emory Upton. Having 
graduated from West Point number eight 
in his class, just shortly before the war 
began, Upton encountered enormous 
opportunity for getting ahead during the 
conflict. He took various staff and line 
appointments early, and then went into 
the volunteer service and became colo- 
nel of the 121st New York. He was a good 


leader of men, and also a thoughtful and 
scientific-oriented soldier. He harbored 
a deep suspicion that there was some bet- 
ter way to deal with the solid trenches 
which the Rebels prepared every time 
they drew up on defense. 


Mule Shoe salient, Emory Upton 
was promoted to brigadier general. 


On May 10, 1864, on the eve of the 
Battle of Spotsylvania, Upton spoke to his 
superiors about his ideas, and they de- 
cided to give him twelve specially chosen 
| infantry regiments to try whatever he 
| might. Upton was going to attempt an 
attack by column. The spot picked for 
him to assault was foreboding. There was 
a 200 yard upward slope to the Rebel po- 
sition, which was fronted by a heavy aba- 
tis of felled trees, their sharpened 
branches pointing toward the Federals. 
The Confederates had fashioned a solidly 
constructed trench, using logs and 
banked-up earth, a head log atop, so that 
the Rebels could stand and fire through 
aslit only about three or four inches high. 
There were heavy traverses—mounds of 
earth running to the rear at right angles 
from the main embankment—at fre- 
| quent intervals, protecting the defenders 
from envelopment and the possibility of 
enfilade fire. 

In Upton’s mind, the viability of his 
planned column assault depended upon 
speed: a mass of men had to get atop the 
parapet very quickly. For this to be pos- 
sible, the assaulters should not stop in 
their advance to exchange volley fire. Ev- 
ery man was to have his musket loaded, 
and bayonet fixed, but only the men in 
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the three leading regiments were to cap 
their pieces. If those soldiers with un- 
capped pieces could run fast enough and 
get into proximity with the Rebel defend- 
ers, it would be easy for them then to cap 
their rifles and engage in close-range 
shooting. 

Upton’s advancing force met a sharp 
fire, but—although with painful sacri- 
fice—they got through the abatis, and 
then swept forward without halting. 
There followed some desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting. The Rebels easily shot or 
bayoneted the first Yankees who reached 
the parapet, but the weight of numbers 
finally began to yield results: many de- 
fenders were killed, and those remaining 
began to break and run to the rear. The 
next wave of Upton’s assaulting force 
swept forward and secured a second 
trench to the rear of the initial Rebel 
front. The scheme had worked: twelve 
blue-clad regiments had burst the Con- 


federate line wide open and at a place 


where it had been strongest. A goodly 
number of prisoners were taken. 

But Upton’s men now were three 
quarters of a mile ahead of the rest of the 
Union army, and the Rebels began to 
bring up strong reinforcements. The 
Confederates doggedly closed the gap in 
their line, and Upton with no help com- 


ing from his rear and quite unable to go | 
any farther to the front now began to try | 


leading his men back to their own main 
lines. They brought about a thousand 
prisoners with them. 

Grant was impressed and rather en- 
couraged. What twelve regiments had 
done might be repeated on the morrow 


with a much larger force. “A brigade to- | 


day—we'll try a corps tomorrow,’ one of 
Grant’s orderlies heard him say. But to- 
morrow proved to be a bit too soon: it 
took time to mount an attack of the size 
now envisioned. So May 11 passed with 
the troops holding their lines, a great 
train of wounded men started toward 
Fredericksburg, and the Federals making 
their plans. 

Grant and Meade chose a new spot 
for the attempted breakthrough. The 
Confederate lines now covering Spotsyl- 
vania Court House were formed in two 
tangents—a long one opposite the Fed- 
eral right, and a shorter one somewhat 
to the east. The two lines did not inter- 
sect, but rather were joined by a great 
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ward the north to cover some high 
ground. This constituted a huge salient 
nearly a mile deep and a half mile wide, 
which the Confederates named the Mule 
Shoe. 


Spotslvania— 
yr — the“Mule Shoe” 
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If this salient could be broken, the 
Confederate army would be cut in half. 
Doctrine suggested that the point of a 
salient would be difficult to defend, ow- 
ing to the fact that the defenders’ fire 
would tend to diverge. For that reason a 
great many heavy guns were brought up 
by the Confederates and emplaced to aid 
in the defense of the salient. 

The Federals knew the guns were 
there, but their thinking led them to sus- 
pect that a solid corps of infantry mak- 
ing a quick rush in column, with no fir- 
ing and no stopping, could overrun the 
salient before the guns chewed them up 
too badly. The guns became moot any- 
way, for when Rebel scouts saw the Fed- 
eral trains moving off toward the north- 
east on the afternoon of May 11, Lee 
deduced that Grant was starting another 


shift around the Confederate right, which | 


Lee would have to move sufficient force 
to meet and counter. The artillery pieces 


before midnight. 

As the daylight assault commenced, 
and the struggle continued to unfold, 
probably the only thing which kept the 
Federals from experiencing utter disas- 
ter was that the Rebel guns were gone. As 
the Federals ran madly forward, the 
Rebels countered by trying to get the 
twenty-two guns back in their Mule Shoe 
emplacements. If they had been in posi- 


| tion, the blue-clad targets would have 


constituted an artillerist’s dream. But 
only two or three of the pieces got into 
the gun pits and each fired one or two 
rounds before the massed Federals came 
flooding over the trenches. Between three 


They now constituted what essentially 
amounted to an excited mob. All organi- 
zation and control seemed to disappear. 
Then, suddenly, an ably led Confederate 
counter force slashed into the Mule Shoe, 
(Lee among them!), and commenced 


| driving the Yankees back. There was bit- 


| ter though confused fighting, while many 


Rebel troops shouted “Lee to the rear.” 


| Twenty-four Federal brigades had 


slammed into only a few hundred yards 
of entrenchments. The weight of their 


| numbers had produced some shreds of 


and four thousand Confederate infantry- | 


men were quickly taken captive. 
But the Federals then did not do as 


loop of entrenchments which jutted to- | theyshould have—continue the advance. 
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| desirable result at first, but now their 
| numbers were a handicap. Reforming 


and organizing proved to be just too dif- 


| ficult. Things had happened too fast, and 
| now no one knew quite what they ought 


to do next. Close-in clashes continued, 


__ perhaps the wildest and bitterest infight- 


ing of the entire war. 

Here now, at what would become 
known as the “Bloody Angle, probably 
about the only thing that kept the oppos- 
ing forces from mutual annihilation was 
that men fired so fast that they failed to 
aim. Upton though was pleased with the 


| way his men desperately continued to 
| fight, and he had the idea that they could 


do even better if they had some artillery 
to help them. He sent back for a section 
of guns, and two brass fieldpieces came 
wheeling up. Here was something 
joltingly new: attacking infantry aug- 
mented by advancing artillery—firing 
double charges of canister—plowing into 
entrenched Rebel infantry. When the 


| guns finally ceased their fire, they could 
were limbered up and taken to the rear | 


not be removed because all the horses 
were dead, and only two of the twenty- 
four artillerymen were unwounded. 
There was more hand-to-hand 
fighting, but it produced no victory and 
no defeat. The fighting went on all day 
and continued after dark, the corpses 
piled four and five deep. The Confeder- 
ates were forced to yield perhaps a square 
mile, and then they mended their lines. 
The Federals lost perhaps 6,800 men, the 
Confederates about 5,000. One South- 
ern man wrote of Grant, “We have met a 
man this time, who either does not know 
when he is whipped, or who cares not 
if he loses his whole army.” But Grant 
was not going to lose his whole army; 
and in any event, if things did continue 


| like this, the attrition factor alone would 


yield a Federal victory and eventually 
end the war. 
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AND SO THE WAR GROUND ON, 
with neither side able to demolish the 
other. Lee’s army always managed to sur- 
vive, but was constantly forced southward 
by Grant’s sidling. The Confederates 
could inflict great damage upon the at- 
tackers, as happened in the Battle of Cold 
Harbor, June 1-3. But the two armies 
gradually moved southward as far as Pe- 
tersburg, where on June 18, after assaults 
failed to break the Rebel lines, Grant 
commenced a siege. The nine-month- 
long siege was costly and bitter, and the 
Union army never was able to break 
meaningfully into or through the lines. 
But the much-more-numerous Union 
force ever-so-gradually extended the 
length of the siege lines, forcing Lee’s 
army to stretch and stretch farther, until 
at last they had stretched too far. 

Was the Civil War’s outcome decided 
by Northern tactical superiority? No. It 
was decided by Grant’s superior strategy: 
the use of simultaneous advance in 
widely separated scenes of action. Did the 
military powers of the world learn much 
about the realities of tactical stalemate 
now prevalent? No. And that was because 
the three wars of German Unification in 
which the Prussians proved so victorious 
and able to demolish the armies of France 
so rapidly fooled military thinkers into 
believing that mass and élan could break 
defending lines of well-armed defenders. 
World War I produced some sad illustra- 
tions to the contrary. There was a crying 
need for new tactical innovation, but as 
yet, it had not come. | 
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on the presidency of Jefferson Davis, co- 
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“HOUSES” QUIZ 
Match the name to the battlefield on which 
each of the following houses appears: 


1. Crew A. Franklin 

2. Worthington B. Antietam 

3. Hillsman C. Cedar Creek 
4. Wigley D. Manassas 

5. Troup Hurt E. Spotsylvania 
6. Carter E. Gettysburg 

7. Viniard G. Saylor’s Creek 
8. Landrum H. Chickmauga 
9. Sherfy I. New Hope Church 
10. Rohrbach K. Gaines Mill 
11. Watt L. Atlanta 

12. Twin Houses‘ M. Fair Oaks 

13. Matthews N. Monocacy 


14. Belle Grove 0. Malvern Hill 


TEASER QUESTION 
This Pennsylvania regiment was nick- 
named the “Roundhead regiment” because 
of the large number of Scotch-Irish soldiers 
in its ranks. 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-14 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it on the feedback card to 
the editorial address below. The author of 
the correct answer drawn from the North 
e& South hat will win a free book prize. 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The “Teaser” question in Volume 4, #4 was 
“What Civil War general was an ancestor 
of Gloria Vanderbilt?” 


Several correct answers were received, 
and the name drawn from the North & 
South hat was that of Virginia S. McNeal of 
Hemet, California, who not only provided 
the correct answer—Judson Kilpatrick 
(pictured above)—but also a complete 
family tree. Virginia receives a copy of 
Bowden and Ward’s recently published Last 
Chance for Victory: Robert E. Lee and the 
Gettysburg Campaign. 
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COVER STORY: “EXCELSIOR” BY 
DON TROIANI depicts Colonel George 
Ryan leading the men of the 140th New 
York Infantry in a vain charge across 
Saunders field, a clearing in the Wilder- 
ness on May 5, 1864. The attack—or- 
dered by generals too far in the rear to 
understand the situation—cost the regi- 
ment 255 casualties out of the 529 men 
who started the charge. 


For more information, contact 
Historical Art Prints: (203) 262-6680 
or visit the website at 
www.historicalartprints.com 


A Fugawee Replica 


Front: an original built in 1864 
Rear: The Fugawee Artillery Boot 
now in production. 

It has antique molded vamp, full 
cowhide lining. 
www.fugawee.com 


Fugawee Corp (800) 749 
0387 business hours only 


“The rifle musket, is more accurate, and 
has greater penetration, at 600 yards, than 


LOUIS A. GARAVAGLIA 
AND CHARLES G. WORMAN 


the former regulation musket...at 300.” 


—John St. George Morton, 1858 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


If the Civil War had started ten years ear- 
lier, its two primary infantry weapons would 
have been the muzzle-loading smoothbore 


musket and the muzzle-loading patched-ball | 


rifle. And these two guns would not have dif- 
fered very much from those used in the War 
of 1812—or, for that matter, in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Between the 1770s and the 
1840s, the major change in military small 
arms involved the transition from flint to per- 


cussion ignition. Those years also saw | 


steady improvements in the quality of manu- 
facture, improvements which extended to the 


arms themselves and to their ammunition. | 


But the characteristics of the all-important 
barrels changed little. Basically, the musket 
barrel of 1850, like its predecessor of 1812, 
was a simple iron tube about 3-1/2 feet long, 
with an inside diameter of 11/16" (or, in terms 
of caliber, .69, or 17.5 mm.), and with its rear 
or breech end plugged by a short stout 
screw. The rifle barrel, roughly six to nine 
inches shorter, was also thicker and heavier, 
with an inside or bore diameter of slightly 
more than 1/2" (or .54 caliber, or 13.75 mm.); 
more important than its dimensions were the 
slowly twisting grooves cut into its bore— 
the “rifling”—which caused its projectile to 
spin and thus gave it accuracy. 


LIKE THE RIFLE AND MUSKET that fired it, ammuni- 
tion changed little in the half-century prior to 1850. The 
musket’s cylindrical paper cartridge held coarse-grained 
black powder, 110 grains (1/4 ounce) or more, and a round 
lead ball of .64 to .65 caliber, usually (but not always) sur- 
mounted by three buckshot, which together constituted a 
“buck and ball” load. The notable difference in diameter 
between the musket’s .64/.65-caliber ball and its .69-caliber 
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| bore, more than 1/32", allowed fast reloading even after the 
buildup of residue or fouling from previous shooting—foul- 
ing which, with black powder, was always considerable. Of 
course, this rattling fit was hardly conducive to accuracy— 
hence the preference for the multiple-projectile buck-and-ball 
load, which gave the musket a better chance of hitting its tar- 
| get. Instead of a paper cartridge, the rifle was normally charged 
with powder from a flask or horn, and then a tight-fitting round 
ball, wrapped in a greased cloth patch to facilitate the process 
of ramming it down the barrel; the rifling grooves gripped the 
patch and the patch, in turn, gripped the ball to give it the 
required spin when fired. But the patched ball took time to 
load: at best, a rifle using it could deliver two shots a minute, 
and even this rate decreased as powder fouling accumulated 
_ in the bore. The musket could fire a constant three rounds a 
| minute—in some hands, as many as four. Other considerations 
also favored it; as one observer noted in the 1840s after a battle 
in Texas: “some of the men [fell into] the water while crossing 
| the river. One of the strongest objections to the rifle is the ease 
| with which it is put out of order, and the difficulty of refixing 
it; if the powder should get wet, the difficulty of unbreeching 
is far greater than the drawing of a musket-load.” So, in mili- 
tary circles, the rifle was relegated to a secondary role, issued 
principally to skirmishers or sharpshooters whose job was to 
support the musket-armed infantry. And, as a secondary arm, 
the rifle was not equipped with a bayonet, an item considered 
essential for a musket. ! 

Again, except for their percussion locks, the muzzle-load- 
ing musket and rifle of 1850 were much like their ancestors of 
1812 or 1775. Between 1850 and 1860, however, newly designed 
firearms incorporating major technological advances either 
made their initial appearance or rose to prominence: the Colt 
revolver, the Sharps breechloader, the Minié rifle, the Volcanic 
pistol, and the Smith & Wesson revolver. And by the close of 
1862 even newer guns had materialized, including the Spencer 
and Henry repeating rifles. Yet at the end of the Civil War in 
1865, small numbers of now-antiquated smoothbore muskets 
and patched-ball rifles were still in evidence. For the Federals, 
this was mostly a matter of preference—for the Confederates, 
of necessity.” 

Four years earlier it had been a matter of necessity for both 
sides. With the outbreak of war in 1861, the volunteers who 
answered the call outnumbered the available supply of up-to- 
date guns, and as a result both Union and Confederate agen- 
cies had to issue whatever older arms they could find. In terms 
of quantity, snoothbore muskets made up the largest group of 


By the fall of 1863, 
Springfield and Enfield 
rifle-muskets were the 
dominant infantry arms 
on the battlefield. 


“The Sentry” (1892), by William Spang. 

The painting was commissioned by the Grant 
Chapter of the Grand Army of the Republic to 
decorate the organization’s Philadelphia 
meeting hall. Courtesy the National Infantry 
Museum, Fort Benning, Georgia 
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such guns. In 1855 the U.S. Ordnance Department had adopted 
a new series of rifled arms, loosely called “Minié rifles,’ and 
this move had technically rendered the smoothbore obsolete. 
Because of this, many thousands of smoothbores were resting 
in mothballs when the war began. Two types were most in evi- 
dence: the Model 1842, the last and best of the government 
smoothbores, and the Model 1822, converted from flint to per- 
cussion lock. Alongside these were smaller numbers of the 
short-lived Model 1840, also altered to percussion. Only the 
later and better examples of the Model 1822 had gone to the 
conversion bench, so the Union volunteer who found himself 
equipped with such a gun in 1861 was reasonably well armed. 
So too was the Southerner, whose locally owned Palmetto Ar- 
mory of South Carolina had thought highly enough of the 
Model 1842 to make about 6,000 copies of it in the early 1850s. 
Soon afterward, using funds provided by the Militia Act of 
1808, Virginia began sending state-owned flint muskets to 
outside sources for conversion; the U.S. armory at Harper’s 


Ferry took on some of this work, with the balance handled by 
private contractors such as James H., Merrill of Baltimore. As 
things turned out, volunteers who carried these guns, both 
North and South, were considerably better armed than a good 
many who followed them into the ranks.? 


pressed for arms, and began purchasing foreign-made weap- 
ons to make up for shortages. Ultimately hundreds of thou- 
sands of such guns, rifles and muskets both, crossed the Atlan- 
tic to American shores. In one year, mid-1861 to mid-1862, the 
federal government reported the gathering of: 


Austrian rifles 0... loa;/55" Beleianiritles) seem. 23,994 
Austrian muskets ............. 34,500 Belgian muskets.......... 33,200 
English Tower muskets ...... SOOO renchiigilesssnc ere 48,108 
[English] Enfield rifles... 116,740 French muskets............. 4,850 
Prussian rifles 0... eA OO) | Militia GMIlES esesseevetveseeseece SNM 


Other foreign rifles ... 203,831 


Thousands more would join this list before the war was over.” 


| FOREIGN MADE SMOOTHBORES VARIED IN BOTH 


QUALITY AND CALIBER. Prussian, Austrian, and French 


| muskets, as well as Belgian copies of same, could range in cali- 


ber from .69 to .71 (18 mm.), depending on model and year of 


| manufacture. Additionally, several lots of Prussian and Austrian 


muskets had .72-caliber bores (just about the same as that ina 
modern 12-gauge shotgun). A list of Union arms purchased 
from a single house, Hedden & Hoey, between December 1861 
and June 1862 included 28,000 “Prussian smooth-bore mus- 


ES VE TEI OL EC TE CEES LT kets, calibre 69” and another 21,000 in “cali- 


U.S. musket converted to 
percussion by the simplest means 
possible, using the original flintlock 
hammer. Instead of a flint, the hammer 
now holds a short piece of iron, which 
strikes the nipple on a drum screw- 
threaded into the side of the barrel. 


Courtesy Fuller Gun Collection 

In theory, the supply of Model 22 and ’42 muskets on hand 
should have been adequate to arm any volunteer force, how- 
ever large. The number of M1822s originally made—by the na- 
tional armories at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry, and by con- | 
tractors such as Whitney, Waters, Pomeroy, and Starr—had | 
passed the half-million mark, and in the mid-1840s ordnance 
officers had deemed a majority of them—some 350,000—suit- 
able for conversion to percussion. And although the govern- 
ment completed only about 30,000 Model 1840s, the produc- 
tion totals for the M1842 musket (made almost exclusively at 
the national armories) exceeded a quarter million. Some of the 
guns were gobbled up in the Mexican War or in frontier ser- 
vice, but not enough to make any real difference to the supply. 
Late in 1859, when ordnance officials inventoried the arms at 
all their armories and arsenals, they found, in addition to thou- 
sands of rifles, more than 270,000 muskets “Altered to percus- 
sion, cal. .69” (M1822s and 1840s), plus some 210,000 “Made 
as percussion, cal. .69” (M1842s).* 

But as the “over-in-a-few-weeks” war continued beyond 
expectation, military agencies found themselves more hard- 
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percussion and rifled by Hewes & Phillips of Newark, N.J., c. 1861-62 


bre .725.” English muskets had even bigger 
bores, commonly as large as .75 (3/4", 19 
| mm.). Obviously, muskets of .71 caliber or 
more could, in a pinch, make use of .69-cali- 
ber ammunition, but the reverse was not al- 


U.S. Model 1822 musket, converted from flintlock to 


U.S. Musket, Model 1842, first official percussion musket. 


| ways true. To coax better performance from the foreign smooth- 


bores, Union arsenals eventually made up millions of .71- and 


| .72-caliber buck-and-ball cartridges for them, as well as lesser 


numbers of single-ball loads.® 

This multiple-make, multiple-caliber situation was not 
confined to the North. Confederate ordnance officer J. W. Mallet 
wrote that early in the war the South’s infantrymen had such 
diverse weapons as “Springfield and Enfield muskets, Missis- 
sippi and Maynard rifles, Hall’s and Sharp’s carbines, and arms 
of English, German, Austrian, and Belgian manufacture, of 


| many different calibers.” At one point Mallet’s office had 


“samples of more than twenty patterns of infantry weapons 
alone.” Perhaps his office also held samples of another Con- 
federate expedient, the double-barreled shotgun. Heavy 
double-barreled guns could be looked upon as two smooth- 
bore muskets in one, and although more popular with Rebel 
cavalrymen (especially when cut down), they were used by 
foot soldiers as well. Some were even modified to accept the 
special Bowie-style bayonets furnished by at least three Con- 


| federate shops.’ 


Above: Musket-armed Company K, 4th Georgia Volunteers (CSA), 
participants in an 1861 parade, Library of Congress. 
Right: Colonel George Willard, spokesman for the smoothbore. 
Killed at Gettysburg in 1863. U.S. Army Military History Institute. 


Far more common were the socket or triangular bayonets 
designed specifically for military muskets. Whether made in the 
North, South, or somewhere in Europe, these bayonets differed 
little from one another, usually having slender three-cornered 
blades between sixteen and eighteen inches long. Long-stand- 
ing military custom regarded the bayonet as nearly important 
as the firearm it fitted; in the U.S., in fact, prewar ordnance re- 
ports sometimes divided serviceable muskets into two catego- 
ries: “Muskets complete” and “Muskets without bayonets.”* 

As with their bayonets, the quality of foreign smoothbores 
ran the gamut from fine to miserable. In general, the newer En- 
glish, French, and Prussian arms, as well as selected Belgian and 
Austrian models, earned good marks. U.S. ordnance officers who 
inspected them described some of the French and Prussian guns 
as “solid and substantial... well made in lock, stock and barrel” 
or “(lock] strong and serviceable... [barrel] compares favorably 
in manufacture with the majority of smoothbore ones...” But 
the older, much-used guns—from any locale—and certain Bel- 
gian or Austrian products, provoked sharp criticism. In July 
1862, for example, Assistant Secretary of War P. H. Watson cau- 
tioned Union purchasing agent Marcellus Hartley to see that 
“after an arm has been accepted, another one be not substi- 
tuted before, during the process of, or after it has been packed. 
Many frauds were practiced in this way on American buyers 
last year, and will doubtless be attempted again...” One pur- 
chase actually went down in the books as: “480 inferior Aus- 


trian smooth-bore muskets.” Samples from a shipment 
of French guns were “all old and have evidently seen 
long and hard service.... The most peculiar feature of 
the arms [is] that they are lightly grooved, straight, or 
if any twist at all exists, it cannot be detected with the 
eye. As they are grooved, but so grooved as to be inca- 
pable of giving rotary motion to the ball, I can neither 
call them a rifled arm nor a smoothbore musket...” 
Other guns earned such comments as “inferior grade” 
or “rough and loose in working.” A report on a ship- 
ment of Austrian arms noted: “locks old flint, patched 
in some cases... Barrels, old flint with small [percus- 
sion] cone-seat brazed on.... Mixed with the barrels of 
usual length are many short barrels, 33 inches long. 

| Such guns are of little or no value and ought not to be 
: ibaporteds .one of the bayonets snapped into three 
pieces upon very a pres- 
sure in my hands.” 

So the Union volunteer of 
1861-1862 who carried a 
U.S.-made M1822 or 1842 
percussion smoothbore was 


far 


fairly well equipped 
better, in fact, than some of 
his Confederate counter- 
parts. Prior to the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek the Southern- 
ers “scattered about in 
groups, to improvise, as best 
they could, ammunition for 
their inefficient arms. Here, 
a group would be moulding 
bullets—there, another 
crowd dividing percussion caps, and, again, another group fit- 
ting new flints to their old muskets.”!° 

While not advocating the use of flintlocks, certain authori- 
ties both North and South argued that even when rifles were 
readily available the smoothbore musket still deserved a place 
in the ranks. Indeed, in much of the wooded terrain in the east, 


| shots beyond fifty yards were more the exception than the rule, 


and at that distance the fast-loading musket, with its buck-and- 
ball charge, was formidable enough. It could be equally formi- 
dable in open terrain once the haze of powder smoke settled 
over the battlefield, making targets indistinct. An Illinois sol- 
dier noted that, despite an initial reluctance to accept them, his 
outfit’s smoothbores proved “a very efficient and deadly weapon, 
and some of them were carried all through the service.” After 


| the Battle of Williamsburg in 1862 a New Jersey infantryman 
_ wrote: “At times, rifles would have been preferable, but as a gen- 


eral thing we did well with our smoothbores, as buckshot tells 
at short ranges.” Colonel George Willard of the 125th New York 
declared flatly that: “at short ranges, the buck and ball cartridge 
is certainly more effective, and it is susceptible of proof, that it 
is a grave error, to adopt for an army, rifled, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the smoothbored arms.” During the summer of 1863, 
with federal production facilities now in high gear, the vast ma- 
jority of the Union’s smoothbores passed from the scene, but 
(in line with Willard’s warning) some stayed on duty until war's 
end. In all probability, a greater proportion traveled to 
Appomattox in Confederate hands."! 
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Loading A Patched Ball 


The shooter pours 
desired quantites of 
reatively coarse-grained 
propellent powder into the N 
muzzle from a flask or horn. v 
Then starts the patched ball \— 
(patch of thin cloth makes for Ley? 
tight fit, accurate shot), and rams XY \\ 
it down until it is seated atop the 
powder firmly but without crushing grains. 


Nessler ball 


Wilkinson bullet British .70 Enfield 
for the Austrian rifles French Minié caliber minié Pritchett 


bullet 
F later Enfield 
bullet, with plug 


Source: Report of the U.S. Military Commission 
to Europe, 1855-56 


The accuracy of 
any rifle depended 
partly on its 
ammunition. 


Caliber .58 
paper cartidge 


Caliber .69 buck and ball 
paper cartridge 


Caliber .58 minié ball 


Source: Herschel C. Logan, Cartridges. 
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| Alsop’s 1862 patent drawing 
for his “Rifled Muzzles For 
Smooth-Bored Guns.” 


Bol 
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Despite the prevalence of smooth- 
bores early in the war, it was indeed the 
age of the rifle. A great deal of publicity 
had attended the military’s adoption of 
the Minié principle in 1855, and within 
a year even commercial arms dealers in 
the Far West were advertising Minié rifles 
among their wares. A musket, even when 
carefully loaded and aimed, was lucky to 
hit a man-sized target at any range be- 
yond 75 yards, whereas a good rifle could 
hit the same target at three times that dis- 
tance. So, to give the smoothbore some 
of the rifle’s accuracy without altering the 
arm itself, new projectiles appeared for 
it, the predecessors of the modern “rifled 
slug” for shotguns. One of them, a Bel- 
gian design known as the “Nessler ball,” 
had been examined by a U.S. military 
commission visiting Europe in 1855-56. 
According to the commission’s report: “of 
late much use has been made of [it]... 
The ball is hollow at the base, to make it 
expand, and has a projecting point inthe 
bottom of the cavity. Its weight is 464 
grains [slightly more than one ounce]. It 
is said, both in Russia and in France...that 
by the use of it the smooth-bore musket 
has an accurate and efficient range of 300 
or 400 yards [against large targets], or at 
least double that given by the spherical 
ball.” Another design, this one American, 
was patented in January of 1862 by 
Daniel Mefford of Cincinnati. It was a 
two-piece affair, an undersized lead bul- 
let attached to a hardwood base of larger 
diameter, cut with diagonal grooves to 
approximate rifling. Theoretically, 
Mefford’s projectile would “obviate the 
necessity of rifling the gun, as affording 
great range and precision to a smooth- 
bore musket.” 

Charles Alsop, a revolver maker of 
Middletown, Connecticut, went Mefford 
and Nessler one better. In December 1862 
he patented an “Improvement in Rifled 
Muzzles for Smooth-Bored Guns.” His 
concept was to attach “to the muzzle of 
an ordinary smooth-bore gun a rifled 
muzzle, or an additional length or section 
of barrel grooved or rifled in the usual 
manner, for the purpose of imparting ro- 
tary motion to the ball or projectile at the 
moment it leaves the gun....” Curiously, 
none of these ideas seems to have at- 
tracted much attention at the time, 
though all of them had merit. (Thirty 
years after the war, in fact, Alsop’s rifled 
muzzle became quite popular for sport- 
ing arms, those known as “Paradox Guns,” 


Handling A Flintlock eaiesegy 


me 2. After every fifth shot 
or so he'll clear the touch-hole to 
avoid a “flash-in-the-pan.” 


\ Sb / NY 

1. With the charge loaded in the 
barrel, the shooter pushes open the L-shaped 
“frizzen” or flashpan cover, then draws the 
hammer or “cock” to the half-cock position. site 
(The flint is visible in the hammer jaws just 


\} ) 
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Major Peter V. Hagner. New York State Library 


and is still extensively used today, in the 
form of rifled choke tubes for shotguns.)!? 

Regardless of attempts to improve the 
musket’s ammunition, the ball-and-buck- 
shot round remained the cartridge of 
choice. A problem with the buckshot, | 
however, was that, because it was com- jee 
paratively small and light (its diameter was 
only about 5/16", or 8 mm.), it lost power 
rapidly after fifty yards or so. Using two 
or more full-sized balls would have solved 
that problem, only to cause another. As an 


below the shooter's right thumb.) 


5. Pulling the trigger allows the hammer to fly forward. Its flint strikes the steel frizzen 
and knocks it open, simultaneously sending a shower of sparks into the powder in the 
flashpan to fire the gun. 


— 
4, Lastly he snaps the 
frizzen shut over the flashpan and brings 
the hammer to full cock, 


3. Then he fills the flashpan with powder from a paper 
cartridge or (as seen here) from a small priming flask. 


Courtesy Robert Held 


1856 ordnance publication stated the case: 
“The fire of two round balls in the 
smooth-bored musket has been consid- 
ered to possess great advantages, when 
used against masses of troops at short dis- 
tances; but its practical application has 
been very much restricted in warfare by 
the large size of the bores of military arms, 
requiring the use of a charge which was 
too severe in its effects on the soldier, and 
very injurious to the arms themselves.” 
True enough—the “multi-ball” load was | 


The Percussion Principle 


This cutaway view shows the prin- 
ciple of the percussion system. Fulmi- 
nate in the crown of a copper cap, 
pressed over a hollow steel tube or “nipple” attached to the 
barrel, is detonated by the hammer, sending a small but 
powerful jet of fire through the nipple directly into the pow- 


der charge. The percussion system was much simpler, much more reliable, and 
much less susceptible to wind and weather than the flintlock. 


Courtesy Robert Held 


impractical for guns of .69 caliber. However, it did work in the 
new .58-caliber Minié rifle. [See “Fast Firing by the Rank and 
File” North & South, vol. 2, #1, November 1998.]!? 

The whole idea behind the Minié ball was to provide a 
muzzle-loading rifle which could be reloaded as fast as the 
smoothbore. And after a lengthy series of experiments and tri- 
als, the concept proved to be an overwhelming success. Ameri- 
can experiments in this field had covered nearly five years, start- 
ing in earnest after Major Peter V. Hagner’s report of his tour 
of European ordnance facilities in 1848-49, In France Hagner 
took note of the quick-loading Delvigne and “tige” rifles, of a 
new self-expanding bullet, and of a French captain named 
Claude Minié. As finally approved for U.S. service late in 1854, 
the “Minié ball,” refined by James H. Burton of Harper’s Ferry 
Armory, was a true cylindrical-conoidal bullet, with a pointed 
nose and a deep hollow in its base. Undersized and unpatched 
when loaded, the bullet slipped down the barrel almost as eas- 
ily as a round ball in a smoothbore. Upon firing, though, the 


instantly-expanding powder gas filled the bullet’s hollow base, 
swelling its diameter enough to force it into the rifling. In short, 
a Minié gun had the smoothbore’s speed of loading and the 
| rifle’s accuracy.'4 
By 1854 there were two older muzzle-loading rifles in army 
service, both in .54 caliber and designed for the patched ball: 
the iron-mounted Model 1817 “common rifle,” converted from 
flint to percussion, and the handsome brass-mounted Model 
1841 “Mississippi,” so called because of its use by Jefferson Davis’ 
Mississippi volunteers during the Mexican War. Both guns were 
rifled with old-fashioned narrow deep grooves, less suited for 
_ handling the Minié ball than the wide shallow grooves designed 
specifically for it. So, as ordnance officers settled the details of a 
new service rifle, they also laid plans to modify the Model 1841 
to more nearly resemble it. 
Actually, the War Department approved two new service 
| rifles in 1855—a so-called “rifle-musket” with a 40-inch barrel, 
| and a shorter, heavier rifle with 33-inch barrel. The contradic- 
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tory term “rifle-musket” connoted the arm with a rifled bore 


| 
| 


muskets, were nearly as well equipped. In addition, small num- 


but with the external dimensions of a musket; its barrel was | bers of smoothbores were still in state service. !” 


only two inches shorter than those on the M1822 and ’42 mus- 
kets. The new rifle, on the other hand, had the same barrel length 
as the earlier Mississippi. Regardless of barrel length or caliber, 
the weights of all these arms, from the M1822 to the M1855s, fell 
between nine and ten pounds. A good many of the trials leading 
up to the M1855s had concerned themselves with proper cali- 
ber, and after tests of Minié guns from .54 to .69, the choice came 
down to .58 (14.75 mm.), which offered a fair compromise be- 
tween the light .54’s moderate recoil and the heavy .69’s accuracy. 

By the close of 1855 the national armories were hard at 
work tooling up for the new models. But since they were to be 
made more precisely than any previous 
government gun, the tooling-up process 
took time: except for individual samples, 
in fact, no M1855s came out of the armor- 
ies until early in 1857. By mid-1855, how- 
ever, Harper’s Ferry was busily adapting | 
Mississippi rifles for the Minié bullet, | 
equipping them with adjustable long-range 
rear sights, new brass-hilted sword bayo- 
nets, and reboring some to .58 caliber as 
well. Thus the Model 1841 became the first 
of the government’s “Minié guns” to see ac- 
tual service. Close behind it was a modi- 
fied M1842 musket, now rifled and sighted 
for a massive .69-caliber Minié ball. The 
.58 Minié bullet was heavy enough, weigh- 
ing 500 grains, or about 1-1/8 oz., whereas 
the .69-caliber version weighed 730 
grains—nearly 1-3/4 oz. With this bullet, 
recoil could be severe, but as the Ordnance 
Department explained it, the jolt was not 
“inconveniently great” as long as the sol- 
dier pulled the gun tightly into his shoul- 
der before firing. (Figures for muzzle en- | 
ergy, tabulated much later, show that the | 
.58 Minié ball, driven by its standard 60- | 
grain powder charge and leaving the 
muzzle at about 960 feet per second, deliv- 
ers about 1,050 foot-pounds of energy. In | 
comparison, a .65-caliber round ball from 
asmoothbore musket, at 1,500 feet per sec- | 
ond, produces 2,060 foot-pounds.)!° 

Besides the M1842s, the best of the old M1822s went to 
the rifling machines. So, when the issue of the new M1855 rifle 
and rifle-musket began in the spring of 1857, there were al- 
ready three “Minié guns” in service: M1841 Mississippi rifles in 
either .54 or .58 caliber, plus the newly rifled .69-caliber M1822 
and M1842 muskets. The Model 1855s and the old M1822s had 
something in common: all were fitted with “Maynard tape 
primer” locks, which automatically pushed a fresh pellet of 
priming compound into position each time the hammer was 
cocked. This primer permitted faster firing, at least until mois- 
ture finally proved its undoing on the eve of the war.!® 

By the spring of 1861 nearly all the regular U.S. infantry 
units—and some state troops as well—were carrying M1855s, 
chiefly the rifle-muskets. Other state troops, armed in the main 
with refurbished Mississippi rifles or the big .69-caliber rifled 
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Enfield Pattern 1853 Rifle-Musket 


Thousands more were about to join them. Within days of 
the firing on Fort Sumter the garrison at Harper’s Ferry, under 
threat of attack by Virginia militia, put the armory to the torch. 
About 15,000 small arms went up in flames, and while the Vir- 
ginians were able to salvage some of the machinery, the fire 
ended both the short life of the Model 1855 rifle and the sixty- 
year history of the armory. With its production capability cut 
nearly in half, the federal government now faced the same op- 
tions to increase the arms supply as did the Confederacy: ei- 
ther turn to private manufacturers or purchase abroad. Both 
governments pursued both options.!® 


Civilian Hunting Rifle, 
altered for military use. 


Short Enfield rifle 


Re § 


U.S. Model 1855 Rifle-Musket 


U.S. Model 1841 “Mississippi” Rifle, modified at Harper’s Ferry in 
the late 1850s by reboring to .58 caliber and adding an adjustable 


tear sight and sword bayonet. 
L ve ae 


With its wealth of industrial facilities, the North was much 
better able to make its own guns. In the four years that elapsed 
between the war’s beginning and end, a total of more than 
600,000 .58 rifle-muskets came from privately owned factories, 
while Springfield Armory alone completed nearly 800,000. Most 
of these were M1861s or slight variants thereof, identical or 
very nearly so to the M1855 except for the absence of the 
Maynard-primer lock. Doing its best under adverse conditions, 
the Confederacy’s Richmond Armory managed to turn out 
thousands of M1861 look-alikes, using Harper’s Ferry machin- 
ery and parts. (A noticeable feature of these guns was the 
“humped” lockplate originally designed for the Maynard 
primer.) Another southern armory, this one in Fayetteville, con- 
centrated its effort on rifles with 33-inch barrels rather than 
rifle-muskets. Both armories out-produced the South’s private 


gunmakers such as Cook & Brother or J.P. Murray, but even 
then they could not remotely approach the North’s manufac- 
turing capacity. Confederates did have another option, how- 
ever—to adapt civilian sporting rifles to military usage. Of the 
thousands of “Kentucky” rifles in the South, some of those with 
heavy enough barrels were rebored to .54 or .58 caliber and 
their barrels modified near the muzzle to accept a bayonet. Al- 
though not nearly as prevalent, this practice extended to the 
North as well: Union arms purchases in 1861-62 included some 
2,700 “Common Sportsman’s rifle[s].”!° 

In referring to the Confederacy’s miscellaneous collection 
of arms, an “Impressed New Yorker” wrote, in Thirteen Months 
in the Rebel Army, that: 


lected for alteration, and the machine shop of the Lou- 

isville and Nashville Railroad was used as an armory...” 

In like manner, contractors in the North added non-stan- 
dard arms to the flood of Union M1861s because of the need 
for guns. These were usually of the round-barreled, full-stocked 
military style, in .58 caliber, with barrel lengths falling some- 
where between 33 and 39 inches. A goodly number came from 
Pennsylvania makers—Philip S. Justice, J. Henry & Son, J. H. 
| Krider, or Henry Leman—but others came from Eli Whitney, 
Jr., in Connecticut or J. P. Moore’s Sons in New York.?! 

Appropriately, Moore’s products bore a strong resemblance 
to the British Enfield rifle-musket—appropriate, because if one 
| foreign-made firearm could lay claim to being a standard item 


pee erneeerneerenmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmms Of U.S. issue, it was the Enfield. And this 


Rifle-Musket 


= 
Harper’s Ferry M1855 Rifle 


Springfield M1855 urs 


From the Atlas to the Official Records 


| was no less true for the Confederacy than 
for the Union. Literally, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Enfields—whether sailing openly 
across the Atlantic under Federal auspices, 
or slipping furtively into southern ports 
past the Federal blockade—fought through 
the Civil War. 
The British War Office had moved 
quickly on the Minié concept, adopting a 
.70-caliber infantry model in 1851 and 
| making more than 20,000 copies of it. Both 


ee View: ‘of Harper’ S Ferry 


Library of Cor 1gres 


— = 2 gun and ammunition proved a little too 
heavy for extended field service, and in 1852 
a series of competitive trials with lighter 
weapons began near the Royal Armoury at 
Enfield Lock. Rifles came from some of the 
| best-known British makers—Purdey, 
Greener, Lancaster, and others—but the 
one finally approved for service in 1853 was 
a product of the Royal Armoury itself. The 
Pattern 1853 Enfield rifle-musket and the 
% later U.S. M1855 were quite similar: the 

| Enfield’s caliber, 577, differed from the U.S. 
standard by only three-thousandths of an 
inch, so, if both rifles had clean, unfouled 
me | bores, the bullets of one could be used in 
the other. The Enfield’s 39-inch barrel was 
| only an inch shorter than that on the 
Springfield, and, as in the U.S. arm, three 
simple bands held the barrel to the 
| forestock. After adopting the rifle-musket, 


Many of the regiments went into the field armed with 
every description of guns, from the small-bore squirrel 
rifle and double-barreled shotgun to the ponderous 
Queen Bess [Brown Bess] musket and clumsy but ef- 
fective German Yager [rifle].... Sword bayonets were fit- 
ted to double barreled shotguns, making them a very 
effective weapon. Others were cut down to a uniform 
length of about twenty-four inches, and issued to the 
cavalry. Common hunting rifles were bored out to carry 
a Minié ball, twenty to the pound {about .54 caliber], 
and sword bayonets fitted to them. One entire brigade 
of Tennesseans, under General William H. Carroll, was 
armed with these guns.... At Bowling Green I saw many 
thousands of rifles and shotguns which had been col- 


' the British War Office gave its approval to 
ja rifle as well—an arm analagous to the U.S. Harper’s Ferry 
Model of 1855, or the earlier Mississippi—with a 34-inch bar- 
rel held to the forestock by two bands instead of three. Union 
or Confederate correspondence often referred to this arm as 
the “short Enfield” or “two-band Enfield” to distinguish it from 
the rifle-musket. It proved highly popular among Confederate 
cavalry as well as infantry units. Variants of the arm which ap- 
peared late in the 1850s, such as the “Sergeant’s rifle” with 33- 
inch barrel, also fell into the “short Enfield” category.” 
Almost as prevalent as the long and short Enfield, in armies 
| both north and south of the Ohio, was the Austrian “Lorenz” 
rifle-musket of 1854. It was somewhat shorter and lighter than 
its Enfield or Springfield counterparts, with a .54-caliber, 37-1/ 
2-inch barrel. Its appearance, however, was more “musket-like,” 
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because its upper or front barrel band resembled the double- 
strapped style usually seen on the older smoothbores. Also, its 
upper and middle bands were disproportionately close together, 
contributing to the arm’s distinct appearance. As in U.S. and 
British practice, the Austrians also adopted a companion piece 
to their rifle-musket: their “jaeger” rifle was a short, handy item, 
with a 28-inch octagon barrel, round near the muzzle to accept 
the socket of a broad-bladed bayonet, and a skeleton pistol grip 
behind the trigger guard.”? 

While some of the Austrian jaegers saw action during the 
war, their number was small in comparison to the quantities of 
short Enfields imported, and, in any event, 
the standard Austrian rifle-musket proved 
far more important: more than 200,000 
served the Blue, and about half that many 
the Gray. Any number went into service 
in their original .54 caliber—which, after 
all, had been the standard U.S. rifle cali- 
ber for halfa century. Others, chiefly those 
in the North, were rebored to .58—or a 
close proximity thereof, depending on who 
did the work; for example, the calibers of 
those sold to the Union by Silas Dingee & | 
Co. in the spring of 1862 were recorded as 
54, 55, .577, .58, 59, and .60! Such a wide 
variation in bore size could have a drastic 
effect on accuracy, but when left alone, or 
properly rebored, Austrian rifle~muskets 
could prove themselves quite serviceable. 

A quartermaster for the 104th Pennsylva- | 
nia described them as “very superior weap- 


French/Belgian Rifled Musket 
From the Atlas to the Official Records 


ued turning them out. And while some of these copies were 
mediocre, others were very well made. In July 1861, for instance, 
John Pondir of Philadelphia offered U.S. ordnance officials 
10,000 such guns, with blue-black barrels and brass mountings, 
describing them as “the beautiful Minié.” His description 
brought no argument.** 

Evidently the South managed to get similar guns. The “Im- 
pressed New Yorker” noted that “the imported guns are princi- 
pally Enfield, Minié, and Belgian rifles... The French and Bel- 
gian rifles, among the best arms made, are mostly of recent 
manufacture, and elegantly finished....”?6 


Back action lock, as seen 

from the inside, of the 
type used on French and 
Belgian arms. 


sear spring mainspring 
lockplate 


ons, although not so well finished as the 
American arms.” The regiment’s colonel 
agreed, calling them “rough but good and 
reliable,” and men of the 23rd Pennsylva- 
nia regarded them as “most efficient fire- 
arms.”24 

In terms of up-to-date arms, then, in- 
fantrymen both North and South were 
most likely to shoulder a Springfield 
Model 1855/61 rifle-musket, an Enfield 
Pattern 1853 rifle-musket, or an Austrian 


Austrian Musket 


Austrian M1854 Jaeger Rifle 


From the Atlas to the Official Records | 


Model 1854 rifle-musket. Not as common, but still widely weak 
were the shorter rifles, principally rebored Model 1841 
Mississippis and two-band Enfields, or well-made copies and 
variants of it. 

Another rifle of the same general type—a rifle which, in 
fact, stood as the immediate predecessor of the Minié gun, and 


deserved a goodly share of the credit for arousing widespread | 


interest in French small-arms developments—was the .69-cali- 
ber carabine a tige adopted by France in 1846. With its 34-inch 
barrel it was similar in outside dimensions to the Mississippi 
and short Enfield, but, typical of French percussion longarms, 
it had a “back-action” lock. Also called the “Chasseurs de 


Vincennes” rifle or simply the “Vincennes,” it became a highly | 


popular item in military circles, giving rise to copies all over 
Europe but especially in Belgium, where artisans in the 
gunmaking city of Liege imitated it line for line. In the late 1850s, 
with the general acceptance of the .58-caliber bore, the Bel- 
gians simply scaled their copies down to that size and contin- 
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Besides Sicie rifles, Buren sources shipped out tens of 
thousands of old muskets which were either rifled shortly be- 
| fore departure or soon after arrival at American ports. As but 


| one example, John C. Fremont bought 25,000 .71-caliber Aus- 


| to be accurate shooters. 


trian smoothbores in September 1861 from Kruse, Drexel & 
Schmidt in New York, ordering them sent to his duty station in 
Missouri. After the guns arrived Fremont’s officers took several 


to St. Louis Arsenal to be rifled experimentally. The experi- 


ment worked well, but since the arsenal was fully occupied ri- 
fling Springfield smoothbores, 10,000 of the Austrian arms 
went to Cincinnati to be rifled. With variations, this scene re- 
peated itself many times, whether with Austrian, French, Bel- 
gian, or Prussian muskets. Sometimes the guns acquired ad- 
justable rear sights, sometimes not. Whatever their sights, they 
were still big-bore “rifled muskets,” and some of them proved 
27 

In fact, the accuracy of the better-made Minié rifles could 
be creditable indeed. The best of them could readily meet the 


then-current American standard for a “forty-rod rifle’— 
weapon accurate at 220 yards. At that distance, for example, a 
.58-caliber Springfield rifle-musket could easily put five shots 
into a ten-inch circle, and the Enfield, as well as certain other 
foreign arms, could match that performance with no problem. 
At 300 paces (246 yards) with a .54-caliber Austrian rifle, “the 
hits were 100 per cent. in a target the size of a man’s head, and 
at 1,500 paces [1,230 yards], forty-nine hits in a column tar- 
get.” A Union soldier named Chisholm was transferred to a 
sharpshooter’s unit because, using nothing more refined than 
a Springfield rifle-musket, “he could knock a Johnny near ev- 
ery shot at 400 yards.” (Indeed, some weapons could be deadly 
at twice that range, but they were specialized arms—heavy-bar- 
reled American target rifles with full-length telescopic sights, 
British Whitworths with their hexagonal bores, or London- 
Armoury Kerrs with gain-twist ratchet rifling—and were rarely 
carried by the rank and file.)”° 


From the Schuyler, Hartley & Graham 1864 pcatay 


The accuracy of any rifle depended say, on its ammuni- 
tion. As in earlier days, the soldier tore open the paper cartridge 
with his teeth, poured the powder into the muzzle, then rammed 
down the bullet. Throughout the war the quality of gunpow- 
der varied, sometimes requiring an increase of five grains or so 
in the usual charges to get ample velocities. More important 
was bullet quality, a point not lost on ordnance officers. Most 
of the Federal Minié bullets made during the war were swedged, 
or cold-formed with special dies and punches, instead of cast 
from molten lead. The swedging process was far more desir- 
able because it eliminated external flaws, internal pores and re- 
sultant weight variances.” 

Not all muzzle-loading rifles, however, used a Minié bul- 
let. The Austrian rifle-musket, for example, was designed for 
the Wilkinson bullet, a long solid-based projectile which ex- 
panded on firing due to its own mass; the nose of the bullet 
was so long and heavy that the deeply grooved body, in at- 
tempting to move when the powder exploded behind it, swelled 
outward before it could overcome the nose’s inertia. Not only 
was the Wilkinson slug accurate, but its deep grooves, which 
could hold an abundance of lubricant, helped push powder 


fouling from the bore. Unlike the Wilkinson and Minié bul- 
lets, the Pritchett bullet designed for the Enfield was smooth- 
sided, with no grooves at all. Instead, its lubricant was sup- 
plied by the greased paper wrapper which formed its cartridge. 
Another feature of the Pritchett was the tapered clay or box- 
wood plug fitted into its hollow base, a reflection of an origi- 
nal Minié concept.*° 

During the war, of course, any number of Enfields fired 


| standard Miniés instead of Pritchetts. In itself, this practice did 
| not really cause problems; what did cause problems, and in a 
| big way, was the fact that Enfields with .577 bores could fire 


only a few U.S. .58-caliber Minié balls before powder fouling 
made the bullets too difficult to load. In that case, soldiers of- 


| ten had to hold one end of the ramrod against the bullet and 


Sharps rifles, from the 1864 Sharps Catalog. Above, the “Army” 
model, with saber bayonet; below, one of the rare sporting rifles of the 
period—rare because of the great demand for the company’s military arms. 


hammer the other end against a tree to drive the slug home.?! 


To combat the ever-present fouling problem, federal ord- 
nance officials ordered three million Williams bullets late in 
1861. At first glance the Williams could 
pass for the usual Minié ball, but there was 
a thin, slightly conical zinc washer attached 
to its base. Upon firing, the washer flat- 
tened out and expanded just enough to 
scrape off powder residue as it traveled up 
the bore. The idea worked well enough to 
ensure continued issuance throughout the 
war. Also widely issued for Federal muzzle- 
loaders was the Johnson & Dow cartridge, 
a load coated with collodion to ignite in- 
stantly when exposed to the flash of a per- 
cussion cap, thus saving the time and 
trouble of tearing the cartridge open and 
pouring the powder into the barrel sepa- 
rately, Other cartridges designed to in- 
crease the muzzle-loader’s rate of fire—the 
McEvoy of 1861 and the Dunning of 
1862—saw little if any use. Not much more 
successful was the “Shaler sectional bul- 
let,” comprising three hollow conical slugs 
one behind the other, intended to act 
much like the older buck-and-ball or “multi-ball” loads and 


| increase the probability of hits at longer ranges. (The Shaler 


was one of numerous predecessors of the two-bullet 7.62 mm. 
“Duplex” cartridge issued in Vietnam in the 1960s.)*? 

Of all the projectiles issued for muzzle-loading rifles dur- 
ing the war, the most notorious was “Gardner’s Explosive Bul- 


| let or Musket Shell.” Basically a .54 or .58 Minié ball, the Gardner 


had an internal cavity filled with mercury fulminate and deto- 
nated by a one-and-a-quarter-second time fuse. Explosive bul- 


| lets were developed for such purposes as blowing up artillery 


caissons, but nonetheless found human targets as well. Despite 
outcries from both sides against their use, they made sporadic 
appearances from the Peninsula in 1862 to Grant’s advance on 


| Richmond in 1865.33 


As it was, the standard Minié bullet, fired from the stan- 
dard Springfield rifle-musket, was deadly enough. By the fall 
of 1863, Federal production and issue of this arm had reached 
such levels that—with the notable exception of the Enfield— 
the Springfield had pushed the vast majority of foreign and/ 
or obsolete weapons off the field. The Springfield, in fact, rep- 
resented the highest development of the muzzle-loading small 
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arm, and as such remained the principal infantry weapon for | 


more than a year after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. It fell by 
the wayside not because of particular defects of its own, but 
because advances in related fields simply outmoded it. 

Any number of observers had seen it coming. As early as 
1860, then Secretary of War John Floyd had written propheti- 
cally that “as certainly as the percussion cap has superseded the 
flint and steel, so surely will the breech-loading gun drive out 
of use those that load at the muzzle.” And so it did, but not 
until after the war was over. 

At the time Floyd penned his statement army officers were 
well acquainted with breechloaders—and even repeaters, at least 
in the form of the Colt revolving rifle. Ironically, the 
same decade—1850 to 1860—that saw the perfection 
and issue of the ideal muzzle-loading military rifle 
also saw major improvements in, and publicity for, | 
military breechloaders. Early in 1850, for instance, the 
Scientific American published detailed articles on two 
soon-to-be-famous arms, the Prussian bolt-action 
needle gun and the dropping-block Sharps, continu- 
ing brisk coverage of like items through the 1860s. 
Moreover, the army showed no reluctance to consider 
new items, testing the Sharps against other — 
breechloaders in the fall of 1850 and re- 
porting on it favorably.*# 

Army officers had taken action on 
the subject well before that, however, 
adopting the Hall breechloading rifle as 
early as 1819 and ultimately making 
more than 20,000. But experience with 
the Hall was not altogether happy, so 
throughout the 1850s the few breech- 
loaders issued for field tests went almost 
entirely to horseback units. Small-arms 
trials at West Point in 1857 and ’58, 
however, suggested that this situation | 
could change—among others, the Colt | 
revolving rifle and Mont Storm 
breechloader gave good accounts of 
themselves. And under contracts signed 
in 1858 the national armories, in addi- 
tion to producing Model 1855 Minié 
guns, converted small numbers of 
muzzle-loaders to Mont Storm or | 
Morse breechloaders for limited issue.*° 

But this willingness to consider a 
breechloading rifle for infantry troops vanished with the out- 
break of war, the military’s all-out efforts now concentrating 
on the increased manufacture of tried-and-true muzzle-load- 
ers rather than new designs. 

Despite the eager acquisition of breechloaders for cavalry (see 


ees | 


Despite the limited use of the Hall before the war, military 
officials were generally reluctant to issue a breechloader to ev- 
ery man in the ranks. In his 1859 work Rifles and Rifle Practice, 
Cadmus Wilcox (later a Confederate general) gave the reasons: 

The objections to, or defects of, breech-loading arms are 
that they are complicated in their mechanism, are liable 
to get out of order from fouling, or escape of gas at the 
joints, or want of strength; and as the facility of loading 
gives great rapidity of fire, it is asserted that in battle, un- 
der the influence of excitement, the soldier would load 
and fire without reflection, or without orders of his offic- 
ers, sand when the decisive moment should arrive, he would 
Sem |_ have exhausted his ammunition. The fa- 

cility of fire which is the greatest advan- 
tage of the system is thus made to ap- 

| pear to be its greatest inconvenience.” 


Left: Major General Cadmus M. Wilcox. 
Museum of the Confederacy. 

Below: Color Guard of the 7th Illinois 
Infantry, equipped with Henry repeating 
rifles. Library of Congress 


Troops in the field had a different opinion, and this opin- 


_ ion became more widespread as the war progressed. Late in 


“Many Were Broken By Very Slight Shocks, As In Mounting | 


And Dismounting,” North & South, vol. 2, #5, June 1999), the 
purchase of similar items for infantry lagged far behind. Be- 
tween mid-1861 and mid-1862, in fact, the federal government’s 
total purchases of breechloading rifles amounted to fewer than 
6,500 arms, in contrast to purchases of hundreds of thousands 


of muzzle-loaders in the same period. All that appeared on the | 


books as of mid-1862 were 2,890 Colt revolving rifles, 3,213 
Sharps, 2,168 old Halls, and 120 Merrills.*© 
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1864 a correspondent of the Army and Navy Journal wrote: 
Let [those who champion the muzzle-loader] come to 
the front armed with one Springfield musket, and op- 
pose themselves to an equal number of Rebs. armed with 
repeaters or breechloaders. If they can stand that, let them 
go to the picket line, and while fumbling for a cap and 
trying to get it on the cone one of these cold days, offer 
themselves as a target to some fellow on the other side 
who has nothing to do but cock his piece and blaze 
away.... The objection has been urged that we fire too 
many shots with our present muzzle-loaders, and con- 
sequently it would be folly to add to the waste of ammu- 


nition by affording us greater ease or facility in loading. 
Do our good friends ever reflect that the loss of time in 
loading is the great cause of haste, and consequent inac- 
curacy in firing?** 

Haste in reloading could lead to another problem—fail- 
ing to remove the ramrod from the bore before pulling the 
trigger. A muzzle-loader without its ramrod was of little use, 
and battle accounts of ramrods whirring through the air or 
thunking into trees are common. A list of federal purchases 
from a New York arms dealer includes periodic payments for 
“ramrods for Enfield rifles.”*” 

Another argument favoring the breechloader was an offi- 
cial report concerning some 27,000 guns picked up on the 
Gettysburg battlefield: 

[W]e found at least 24,000 of these loaded; about one- 
half of these contained two loads, each; [and] one-fourth 
from three to ten loads, each.... In some, as many as six 
paper regulation caliber-.58 cartridges have been found, 
the cartridges having been put in the guns without being 
torn or broken. Twenty-three loads were found in one 
Springfield rifle-musket, each loaded in regular order. 
Twenty-two balls and sixty-two buckshot with a corre- 
sponding quantity of powder all mixed up together were 
found in one percussion smooth-bore musket. *” 

(A Union muzzle-loader designed specifically to take two 
loads, one on top of the other, and thus give the user two fast 
shots before reloading, was the Lindsay rifle-musket. This “su- 
perimposed-load” idea was an old one, and on occasion had 
proved moderately successful. Of the thousand Lindsays deliv- 
ered in August 1864, some went into action with the 16th Michi- 
gan at Peeble’s Farm outside Petersburg, but apparently from 
improper handling and/or loading, the guns malfunctioned 
badly, and so soon dropped from sight.)*! 

A breechloader, of course, could not accept more than one 
cartridge at a time. On top of that, it was far easier to reload in 
the prone position—a position which, by mid-1863, was prov- 
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ing more conducive to long life. And, beyond that, its rate of 
fire was roughly triple that of the muzzle-loader. Various trials 
_ with the Sharps rifle before the war showed that it could fire 
nine or ten shots a minute, depending on the dexterity of the 
user. But that very capability could raise the cry, “They'll shoot 
up all their ammunition,” and partly because of that, 
breechloaders and repeaters for foot soldiers never got beyond 
minority status until well after the war. Federal records indi- 
cate that, in contrast to the thousands upon thousands of 
breechloading carbines purchased for cavalry units, relative few 
| breechloading infantry rifles saw combat: perhaps 5000 Sharps 
(including the 2000 earmarked for Berdan’s sharpshooters), 800 
Merrills, and 900 Greenes, with a few other makes scattered 
_ here and there." 
Best known, both North and South, was the Sharps. Its 
shooting qualities and rugged design, incorporating a stout ver- 
tically sliding breechblock with an efficient gas check, had been 
winning advocates since the early 1850s. In 1861 Union buyers 
| snatched up small lots of Sharps infantry rifles (usually in .52- 
caliber, with 30-inch barrels) whenever they turned up, and at 
| that time, with the factory concentrating almost entirely on car- 
bine production, even Sharps sporting rifles found military buy- 
| ers. Less in demand was the Merrill, even though its designer 
promoted it energetically through catalogs and broadsides dur- 
ing the war years. Based on the earlier Jenks, the Merrill had a 
longitudinally sliding breechbolt, backed by a toggle link. The 
Greene, purchased early in 1863, was a cleverly designed bolt- 
action percussion arm which used a second Minié bullet be- 
hind the powder charge to prevent gas leakage from the breech.” 
But with the possible exception of the Sharps, these 
| guns—all single-shot arms—had less of an impact on in- 
_ fantry actions than did repeating rifles, and this in spite of 
a repeater’s ability to use up ammunition at an alarming 
rate. In fact, one of the most advanced of all repeaters, the 
| seven-shot, lever-action, metallic-cartridge Spencer, came 
| into Union ranks in greater numbers than any single-shot 
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also Bilby, 29, 62. 
Bilby, 23-25. See also Edwards, 
30, 268. 


breechloader. Between December 1862 and October 1863 
Spencer’s Boston factory shipped 9,500 infantry rifles to 
Union authorities, with another 1,900 following in the 
spring of 1864. These numbers exceeded those of another 
repeater, the Colt percussion revolving rifle (despite the fact 
that the army had started buying the Colt even before the 
war), and vastly exceed those of the Spencer’s nearest tech- 
nological match, the sixteen-shot lever-action Henry.** 

More often than not, Yankee regiments could not rely on 
the government to provide them with the most modern arms, 
and to get them they had to dig into their own pockets or have 
local benefactors do so, Thus the 1st Connecticut Volunteers, 
raised in Hartford—where, coincidentally, the Sharps factory 
happened to be located—marched off to war with Sharps rifles. 
The mounted infantrymen of Colonel John Wilder’s “Light- 
ning Brigade” were willing to buy Spencers with their own 
money, and by the same means, the foot soldiers of several IIli- 
nois regiments acquired sixteen-shot Henrys. The guns weren’t 
cheap, either, usually selling for amounts between forty and 
forty-five dollars.* 

Dramatic incidents involving such guns took place dur- 
ing and after 1863, and in a few cases they won the day. But 


their influence on the overall course of the war is debat- 
able. The telling effect that Berdan’s Sharps rifles had on 
Longstreet’s Corps during the second day of Gettysburg is 
noteworthy, as is the toll that Wilder’s Spencer repeaters 
took of Confederates attacking General Thomas’ line at 
Chickamauga, which gave Thomas the time to withdraw in 
good order. In the main, however, the weapons that ulti- 
mately proved most important were muzzle-loading Minié 
rifles—more than two million of them. 
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| THE BATTLEFIELDS OF VIRGINIA after three 

| long years of war had become eerily empty. 

_“No where along the entire length of the 
earthworks was it safe for any man to show 
even so much as a hand above the parapets,” 
wrote a Federal engineer at Cold Harbor in 

| June 1864. “The air was filled with whistling 

| bullets yet not a man could be seen, nothing 

_ but a dull line of fresh yellowish earth from 

_ which during the day ascended a succession 
of little white clouds of smoke and at night, 
bright flashes of fire.” In many places along 

_ the front, which extended some six miles 

_ across the nearly featureless terrain, the 

_ combatants were less than a hundred yards 

| apart—a short sprint. When Federal soldiers 

| attempted to cross those hundred yards of no- 
man’s land on June 3, Confederate infantry- 

men blazed away with rifle-muskets from 
behind mounds of earth. Carefully positioned 
artillery belched canister. In an hour, about 
thirty-five hundred attackers were killed or 
wounded. “The firing was kept up on our 

| retreating troops until they, in desperation, 

_ with no other tools than their cups and tin 

| plates, had thrown up an earthwork in their 

| front for protection.”' 
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OR THESE SOLDIERS, the days of neatly arrayed 
regiments blazing away across an open field had 
passed. No longer did generals fight set-piece battles, 
then retreat to recover and regroup. The armies now 
clung in a death grip. Battle lines were defined not by bully 
soldiers standing shoulder to shoulder in close order with fixed 
bayonets, but by opposing lines of freshly upturned earth where 
tired, muddy veterans waited unseen with well-oiled rifle-mus- 


| kets, Entrenching had come to dominate the battlefield. 


Richmond newspapers ridiculed Robert E. Lee as “King of 
Spades” in June 1862 for his attempts to improve the city’s de- 
fenses. By 1864, however, the spade was king and few scoffed. 
Soldiers threw up earth as instinctively as eating and boiling 
coffee. The transformation came in fits and starts. There was 
no one command from military headquarters decreeing that 
all soldiers henceforth will entrench on the battlefield. Instead, 
entrenching seemed to develop from the ground up as a form 
of collective self-defense, often encouraged by officers but just 
as often disparaged. Battlefield entrenching changed the way 
generals and their soldiers fought. It changed offensive and de- 


| fensive strategies. It changed assault tactics. Ultimately, it pro- 


longed the war and likely determined its outcome. 

Trained military men had long accepted the basic premise 
of field fortification—that an entrenched defender gained at 
least a three-to-one advantage over an attacker. Military engi- 


neers considered earthworks indispensable for defending towns, 


depots, or other important fixed positions. Siegeworks were es- 
sential for reducing a fortified town, but disagreement arose 
over the use of entrenchments on the battlefield. Many mili- 
tary theorists promoted a doctrine of offensive maneuver de- 


rived largely from Napoleon. By this doctrine a general must 
always be aggressive, seize the initiative, concentrate against the 
enemy’s weakest point, surprise him, and strike a decisive blow. 
The goal of battlefield tactics was to close with the enemy and 
drive him at the point of the bayonet. Because a rapid march 
could bypass any fixed position, entrenching on the battlefield 
was considered unnecessary, even unmanly. Some officers 
thought that entrenched troops would grow too timid for of- 
fensive operations and derided advocates of entrenching as 
“dirt-diggers.” Others less concerned with doctrine thought that 
digging detracted from the “dignity of a soldier” and that a “fair, 
stand-up fight in the open” should settle the matter.” West Point 
instructor Dennis Hart Mahan, on the other hand, viewed en- 
trenching as a necessary component of modern warfare. 
Mahan, an outspoken champion of field fortification, 
taught engineering at the Military Academy from 1824 until 
1871. Nearly every graduate who served North or South was 
his student. In the decade before the Civil War, Mahan closely 
studied the brutal war in the Crimea. It was the first war where 
large numbers of troops—British and French—fought with the 
new long-range rifle-muskets. Russian soldiers, still armed with 
smoothbores, found themselves outgunned and resorted to 
battlefield entrenching. Their incessant digging brought the 
allies to a standstill and resulted in a yearlong siege at Sebastapol. 
In the edition of his engineering manual published in 1861, 
Mahan predicted that the increased range, accuracy, and pen- 
etration of these rifled weapons would radically change the face 
of warfare. “The great destruction of life in open assaults by 
columns exposed within so long a range,” he wrote, “must give 
additional value to entrenched fields of battle.’? Mahan was 


among the first to spell out this warning. The American Civil 
War was his proving ground. 

From the beginning, armies in every theater of war cov- 
ered themselves with earthworks. On the eastern and gulf coasts, 
before the firing on Fort Sumter in April 1861, state authorities 
began building earthen batteries to defend Southern ports. 


| Within weeks of the outbreak of hostilities, Federal regiments 
_ were fortifying Arlington Heights, Virginia, for the defense of 
Washington, D.C. This groundbreaking grew into a system of | 


68 forts and batteries, mounting 807 cannons and 98 mortars 
interconnected by miles of rifle trenches. As the war contin- 
ued, nearly every major town in the theater of war would boast 
elaborate defenses that would require overwhelming numbers 


| or extensive engineering to overcome.* 


In the Trans-Mississippi as early as July 1861, Federal com- 


mander John C. Frémont ordered earthworks constructed to | 
protect St. Louis, Girardeau, Ironton, Rolla, and Jefferson City. | 


Frémont stated that “six thousand men, working day and night, 
were employed upon the fortifications, which commanded the 


TO 


In this painting entitled “Battle of Chickamauga,” 
by James Walker (1819-1889), Thomas’ men are seen 


| desperately defending Snodgrass Hill. It is unlikely the cavalry | 


would have been sitting around quite so casually! 


Courtesy Army Art Collection, 
U.S. Army Center of Military History. 
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city itself [St. Louis], as well as the surrounding country, upon 
a line of about ten miles.” Frémont’s efforts made St. Louis 
(the largest city of the region), and much of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi impregnable, defying Confederate forces for the rest of 
the war. 

These prepared, or provisional earthworks, as they were 
called, could be massive. The earth to form the defensive para- 
pet, or wall of earth, was excavated from an exterior ditch and 
thrown against a retaining wall of logs or planks called a revet- 
ment. The ditch itself could be fifteen to twenty feet wide and 
eight to twelve feet deep with the parapet of corresponding 


In September 1861, a Federal division entrenched on Col- 
lege Hill at Lexington, Missouri, to endure the war’s first siege. 
In a few days, the garrison constructed “a rectangular fort of 
sods and earth about 12 feet thick and 12 feet high with bas- 
tions at the angles and embrasures for guns. At a distance of 
200 to 800 feet was an irregular line of earthworks protected by 
numerous traverses, occasional redoubts, a good ditch, trous- 
de-loup, wires, etc.” Choosing not to assault these rather so- 


_ phisticated earthworks, the besiegers built a “movable breast- 


height and thickness. The outside ditch, like a castle moat, served | 


as an additional barrier to assault. The defenders stood behind 
the revetment to fire, often on a firing step, or banquette, dis- 
charging their weapons then stepping out of sight to reload. 
Engineers preferred this type of construction whenever time 
and opportunity allowed. Cutting down trees to open a field- 
of-fire or “killing zone,” and arranging obstacles in front of the 
line were as important as the earthwork itself. Engineers might 
erect a fraise (a row of closely spaced sharpened logs that slanted 
toward the enemy) or an abatis (a hedge of small trees with 
branches sharpened and interlaced). The purpose was to break 
up enemy formations and hold them under fire. All of these 
preparations in theory were completed long before the enemy 
approached. 

Rapid entrenchments (those thrown up in the presence of 
the enemy) appeared early, as well. These “rifle trenches” were 
less elaborate structures with an interior ditch. The advantage 
of this type of construction was speed. Each shovel of earth 


simultaneously lowered the ditch and raised the parapet. Be- | 
_ cause soldiers stood in the ditch and rested their weapons on 
| the parapet to fire, the size was limited, rarely deeper than a 


man’s armpits. As time and tools permitted, trees were felled in 
front to create a slashing, a chaotic entanglement of trunks and 
branches that impeded attack. 

On the eve of Virginia’s first significant combat in June 
1861, John Bankhead Magruder’s regiments threw up a rifle 


trench with “25 spades, six axes, and three picks” to cover a | 


bridgehead at Big Bethel. Federals who attacked this line suf- 


| fered seventy-six casualties, while the defenders lost only eight 


men, a loss ratio of nine to one. In July 1861, Federal army 
commander Irvin McDowell equipped his untried troops with 
entrenching tools to use on their first offensive. It was the Con- 
federate army, however, that threw up rifle trenches to cover 
Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s Fords on Bull Run. Finding the di- 
rect approach fortified, McDowell crossed farther upstream and 
initiated the battle of Manassas. In this open field action, each 
army lost about 1,500 killed and wounded. 


Diagram from Battle in the 
Civil War: Generalship and 
Tactics in America 1861-65, 


courtesy Paddy Griffith. abatis 
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work” of dampened hemp bales to advance steadily upon the 
Federal lines. The defenders, short on water and ammunition, 
surrendered after only a week.® 

In late 1861, Confederate troops moved into lower Ken- 
tucky and began preparing defenses at Mill Springs, Bowling 
Green, Columbus, and elsewhere in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
covering the major roads, railroads, and navigable rivers be- 
tween Cumberland Gap and the Mississippi River. Engineers 
built two large forts to deter Federal gunboats from steaming 
up the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. In January 1862, 
Union brigadier Ulysses S. Grant with naval support captured 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee River and marched against Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland. Grant’s soldiers commenced a 
line of earthworks to enclose Fort Donelson and compelled its 
surrender, taking nearly 15,000 prisoners. The undermanned 
Confederate line across Kentucky collapsed abruptly. Federals 
moved upriver to occupy Nashville and within weeks began a 
massive entrenching project there that would incorporate Fort 
Negley, the largest masonry fort constructed during the war. 
Although Confederate armies attempted to retake Middle Ten- 
nessee at various time, Nashville’s defenses were never seriously 
threatened, even when John Bell Hood approached in the win- 
ter of 1864. 

In the context of this shifting of earth, the stand-up battle 
at Shiloh, in April 1862, was an anomaly. In an early attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting doctrines of offensive mobility and the 
entrenched defensive, high command argued that only an army 
operating defensively should entrench. In Grant’s mind, he was 
on the offensive at Pittsburgh Landing. He was deep in enemy 
territory, seemingly uncontested, and poised to sweep into 
northern Mississippi. Grant and his fellow officers had not 
counted on Confederate General Albert Sidney Johnston’s abil- 
ity to organize a counter-offensive that nearly drove the Fed- 


_ eral army into the Tennessee River. At Shiloh, the armies suf- 


lao Tra ine rifle pits for pickets 


fered comparable numbers of killed and wounded in 
face-to-face fighting. The battle did much to discredit high 
command’s concept of offensive/defensive stances. 
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Grant’s departmental commander Henry W. Halleck, a 
regular army engineer, assumed field command and employed 
what might be termed an entrenched offensive, seemingly in 
reaction to Shiloh’s carnage. For three weeks, Halleck coordi- 
nated three armies in a twenty-seven mile advance from Pitts- 
burgh Landing to the important rail junction at Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi. Halleck’s divisions dug in after every day’s movement 
to deter a surprise attack. Division commander Thomas Wood 
wrote “the remainder of the day was devoted to throwing up a 
continuous line of intrenchments, consisting of an epaulement, 
with the ditch inside.”’ With Johnston’s death, Confederate Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard, who had served as an engineer on 
Winfield Scott’s staff during the Mexican War, prepared a heavy 
line of earthworks to receive the Federal advance. Closing in on 
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the town, Halleck’s engineers positioned batteries to enfilade a 
crucial section of Corinth’s fortifications, making the faulty line 
untenable. Beauregard bowed to the inevitable and evacuated 
without risking a pitched battle. 

At the same time, George B. McClellan marched the Army 
of the Potomac up the Virginia Peninsula to inaugurate his own 
entrenched offensive against the Confederate capital. His op- 
ponent, Magruder, had impressed slaves from local plantations 
to construct an eleven-mile line of earthworks across the entire 
Peninsula. Although lightly manned at first, the line of fresh 
dirt stopped McClellan in his tracks. Chief engineer John G. 
Barnard was of the opinion that “those formidable works could 
not with any reasonable degree of certainty be carried by as- 
sault.”’ Unable to outflank and unwilling to assault, McClellan 


resorted to a siege by “regular approaches.” This, in military | 


parlance, called for the construction of batteries for siege guns 
and mortars, and parallels—trenches that approached the 
enemy’s lines by hundred-yard increments. McClellan’s engi- 
neers labored for the better part of a month, but before the 


mathematically positioned artillery could open fire, the Con- | 


federate army withdrew toward Richmond. 

Halleck and McClellan were disciples of a school of scien- 
tific warfare that stressed the careful use of engineering and 
artillery for offensive operations, areas in which the Federal 
armies excelled. Both men considered it less important to move 


whelming force. In theory, military science saved soldiers lives. 
Halleck and McClellan both celebrated nearly bloodless victo- 


| ries at Corinth and at Yorktown. Halleck achieved his objec- 


tive, which was to occupy one of the South’s principal rail junc- 
tions. Lives saved by besieging Yorktown—not a strategic 


| quickly than to move methodically, inexorably, and with over- | 


objective—were sacrificed later and in larger numbers before | 
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Richmond. During the month’s delay, the Confederacy rushed 
reinforcements to the capital by rail from all points, achieving 


what proved a decisive concentration of force at the point of | 


greatest threat. 

Throughout May and June 1862, McClellan practiced mili- 
tary science before Richmond, digging in, consolidating the po- 
sition, advancing another mile, then digging in again. By the 
end of June, he was close enough to the city to order forward 
his heavy siege guns and mortars, using the Richmond & York 
River Railroad. McClellan’s reliance on the railroad forced him 
to keep part of his army north of the Chickahominy River, leav- 
ing his right flank “in the air.” Upon assuming command of the 


vance into hostile territory, the generals were forced to de- 
tach more troops to protect communications from raids and 
sabotage. To keep detachments at a minimum, Buell ordered 
all railroad garrisons under his command to build earth- 
works and stockades.!° Later in the war, engineer Orlando 
Poe would tackle the problem of railroad defense by de- 
signing blockhouses of logs and earth that were nearly im- 
pervious to small arms and most artillery fire. These block- 


| houses were constructed to defend every trestle and bridge 


| Army of Northern Virginia, General Robert E. Lee demonstrated | 
the value of his much-derided spadework. Careful preparation | 


| Fitz John Porter’s V Corps constructed a 
| breastwork of stacked logs covered with 


of Richmond’s defenses enabled him to detach three-quarters 
of his army to attack McClellan’s vulnerable flank. 

During the Seven Days battles, some Federal units took 
the initiative to barricade their positions. At Beaver Dam Creek, 


earth from a shallow interior ditch. When 
attacked on June 26, Porter’s defenders in- 
flicted four casualties for every one suf- 
fered. Withdrawing behind Boatswain's 
Creek during the night, the Federals built 
a hasty breastwork 3,500 yards long, by 
felling and stacking “great pines” and pil- 
ing debris and even knapsacks between 
themselves and the enemy. Regimental of- 
ficers appeared to have initiated the effort, 
which spread like contagion. Porter held 
his barricades against a day of desperate 
attacks with about 10,000 men per mile 
of front. Each defender in the battle of 


in the military railroad system and 
proved highly effective. 


Pictured at right: Major General 
Fitz John Porter. Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War. 
Below: A wartime sketch of 
the fight at Beaver Dam 
Creek. Library of Congress. 


Gaines’ Mill killed or wounded two attack- 
ers.” At Malvern Hill, the Federals relied upon artillery, the natu- 
ral strength of the position, and its open fields of fire. Rather 
than entrenching, many units waited out of the line of fire on 
the reverse slopes until needed to repel attacks, a favorite tactic 
of the Duke of Wellington when fighting Napoleon. The loss 
ratio of attackers to defenders was about two to one. 

Practical experience from this campaign permeated the 
armies, but with a mixed message. On the balance, offensive 


mobility appeared to have won over plodding military science, | 


yet entrenching figured prominently in the strategy of both 


| commanders. McClellan relegated the task of overcoming en- 


trenched positions to his engineers, rather than his infantry- 


men. Lee’s improvement of Richmond’s defenses enabled him | 


to free forces for a counteroffensive that turned McClellan out 
of his earthworks. McClellan’s methodical advance enabled Lee 
to muster his strength and choose his moment. Time, after all, 
was as valuable to the equation of warfare as position. Despite 
a hard-fought victory at Malvern Hill, McClellan withdrew into 
an entrenched enclave at Harrison’s Landing on the James River, 
which Lee deemed “inexpedient” to attack. 

In June 1862, President Lincoln appointed Halleck gen- 
eral-in-chief of the armies, leaving Ulysses Grant and Don 


In late summer 1862, Braxton Bragg and Kirby Smith 
marched boldly into Kentucky—an invasion that threatened 
Louisville and Cincinnati. In October, Bragg sanctioned a se- 
ries of inconclusive frontal assaults against Buell’s army at 
Perryville. In hindsight, Bragg would have served his cause bet- 
ter to entrench behind the Chaplin River and force Buell to 
attack him, but battlefield entrenching was not yet in Bragg’s 
repertoire. The Confederates inflicted slightly more casualties, 
but barely half of the Federal army had engaged. With this par- 
tial victory, Bragg’s offensive was finished. In his wake, Federal 
engineers labored to complete defenses along the Ohio River 
and by year’s end had erected twenty-one forts and batteries to 
defend Cincinnati and similar works at Louisville.!! With in- 
fantrymen entrenched at intervals along the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, the Federals consolidated their strength from the 
Ohio River into Middle Tennessee. 

Lee assumed the offensive in Virginia against John Pope, 
one of Halleck’s protégés. In late August, Thomas J. Jackson— 
among the foremost practitioners North or South of surprise 


| attack and cold steel—executed a brilliant strategic turning 


Carlos Buell in command of the western field armies. A large 


army operating in the vast, sparsely settled, southern interior 


' could be supplied only by water or railroad. With each ad- 
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movement. After destroying Pope’s supply depot at Manassas 
Junction, Jackson hunkered down behind an unfinished rail- 
road cut and fill. From this “found” fortification, Jackson’s forces 
repulsed every attempt to break their line for nearly two days, 
by all accounts inflicting disproportional casualties. 


At Antietam, McClellan abandoned military science to fight | battle. On the right flank, Jackson deployed his infantry in the 


the set-piece offensive battle of his career. Lee met each thrust | woods without entrenching. Here the Federals had the only suc- | 


with a counterattack but by noon had fed much of his strength | cess of December 13, temporary as it was. Jackson plugged the 
into the meat-grinder of Miller’s cornfield. At Lee’s center, | hole in his line with a counterattack. 

troops filed into a ready-made earthwork—a sunken mill road. At the center, James Longstreet’s infantry occupied a found 
The road held against multiple assaults, but large areas of “dead | fortification better sited than the sunken road at Antietam— 
ground” to its front allowed shelter where attackers could re- | the infamous stone wall that fronted Marye’s Heights. The sol- 


group to try again. An engineer, laying out a rifle trench onthe | diers improved the position by piling earth against the outside | 


same terrain, would have built it farther to the front of the ridge, | of the wall. Artillery on the heights covered every fold of the 
on the military crest from where riflemen could aim all the way | terrain. Fifteen Federal brigades assaulted Longtreet’s position 
to the base of the slope. This would have eliminated the dead | and suffered appalling casualties. Many attackers “went to 
ground, extended the field of fire, and improved the defensive | ground” and refused to advance, a pattern that would repeat 
strength of the position. At Antietam, Lee had the perfect ra- | on future battlefields. Overall, the Federal army suffered 2.4 
tionale to entrench but chose not to, relying instead on the tac- | casualties for every one inflicted, but it is instructive to break 


tical counterattack. In a similar situation in 1863, Lee would | this total down. The Federal Left Grand Division that opposed | 


dig in. The loss ratio at Antietam was average for unentrenched | Jackson lost 3,200 killed and wounded, Jackson about 3,000, a 
combat—1.2:1. By mid-October, the largest coordinated Con- | loss ratio of one to one. Divisions that assaulted Longstreet’s 
federate offensive of the war had been thrown back on three | wing lost 7,700, Longstreet only about 1,750, a ratio of more 
fronts—at Antietam, Perryville, and Corinth. The commander | than four to one. Officers of both sides were impressed or mor- 
of the Federal garrison at Corinth, regular army engineer Wil- _ tified by this display of the killing power of the entrenched de- 
liam Starke Rosecrans, met Confederate assaults from behind | fensive. Many surviving Federal rank-and-file swore they would 
heavy entrenchments. Each defender inflicted two casualties. never again obey orders that sent them against an impregnable 
— - ——- —-— - — ——— position. Immediately after the fighting died down, 

| Lee issued orders for his army to entrench its en- 

tire front. 

On December 31, Rosecrans and the newly 
reorganized Army of the Cumberland brought 
Bragg’s army to battle at Murfreesboro. The battle 
of Stones River settled into a slugfest that pitted 
Southern infantrymen against canister-spewing ar- 
tillery. Scattered units in both armies began dig- 

ones . —~ ging in during the first day’s fight, but on January 
eee ee : : 
4444444544 2, Rosecrans ordered his entire front entrenched. 


1) 


that “in compliance with instructions, I directed 
rifle-pits and breastworks to be thrown up. This 
was done, and morning found us well prepared for 
any emergency, either offensive or defensive.”'? 
Bragg, too, resorted to field fortifications. After 
withdrawing from the battlefield, he dug in to cover 
the railroad near Wartrace. Rosecrans fortified at 
Murfreesboro and Triune where his army rested and refitted. 
As Rosecrans and Bragg faced off at Stones River, William 
T. Sherman’s divisions steamed down the Mississippi River on 
troop transports and came ashore north of Vicksburg. On De- 
cember 29, Sherman attempted to carry the earthworks over- 
looking Chickasaw Bayou. He reported that “the head of the 
assaulting columns reached different points of the enemy’s 
works, but there met so withering a fire from the rifle-pits and 


Above: A turreted blockhouse stands 
guard over a railroad bridge between 
Knoxville and Chattanooga in 1864. 
Library of Congress. 

Right: Engineer Orlando Poe, who 
tackled the problem of railroad 
defense by designing blockhouses 
of logs and earth. Generals in Blue. 


In December 1862, Ambrose Burnside replaced McClellan | umn faltered, and finally fell back to the point of starting, leav- 


and marched on Fredericksburg where he found Lee on the | ing many dead, wounded, and prisoners in the hands of the | 


cross-fire of grape and canister from the batteries that the col- | 


Division commander Jefferson C. Davis reported | 


defensive. Federal wing commander Edwin Sumner reported | enemy.”'* The Federal loss ratio approached seven to one, a stag- | 


that “the enemy held the successive crests and wooded slopes | gering repulse that slammed the door on a direct approach to 
which encircle the town, his infantry covered by breastworks | Vicksburg. 

and rifle-pits, his guns protected by earthworks, and mostly in By April 1863, the Army of Northern Virginia had improved 
embrasure, the general dispositions of his lines being such as _| its Fredericksburg defenses into three consecutive lines of rifle 
to give front and enfilading fires on any troops who might de- _ trenches, supported at intervals by batteries, and interconnected 
bouch from the city.”!* By most accounts, only portions of the _ by communication trenches in a manner suggestive of the de- 
seven-mile Confederate line were entrenched at the time of the | fense-in-depth employed during the Great War. If adequately 
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manned, these defenses were impregnable. Recognizing this fact, 
Joseph Hooker, replacing Burnside in command of the Army 
of the Potomac, bypassed Fredericksburg altogether. In May, 
Hooker crossed the Rappahannock upriver and concentrated 
two-thirds of his army at Chancellorsville. It was a perfectly 


executed turning movement. According to Gouverneur K. War- | 


ren, then a staff officer, Lee suddenly found the entrenchments 


“on which so much labor had been bestowed ... most unex- | 


pectedly turned and rendered of no value, and he was in the 
presence of an army greatly outnumbering his.”!> It was the 
same grand strategy used by Lee during the Seven Days. 


Both flanks of the Union 
line are anchored on the 
Rappahannock River. 


Hooker’s “Final Line” | 
at Chancellorsville | 


Map Graphics © DLF Group 2001 


Learning of Hooker’s movement on April 30, Lee dis- 
patched Richard Anderson’s division westward to meet the 
threat. “Upon arriving at the intersection of the Old Mine and 
Plank roads,” reported Anderson, “I met Col. W. P. Smith, chief 
engineer Army of Northern Virginia, and Captain [S.R.] 
Johnston, of the Engineer Corps, who had been sent by the com- 
manding general to examine the position and establish a line | 
of intrenchments. The work of intrenching was commenced 
immediately after the line had been selected, and was contin- 
ued with great diligence and activity throughout that day.”!° 
These were the first rapid entrenchments ordered by Lee, and 
his engineers were there to ensure proper placement. When Jack- 
son arrived the next morning, he directed Anderson to discon- 
tinue work on the trenches and advance. Jackson moved for- 
ward even as Hooker ordered his own troops to withdraw into 
a defensive posture at Chancellorsville. This move has long 
baffled students of the war, but it appears that Hooker viewed 
rapid entrenching as his trump card in the campaign. Having 
maneuvered Lee out of his fortifications, he reverted to the en- 
trenched defensive. 

At Hooker’s direction, the Army of the Potomac began 
moving earth. As one regimental officer described the work on 
his own front, “we threw up a breastwork of logs and earth 4 
feet high, surmounted by a heavy log raised 4 inches above the | 
bank, leaving a loop-hole the length of our breastwork, mak- | 


ing a very secure defense.” This work was done with “six old | 
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worn-out axes, three or four picks and spades,” the principal 
tools being bayonets, tin plates, and “digits.”!” Hooker gambled 
| that Lee would attack and experience Fredericksburg in reverse. 
Instead, Lee and Jackson found the weakness of Hooker’s posi- 
| tion, a dangling right flank. 

Jackson’s impetuous assault on the afternoon of May 2 
rolled up the XI Corps, but Federal reserves moving to stem 
the tide started digging in instead of lurching directly into a 
counterattack. This was a tactical innovation. A counterattack 
might claim one for one; entrenched defenders claimed two or 
three for one. The “regiments of the first line, covered by their 
| skirmishers, immediately threw up a strong breastwork of logs 
| and abatis” and repulsed repeated assaults.'® One officer wrote, 
“owing to the practice of the enemy firing so low, the breast- 
work was a great protection.” Despite continuous combat, his 
brigade suffered a “comparatively small number of casualties.”!” 
Jackson’s most successful surprise attack 
was thwarted in part by darkness, but 
in part by rapid entrenchments 
thrown up in his face. 


Left: Chief Engineer Colonel William 
P. Smith, Army of Northern Virginia. 
United States Military Academy 
Library, West Point. 


Driven from the Chancellor 
House the next day by massed artil- 
” lery, Hooker retired to a horseshoe- 
shaped retrenchment securely anchored on 
| the Rappahannock River. Confederate engineers were “amazed” 
_ at the strength of this line, which was fronted by an “impen- 
_ etrable abatis” and topped with headlogs “under which the men 
could fire as through loopholes.” On May 5, Edward Porter 
Alexander reconnoitered the line in preparation for an attack. 
“It made me very unhappy,” wrote the artilleryman, “to think 
of seeing our infantry sent to charge such a tremendous force 
in those intrenchments.” Hooker, though, had lost the will to 
fight even from behind earthworks lined with artillery and de- 
fended by as many as 20,000 infantrymen per mile. By all evi- 
dence, Hooker would have repulsed Lee’s proposed frontal as- 
sault and inflicted dreadful casualties, but he lacked confidence 
to put his offensive/defensive inversion to the ultimate test.2° 
What began at Gettysburg as a meeting engagement on 
July 1, quickly settled into now a familiar pattern. The Federal 
army improvised fortifications from the afternoon of the first 
day without orders from George G. Meade, its new commander. 
When brigadier George Greene deployed on Culp’s Hill, his 


| troops began “to throw up breastworks of the covering height, 


of logs, cord-wood, stones, and earth.” The value of this de- 
fense, he reported, was shown “by our small loss compared with 
that of the enemy during the continuous attacks by a vastly 
superior force.””! Where the topsoil was shallow, soldiers piled 
logs, stacked fence rails, and built barricades of stones scav- 
enged from fences or from the rocky hilltops. Warren’s map, 
completed soon after the battle, showed fortifications along 
more than eighty percent of the Federal line.” 

On July 3, Lee ventured a frontal assault against Cemetery 
Ridge with eleven brigades, about 12,000 men. “During most 
of the advance the enemy’s infantry were distinctly visible,” 
wrote brigadier James Kemper, “and my recollection is that there 


BATTLE 


Knoxville (Assault on Fort Saunders) November 29, 1863 


Port Hudson (Second Assault) 


Big Bethel 


Port Hudson (First Assault) 
Chickasaw Bayou 
Vicksburg (Frontal Assault) 


Fredericksburg—CS Left 


Beaver Dam Creek 
Gettysburg (Grand Assault) 


Kennesaw Mountain 
Petersburg Assaults 
Cold Harbor 


Gaines Mill 
Spotsylvania Court House 
Malvern Hill 


Chickamauga 
Antietam 
First Manassas 


Shiloh 
Perryville 
Fredericksburg—CS right 


Murfreesboro 


| Chancellorsville 


ATTACKER DEFENDER RATIO 
DATE K&W K&W BATTLE TYPE ATTACKER/DEFENDER 
800 15 Prepared Entrenchment 53.3 1 
June 14, 1863 1600 50 Prepared Entrenchment 32.0 i 
June 10,1861 76 8 Rapid Entrenchment 9.5 ] 
May 27, 1863 1800 255 Prepared Entrenchment eee 1 
December 29, 1862 1250 190 Prepared Entrenchment 6.6 1 
May 22, 1863 3200 500 Prepared Entrenchment 6.4 l 
December 13, 1862 7700 1750 Found Entrenchment 4.4 I 
June 26, 1862 1400 360 Rapid Entrenchment 3.8 l 
July 3, 1863 5600 1500 Rapid Entrenchment 37 1 
June 27, 1864 3000 1000 Rapid Entrenchment 3.0 ] 
June 15-18, 1864 10000 4000 Rapid Entrenchment pe ] 
June 3, 1864 3500 1500 Rapid Entrenchment 28 ] 
June 27, 1862 8700 4100 Barricades Dll | 
May 8-21, 1864 16100 8000 Rapid Entrenchment 2.0 1 
July 1, 1862 5300 3000 Open Field 1.8 | 
September 19-20, 1863 15800 11200 Mixed (mostly Open Field) 1.4 I 
September 17, 1862 11650 9500 Open Field 2 I 
July 21, 1861 1620 1970 Open Field 1 ih 
April 6-7, 1862 9740 10160 Open Field l 1 
October 8, 1862 3150 3700 Open Field 1 1. 
December 13, 1862 3150 3000 Open Field 1 1 
December 31, 1862 - 
January 1, 1863 9200 9500 Open Field l I 
May 1-5, 1863 10750 11100 Mixed (mostly Open Field) l l 


In this illustration, Federal infantrymen climb over a slashing or abatis in an attack on Port Hudson. The New Orleans Historic Collection. 


were three lines of infantry in front of me, all more or less 
protected by breastworks and rifle-pits, the front line behind 
what appeared to be a very strong line of rock-works.”* The 
crouching defenders found an obvious parallel in their own 
experience and raised a taunting chant of “Fredericksburg!” 
Estimated Confederate losses in the assault were 5,600 (ap- 
proaching fifty percent), while the defenders suffered about 
1,500, a ratio of about four to one. Robert E. Lee had assumed 
that a preparatory artillery bombardment would enable his 
soldiers to carry the entrenched position. He would not re- 
peat the mistake. 


Gettysburg, according to historian Edward Hagerman, 
“was but one more progression in the growing superiority of 
the combination of concentrated artillery, rifled infantry, and 
the entrenched defense.”*4 In the two years leading up to 
Gettysburg, both armies had steadily replaced outdated 


BATTLE RATIOS 


smoothbore muskets with rifle-muskets, thus improving the | 


effective range of the standard shoulder arm from less than 


100 yards to more than 300 yards. Within the last 100 yards | 


the rifle-musket was considerably more accurate. It is estimated 
that less than fifteen percent of the front-line units at 


| Gettysburg retained smoothbore muskets. Many soldiers dis- | 
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| throughout the war, smoothbore and ¢ 


| carded their smoothbores for Springfields or PRnfielas (oui | The pattern of Williamsport would repeat through the end 


on the battlefield. of the war. In the few days given them, the defenders completed 

“Death in battle takes place within well-defined and fairly | a formidable line of rifle trenches connecting batteries at inter- 
narrow killing zones,” writes historian John Keegan.“The depth | vals on | dominant ground. The Federals “felt” the enemy with 
of the killing zone is determined by the effective range [7 ; | skirmishers to disclose placement and 
of the most prevalent weapon, which, in infantry | strength. The main force pressed to within 
battles, is always comparatively short, and, in hand- about 300 yards—effective rifle-musket 
to-hand fighting, very short—only a few feet. That range—and entrenched to conform to the 
being so, the longer the winning side can make the defense, while exploring the flanks for vul- 
killing zone, the more casualties can it inflict.”?° Al- nerabilities. In this case, Lee held his line 
though artillery ranges remained constant with about 5,000 men per mile. Later in 
the war when soldiers were more experi- 
enced at digging in, this density would 
seem excessive. 

While at Williamsport, Lee received 
word of the fall of Vicksburg. After many 
attempts to subdue or bypass Vicksburg, 
Grant conducted a campaign of rapid 
marches and pitched battles that captured 


rifle-musketry generated two very 
different killing zones. Once soldiers 
learned to work together as a unit / ~ 
to break up an attack with rifle- ;— 

musketry at longer range, the 
bayonet charge lost its terror. — 
Much of this learning took place | 


on the battlefield of Gettysburg. SS Jackson, Mississippi, dispersed the forces 
For the rest of the war, the effective wae of Joseph E. Johnston, and penned a second Confederate army 
range of the rifle-musket defined the " inside Vicksburg’s parapets. The town’s defenses—laid out by 
_ no-man’s land that separated oppos- former regular army engineer Martin Luther Smith—were skill- 
ing battle lines. fully constructed. Grant attempted a frontal assault on May 22 


and suffered 3,200 casualties. The defenders lost fewer than 500, 
a ratio of more than six to one. Grant ordered his engineers to 
begin siege operations.”’ Over the next six weeks, Federal pio- 
neers pushed forward thirteen saps and parallels, established 
The power of rifle-musketry widened the battlefront. Un- | breaching batteries, tunneled, and detonated mines. Cut off 
able to close to bayonet range without unacceptable casualties, | from support with dwindling supplies, the Confederate army, 
officers sought positions “from which to bring an oblique or | numbering nearly 30,000, surrendered on July 4. 
flanking fire to bear, and thus to develop the power of the fire- Farther south at Port Hudson, Louisiana, Nathaniel Banks 
arm to the greatest possible extent.”*® This resulted in a con- | launched two frontal assaults in an effort to overwhelm the small 
stant pressure toward the flanks. The side that extended farther | but thoroughly entrenched garrison there. During the first at- 
or faster could overlap the enemy and pry him out of his posi- | tack on May 27 the Federal army lost 1,800 killed and wounded, 
tion. This could be done by “feeding the flanks” with reinforce- | the Confederates about 235, a ratio of eight to one. A second 
ments or, if more troops were not handy, by thinning out the | attack on June 14 generated even higher disparity—1 ,600 Fed- 
line of battle. Thinning the ranks decreased the volume of fire. | eral casualties compared to 47 defenders, a staggering ratio of 
Therefore, an officer could thin his ranks only so much before | 34 to one. Banks and his engineers settled into siege operations 


Major General Nathaniel Banks (top) resorted to a siege at 
Port Hudson, and General Robert E. Lee (below) first ordered rapid 
entrenchments at Chancellorsville. Both Library of Congress. 


| he lost the ability either to attack or defend. Robert E.Leesum- | that eventually succeeded, removing the last Confederate bas- 
_ marized the tactical problem for the defense. “If I shorten my | tion on the Mississippi River. The elaborate engineering at 


lines to provide a reserve, he will turn me,” he wrote. “If] weaken | Vicksburg and Port Hudson presaged the trench warfare of the 
my lines to provide a reserve, he will break them.”’’ Byentrench- | final months before Richmond and Petersburg. 
ing, soldiers could extend more quickly toward the flanks and The Confederacy could not easily replace the nearly 70,000 
defend a longer front. It was a practical solution to a growing | soldiers lost at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson in July 
tactical problem. _ 1863. Robert E. Lee sounded a theme that would increasingly 
During the retreat from Gettysburg, Lee and the Army of | influence his strategic decisions. “Though conscious that the 
Northern Virginia found themselves at Williamsport, Maryland, | enemy has been much shattered in the recent battle,” he wrote, 
backed against the rain-swollen Potomac River. Lee’s engineers | “I am aware that he can be easily reinforced, while no addition 
entrenched from Hagerstown ten miles to the Potomac near | can be made to our numbers.”*° The South achieved its best 
Downsville. Meade’s army pressed forward cautiously to recon- | manpower ratio of the war in the summer of 1862. Afterward 
noiter. “Wherever seen, the position was naturally strong, and | the odds steadily deteriorated as the North intensified its mo- 
was strongly intrenched,” wrote Andrew A. Humphreys, then | bilization. Until mid-1863, President Jefferson Davis and his 
Meade’s chief of staff. “It presented no vulnerable points, but | generals pursued an aggressive strategy, hoping to string to- 
much of it was concealed from view.” Humphreys added, al- | gether enough victories to discourage the Northerners’ will to 
most apologetically, that his own troops threw up earthworks, | fight.*! After Gettysburg and Vicksburg, shortages of manpower 
“as, in the contingency of a repulse and serious loss, they would | pressured Confederate commanders east and west toward the 


| be useful.”** The Federal earthworks were actually quite exten- entrenched defensive. 
| sive, ranging seven miles along a discontinuous ridge from When Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland marched south 
Funktown to the river below Jones’ Crossroads. from Murfreesboro in June 1863, “the intrenching tools were 
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The attacking force can: 


1) Bring up reinforcements to 
extend farther to the flanks 


2) Thin its own lines and open 
itself to a possible counterattack 


3) Entrench first, then extend 
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to be carried after the fashion of the Roman armies, by the | 
men.”** Bragg, having detached troops to Vicksburg, held a | 


long line with insufficient force. Rosecrans feinted south along 


the railroad but then turned Brage’s right flank by moving | 


through Hoover’s Gap. With his position untenable, Bragg 
abandoned his earthworks and all of Middle Tennessee. 
Rosecrans repeated his feint-and-turn operations in August, 
moving on Chattanooga with one column while sending the 


| rest of the army into North Georgia to threaten the railroad. 
_ Bragg abandoned Chattanooga without a fight. In broad out- 


line, this would be Sherman’s strategy during the 1864 Atlanta 


Campaign. 


At this point, Rosecrans overextended himself. Bragg’sCon- | 
_ federates, reinforced by Longstreet and two divisions, attacked _ 


across Chickamauga Creek on September 19. The day’s fight- 


ing in heavily wooded terrain was fierce but inconclusive. | 
| George Thomas, in command of the Federal left flank, ordered 


his troops to barricade their positions. “On the morning of the 


tried vainly to scramble up the nearly vertical parapet of slip- 
pery clay. No one had thought to bring ladders. “I know of no 


| instance in history where a storming party was so nearly anni- 


20th,” reported brigadier William Hazen, “a breastwork of logs | 


and rails was commenced which was taken up on my right and 
left, and carried through our entire di- 
vision and that of Reynolds on our right, 
and Johnson and Baird on our left. 
Wherever this work was done, the line 
remained the entire day with firmness 
and with little loss.” The value of this 
breastwork, he added, “will be under- 
stood since my loss behind it this day was 
only about 13 men during a period of 
more stubborn fighting than at Shiloh 
or Stone’s River, when the same brigade 
at each place lost over 400 men.”?? The 
unentrenched right flank of Rosecrans’ 
army was driven from the field. On Tho- 
mas’ front, the attackers exhausted 
themselves against breastworks. Thomas 
withdrew later in the day to Snodgrass 
Hill with his units relatively intact. The 
“Rock of Chickamauga” owed much of 
his staying power to logs and earth. 
Many accounts of the Confederate 
blockade of Chattanooga note the seem- 
ing incompetence of Bragg’s engineers. 
Holding a trench at the base of Missionary Ridge with what 
amounted to a skirmish line was a grievous error. The skir- 
mishers were not strong enough to resist a determined assault, 


| and yet their agonizing retreat up the steep slope eclipsed the 
| stronger lines of infantry and artillery above them. Long sec- 
| tions of rifle trench were built on the actual crest of the ridge, | 


rather than the military crest, making it impossible for the de- 
fenders to fire down upon their attackers, Artillery pieces were 
positioned for long-range fire into the town’s defenses, not to 
resist attacking infantry. Poor engineering negated or dispersed 
much of Bragg’s firepower and cost him the fight for Mission- 
ary Ridge on November 25. 

On November 29, Lonstreet attempted to recapture Knox- 
ville from Burnside and the reconstituted Army of the Ohio. 
Confederates surged forward against Fort Sanders and found 


| themselves entangled in telegraph wires strung between stumps. 


Many tumbled ten feet to the bottom of the fort’s ditch and 
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hilated,” wrote Federal engineer Orlando Poe. The Confeder- 
ate force lost nearly 800 killed and wounded. The defenders 


| had 4 killed and 11 wounded, a ratio of 53 to one, perhaps the 


highest disparity of the war.*4 

At the end of November, Meade turned Lee’s line on the 
Rapidan River but came up against formidable earthworks 
thrown up overnight behind Mine Run. Skirmishers drove in 
their counterparts; troops threw up opposing earthworks, but 
Meade and his officers could find “no probability of success in 
attacking the enemy in his strongly intrenched position.”*> Al- 
though castigated by the newspapers for his decision, Meade 
refused to order an assault. Staff officer Theodore Lyman was 
“astonished at the extraordinary moral courage of General 
Meade, which enabled him to order a retreat, when his knowl- 
edge, as an engineer and a soldier, showed that an attack would 
be a blunder.”*° Meade would always defend his decisions not 
to attack at Williamsport and Mine Run. 


Entrenchments around Petersburg. Library of Congress 


Grant’s successes at Vicksburg and Chattanooga elevated 
him to command of all Federal armies. Establishing field head- 
quarters with Meade and the Army of the Potomac, Grant ini- 
tiated the Overland Campaign in May 1864, a sustained offen- 
sive of unmatched ferocity. In a month, the armies fought at 
the Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, North Anna, 
Totopotomoy Creek, Bethesda Church, and Cold Harbor. 
Federal casualties numbered near 65,000. The Army of 
Northern Virginia, fighting mostly behind entrenchments, 
lost about 32,000. In this campaign and in Sherman’s op- 
erations against Atlanta, battlefield entrenching became ha- 
bitual. Grant wrote that “in every change of position or halt 
for the night, whether confronting the enemy or not, the 
moment arms were stacked, the men intrenched them- 
selves.”>” Sherman’s chief engineer reported that the troops 
entrenched every night. “This was made the rule from the 
time the campaign commenced, and was continued until 


the close of the war whenever the proximity of the enemy 
rendered it prudent.”*® ; 

Both Lee in Virginia and Joseph E. Johnston in command 
of the Army of Tennessee relied upon the entrenched defensive 
in 1864. Staff officers in the Army of the Potomac noted a “par- 
allelism” between the Eastern and Western campaigns as they 
unfolded. The Confederates “have adopted a defensive system, 
which includes a great use of field fortification and of succes- 
sive strong positions to which they fall back, one after another, 
till they got to their base hoping to weaken us by losses in our 
advance, and to bring us far from our base, so as to make it 
more difficult for us to get supplies. Sherman has done less as- 
saulting than we, but seems usually to have been repulsed when 
he did attack, as in our case. But, by a series of flanks, the en- 
emy has been worked back respectively to Petersburg and to 
Atlanta.”?? 

The comparison was more superficial than it seemed. 
Grant’s primary objective was to destroy the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and he employed what Gordon Rhea calls a “re- 
morseless combination of assaults and maneuvers” to get at 
Lee behind his entrenchments or to lure him out.*° He resorted 
to flanking movements only after other efforts produced stale- 
mate. Sherman, though keeping Johnston’s army in his sights, 
was consistently more interested in maneuver and honed the 
strategic flanking movement to fine art in North Georgia. Grant 


viewed entrenchments as an obstacle that separated him from | 


his prey. He would batter, punch through, or march around 
them, so long as he could somehow damage Lee. He turned to 
the engineers and their sieges only when there seemed no al- 
ternative. Grant’s aggressive stance brought him into conflict 
with Meade, whose opinion of assaulting earthworks was clear. 
During the Overland Campaign, Grant often overruled Meade’s 
opinion, but, in turn, the rank-and-file overruled Grant’s policy 
of exhaustion and attrition by going to ground. Sherman came 
to view entrenching as an integral part of his overall strategy 
and learned to fortify to offensive advantage. 

During two weeks of fighting around Spotsylvania Court 
House (May 8-21), Grant reasoned that Lee could not be equally 
strong in all places and probed constantly for the elusive weak 
spot. Rain and difficult night marches worked against him, and 
he found that Lee shifted troops rapidly to meet each new threat. 
On May 10, Emory Upton used a dense column formation to 
punch through the Confederate entrenchments on a narrow 
front. Grant repeated the experiment on grand scale with 


through darkness from the far right of the line to reach the 
jumping off point. At dawn, columns fifteen ranks deep double- 
timed out of the fog to overrun a half-mile portion of a Con- 
federate salient called the “Mule Shoe,” taking nearly 3,000 pris- 
oners and sixteen guns. The troops, disorganized by success and 
crowded so that maneuver was impossible, made no further 
gains. Lee counterattacked, and for twenty hours the soldiers 
blazed away at close range, literally felling trees by the volume 
of rifle-musketry. Lee’s exhausted veterans finally withdrew to 
the safety of a secondary line thrown up across the base of the 
Mule Shoe. Laid out by engineer Martin Luther Smith, designer 
of Vicksburg’s defenses, this masterpiece of field fortification 
featured doubled infantry parapets arranged in “bays” and 
strengthened at intervals with artillery. Each bay, or log enclosed 
dugout, held about ten infantrymen who could defend their 


position from all sides in case of a breakthrough. Grant tested 
_ the position again on May 18, but few soldiers got within two 
hundred yards. 

Many regiments that made up the dense assault columns 
at Spotsylvania went forward with weapons uncapped or un- 
loaded to remove the temptation to stop and return fire. They 
_ were ordered to break the enemy’s line with the bayonet. Many 

Federal officers labeled this tactic an “innovation,” but it was 
| actually a throwback to early nineteenth century shock tac- 

tics. When employed on other battlefields, dense columns usu- 
| ally delivered disappointing results. Meade considered the at- 
tack of May 12 less a Federal] success than a failure of 
| Confederate command. “In every instance that we have at- 
_ tacked the enemy in an entrenched position, we have failed,” 


_ would likely have shredded Hancock’s formations. 


Federal army separated into 
__ three parts by the river 


at. 


__ Confederate entrenchments: salient resting on | 
__ the North Anna River, left flank anchored on 
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ant of the Mule Shoe salient, dubbed the “Inverted V.” In this 
case, the apex of the salient rested on an impregnable bluff over- 


might choose to assault.’4? As though compensating for de- 
clining numbers, Lee’s engineers elevated field fortification to 
a new level. Their careful placement of the line, the strategy of 


_ of the earthworks themselves forced the Army of the Potomac 
| to withdraw from the confrontation at North Anna. 


| omoy Creek discovered formidable Confederate earthworks 
| thrown up overnight. Grant and Meade worked to perfect a 


overnight, and attacking on the far left, hoping to overlap Lee’s 
flank. In this way, portions of the two armies remained closely 
engaged and continued to skirmish actively, while Federal 
corps leapfrogged into position. Lee’s infantrymen con- 


_ formed to every move of the Federal army, meeting it with 


| freshly upturned earth. 
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he wrote, “except in the case of Hancock’s attack at | 
Spottsylvania, which was a surprise discreditable to the en- 

emy.’*! Had the Confederate artillery stayed in position, rather | 
| than being withdrawn mistakenly during the night, canister _ 


Little River and right on North Anna River. || 


_ holding the apex and withdrawing the flanks, and the strength | 
Grant hoped to win a race to Richmond but at Totopot- | 


strategy of pulling a corps from the right flank, marching it | 


At the North Anna River, Lee presented Grant with a vari- 


looking Ox Ford. The Federals crossed upstream and down- | 
stream, but Lee held Ox Ford, thereby separating the two wings | 
of the Federal army by six miles. To get from one wing to the | 
other, wrote Grant, “the river would have to be crossed twice. | 
| Lee could ... concentrate the whole of [his army] wherever he | 
Winfield Hancock’s II Corps on May 12. The soldiers struggled | 
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At Cold Harbor on June 3, Grant returned to the hammer. 
Soldiers of the I, VI, and XVIII Corps charged at dawn with 
orders to take the works “with the bayonet.” Rifle-musketry and 
canister gunned down between 3,000 and 3,500 Federal sol- 
diers in “an incredibly brief time.” “But, rapidly as the result 
| was reached, it was decisive,” wrote William Swinton, “for the 
| consciousness of every man pronounced further assault hope- 

less. The troops went forward as far as the example of their 
officers would carry them; nor was it possible to urge them 
beyond; for there they knew lay only death, without even the 
chance of victory.’ Lee lost about 1,500 soldiers. 

Federal engineer Wesley Brainerd wrote, “when the fight 
| was resumed as usual, a new species of warfare commenced.” 
| For nine days more, the armies clung together. “We could see 

the two, long irregular lines of earthworks stretching away in 
| the distance,’ wrote Brainerd, “sometimes, approaching within 
| a few yards of each other, sometimes receding to a greater dis- 

tance. Behind these two lines of earth stood the two contend- 
| ing armies. Clouds of smoke were arising and the noise of mus- 
| ketry was incessant but not a living man was to be seen.”** 
On June 12, Grant abandoned the stench of Cold Harbor, 
| crossed James River, and sent his columns against the defenses 
| of Petersburg. In three days’ fighting (June 15-18), the attack- 
ers lost nearly 10,000, the defenders about 4,000. Grant and 
Meade blamed failure on a “loss of initiative” by the troops. In 


truth, the Federal army was suffering from a“Cold Harbor Syn- | 


2. Defender’s skirmishers driven back to 
new line 77. Attacker holds ground, 
skirmishers scrape out individual foxholes 
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3. After dark, attackers connect foxholes 
into a continous trench O=O=0, Trench 
occupied by full force and strengthened 
throughout next day and night. Process 
repeated. 


2nd skirmish line 


front of battle—lay buried in Virginia soil. Those remaining in 
the ranks developed survival skills. These were not merely in- 
stincts to shirk combat as some suggested, but the ability to 
probe a line, develop its strength, and make a realistic assess- 
ment. If the ranks determined that an attack was fruitless, then 
no order or frantic waving of the colors would drive them for- 
ward more than a hundred feet. To the soldiers’ credit, they 
typically entrenched on the new line to claim another sliver of 
territory. 

As the Army of the Potomac fought its bloody way over- 
land in Virginia, Sherman maneuvered Johnston out of en- 
trenchments at Dalton, Resaca, Dallas, New Hope Church, and 
Lost Mountain. Joseph E. Johnston was among the most skill- 
ful practitioners of defensive warfare. He held each of his lines 
to the last possible moment, then withdrew during the night to 
a new position prepared by his engineers, pioneers, and slave 
laborers operating in rear of the army. This strategy held cer- 
tain drawbacks for the defense. No matter how skillful the en- 
gineers—and they had learned much since the Missionary Ridge 
debacle—they could not hope to match the strength of lines 
dug under fire. Subtle nuances of terrain that could mean life 
or death to an infantryman went unnoticed by workers in the 
safety of the rear. Slave laborers worked only to satisfy their 
overseers, and overseers, shouting “this way with your axes, this 
way with your spades,” put their crews to work only where di- 
rected by the overtaxed officers.*? When Johnston’s soldiers filed 


| drome.” The bravest officers and men—those always at the fore- | into these fieldworks, they immediately set about rectifying de- 
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fects of placement and weaknesses of construction. The Fed- 
eral armies employed contraband labor organized in work bat- 
talions but brought them in at night to improve works that the 
soldiers themselves had sited. By this, the Federal armies 
achieved a design advantage that translated into stronger works 
held by fewer soldiers. 

Sherman’s veterans required little oversight and entrenched 
relentlessly, “following the outline of the ground and making 
such angles, salient or re-entrant, as it required.”*6 As Jacob Cox 
described it, the soldiers “stacked arms a few paces in rear of 
the intended place for the breastwork, intrenching tools were 
taken from wagons that accompanied the ammunition train, 
or were carried by the troops in the movement, and each com- 
pany was ordered to cover its own front.”” More importantly, 
as the campaign progressed they learned how to entrench un- 
der fire. Skirmishers went forward, each to find a position on 
the military crest. Each took cover behind a tree or piled up 
stones and scooped out a foxhole, while maintaining a steady 
fire. After dark, pioneer battalions arrived to connect the fox- 
holes into an extended rifle trench. Once connected, these in- 
dividual efforts at self-preservation created an infantry para- 
pet measurably stronger than those prepared in advance. “These 
lines were continually being strengthened,” Poe reported, “un- 
til it was desired to make another advance, when the operation 
was repeated. In this way our lines were pushed at any point we 
wished to within 200 yards of the enemy’s and with slight loss. 
I wish here to impress upon the Engineer Department the fact 
that nothing like regular siege approaches were attempted.”*8 

Aggressive entrenching was the tactical solution to over- 
coming earthworks that Grant sought in Virginia. Incremental 
advances maintained pressure along the entire enemy front. In 


essence, the soldiers had found a way to compress the killing 
zone in relative safety, bringing the lines so close that the armies 
were engaged continuously in low level combat. Once a section 
of earthworks was completed, the defenders spread out to pro- 
vide a reserve for further flanking operations. The tactics of 


| aggressive entrenching became accepted practice. After two days 
| of entrenching, a brigade could hold the front of two brigades. 
| Three thousand men per mile were standard. In July, for ex- 


| perhaps overlap the enemy.”*? In this way, Sherman was able to | 


| own. He became proficient in pressing toward the flanks and 


ample, George Thomas informed Sherman that “if, after | 


intrenching, Howard will thin out and extend to his right, Mor- | 
gan and Ward can move still farther to the right, and might 


outflank the Confederate army without ever disengaging his | 


out-extending his enemy, due to the abilities of his infantry- 
men. 

During this campaign, wrote Sherman, both armies dug 
“hundreds if not thousands of miles” of entrenchments and | 
“as a rule, whichever party attacked got the worst of it.°° On | 
June 27 Sherman resorted to a frontal assault at Kennesaw | 
Mountain. The attackers went forward in massed columns with | 
uncapped weapons and bayonets fixed. These formations made 
little headway against canister and the concentrated fire of rifle- 
muskets. In this action, the Federals lost three men for every 
defender, and Sherman returned to the spade. 

Johnston’s successor, John Bell Hood, recognized and tried 
to counter the tactics of aggressive entrenching. In a circular to 
the army, Hood advised that “it is a common practice with the 
enemy to drive in our skirmishers for the purpose of intrenching 
themselves. Whenever it is known that it is their intention to 
intrench themselves, division commanders will, cooperating 
with each other, re-enforce and reestablish their skirmish line 
in its former position.”*! In the battles before Atlanta, Hood 
squandered the soldiers that Johnston had preserved for him. | 


| Sherman, applying his methodical tactics, closed upon the city. 


Atlanta fell in September to a flanking movement, but 
meanwhile two massive systems of fortifications grew up around 
Petersburg. Confederate engineers constructed batteries at in- 
tervals of about 300 yards, relying on redan and lunette mod- 
els—works that were open to the rear. This allowed guns to be 
unlimbered rapidly or shifted to another part of the line as 
needed. The batteries were connected with front-ditched para- 
pets of strong profile and a relief of fifteen feet. Abatis, fraise, 
chevaux-de-frise, or flooded swampland fronted the works.> 
Because he commanded a smaller army with a relative defi- 
ciency of artillery, Lee resorted early to a mobile defense. He | 
strengthened his picket lines and relied on sharpshooters, ar- | 
tillery, and obstacles to delay attackers long enough for reserves | 
to reach the threatened point. Although diligent to the end, Lee 
had often stated that the outcome of the war was only a matter 
of time once his army was besieged. 

Grant followed a strategy of extending his left flank in suc- 
cessive “bite and hold” operations to cut the rail lines that fed 
Petersburg. Ina series of offensives—Jerusalem Plank Road (late 


| June), Weldon Railroad (August), Peebles Farm (early Octo- | 


| 
ber), Boydton Plank Road (late October), and Hatchers Run | 
(February 1865)—he inexorably seized new ground. The sol- 
diers entrenched rapidly to repulse the inevitable counterat- 
tack. Then engineers moved in to strengthen the earthworks 
and tie the captured territory back into the original line with 
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forts, batteries, and parapets. Pioneers corduroyed miles of roads | 
and constructed a railroad to serve the entire system of fortifi- | 
cations, bringing fresh bread from central bakeries and return- | 


ing with wounded soldiers to the main hospital at City Point— 


| the army’s base of supply. In September, the Federal lines on | 


| the Petersburg front alone were twenty-five miles long with 
twenty-four forts and redoubts and more than forty-one bat- 

| teries. 
Grant reasoned that Lee’s army would eventually stretch 

| to the breaking point. In August 1864, Lee with about 65,000 
| soldiers defended a line twenty-seven miles long, extending 


_ along the eastern front of Richmond, south of the James River | 
| across Bermuda Hundred, and south of the Appomattox River | 


around Petersburg. This gave about 2,500 men per mile of front. 


By March 1865, Lee held a thirty-five mile front with 53,000 | 


men, about 1,500 men per mile. To meet Grant’s final turning 
movement at Five Forks on April 1, Lee detached 10,000 sol- 
diers, reducing the density to about 1,200 per mile. Somewhere 
in this area was the breaking point. 

In the war’s last months, Federal engineers strength- 


ened every fort on the Petersburg front into a self-sufficient | 


fortress capable of meeting an assault from any direction. Ar- 


tillery fields of fire were carefully refined, using diverse facings | 


| and restricting embrasures to generate the maximum degree 
| of mutual support among the forts. The engineers proposed 
| to denude the connecting parapets of troops and place the 
| brunt of defense on the artillery and garrisons of 150-300 
| men—about 900 men per mile of front—certainly the most 
| efficient use of entrenchments of the war. This freed up 
| thousands of infantrymen to operate against Lee’s right 
| flank at Five Forks in April. 
Lee’s attack on Fort Stedman on March 25, 1865, revealed 
the strength of Federal preparations. Although Stedman was 
overrun in the first rush, adjacent forts held firm and pinned 
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the attackers in a deadly crossfire. The half-mile breach in the 
line was soon retaken. Through their skill and industry, Con- 
federate engineers prolonged the siege of Petersburg, but Fed- 
eral engineers introduced sophisticated innovations in the war’s 
final months that tipped the scale to victory. 

The 292-day siege of Petersburg and Richmond represented 
the culmination of engineering in the Civil War. In many ways, 
the siege offered a sobering glimpse into European trench war- 
fare of the early twentieth century, although machine guns, 
smokeless gunpowder, high explosives, and poisonous gas were 
still distant terrors. Rapid entrenchments and rifle-musketry, 
however, had carried the armies to this end across dozens of 
battlefields. It was a deadly learning process. 

Mahan’s prediction that entrenching would dominate fu- 
ture battlefields proved true. Historian Paddy Griffith would 
likely suggest that this was a self-fulfilling prophecy. Federal 
engineers like Halleck, Rosecrans, Buell, Meade, Humphreys, 
Warren, and others rose to command armies or corps and 


| brought with them a predisposition to entrench. A close look 


at battlefield entrenching, however, reveals that it developed as 
much from the ranks as from command directives. Officers who 
ordered their troops to entrench on the battlefield were in many 
cases only sanctioning tactics that originated at the regimental 
level and spread across the front through brigades, divisions, 
and corps. Certainly, the troops emulated the engineers’ care- 
fully prepared earthworks, but by experience learned to form 
defenses out of earth and logs just as effective. The principal 
drawback to entrenching was construction time, but veterans 
learned to cover their front in a matter of hours. 

A comparison of loss ratios between entrenched and open 
field combat shows that entrenchments bestowed more than 
“psychological power, although that was an important aspect. 
Entrenchments defended by rifle-muskets and canister con- 
veyed a real combat advantage, in some cases an overwhelming 


advantage. This was not lost on the soldiers whose lives were 
on the line. Combat value derived first from staking claim to 
the military crest and eliminating dead ground in front of the 
firing line. Second, it derived from the sense of order that en- 
trenchments imposed upon the chaos of battle. Each regiment 
staked out its territory. Each soldier occupied a personal space 
scraped out of the ground. Boundaries were clearly delineated, 
and the mission was clear—to hold the ground and eliminate 
any enemy that ventured into the killing zone. Third, entrench- 
ments diminished the defender as a target, while the attacker’s 
vulnerabilities were unchanged. 

Summing up the Atlanta Campaign, William Hazen re- 
ported that “since the accurate shooting rifle has replaced the 
random firing musket, since troops now when in position pro- 
tect their persons by shelters against bullets, and since they can 
be no longer scared from the line, but see safety in maintaining 
it,” the bayonet assault had lost whatever advantage it held at 
the beginning of the war. Hazen cited specifics to prove his 
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VOLUME 4, #1 
COULD THE CONFEDERACY HAVE WON? 
North & South interviews Shelby Foote, 
who has some surprising views. 

IN DEFENSE OF FIGHTING JOE HOOKER 
He was not a drunk and never lost his 
nerve in battle. —Stephen Sears 
LAFAYETTE MCLAWS ON GETTYSBURG 
Recently discovered manuscript. 

THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER LINE: AN 
AMERICAN MAGINOT Were Confederate 
General Francis Shoup’s ingenious for- 
tification designs years ahead of their 
time or a white elephant? — William 
Scaife 

THE MAN WHO TAUGHT THE ARMY 
How To FIGHT Ulysses S. Grant—the 
remarkable general whose approach to 
warfare underlies the U.S. Army’s doc- 
trines to this day. —Geoffrey Perret 


SOME CAME HOME The Story Of The 
2nd Illinois Cavalry. One of the finest 
U.S. Cavalry regiments has never had a 
historian—until now. —Keith Poulter 
THE MANY STORIES OF THE STONEWALL 
JACKSON MEDAL Commissioned, locked 
away, forgotten, lost and then found...on 
the trail of a mystery medal. —Frank 
Wheeler and Peter Bertram 
VOLUME 1, #2 

DECISION IN THE WEST: Part I,“The En- 
tering Wedge” Drowned swampland 
blocked the approaches to Vicksburg. A 
column of a thousand men were dis- 
patched down the Mississippi to find a 
way out of the impasse. —Keith Poulter 
A FIGHT OR A FoOTRACE? The Tulla- 
homa Campaign is usually regarded as 
something of a masterpiece. But was it? 
—Ron Furqueron 


THE ASSASSINATION 


WHO ORDERED 
LINCOLAN'S DEATH? 


Pickett's Charge 
\Reconsidered 


,4 


THE GREAT CAVALRY RAID General 
Sherman had little faith in his cavalry. 
The results of the Great Cavalry Raid 
confirmed his worst fears.— Wiliam B. 
Scaife 

Wuat REALLY HAPPENED ON THE 
NUECES RIVER? Tradition would have 
you believe that James Duff massacred 
large numbers of loyal Germans. New 
research suggests otherwise. —Richard 
Selcer and Paul Burrier 

HE Don’t Care A DAMN For WHAT 
THE ENEMY DOEs OUT OF HIs SIGHT A 
perspective on U.S. Grant and Military 
Intelligence. — William B. Feis 


VOLUME 1, #3 
DECISION AT GETTYSBURG Informa- 
tion from a little known Colonel 
doomed Pickett’s charge even before 
it began.—Edwin C. Fishel 


THE DAY AFTER Is it fair to condemn 
Braxton Bragg for failing to follow up 
his victory at Chickamauga. —Richard 
L, DiNardo and James R. Furqueron 
THE SOUTH ALMOST WON BY NOT Los- 
ING: A REBUTTAL Did the capture of At- 
lanta have any effect on the presiden- 
tial election that followed?—Larry J. 
Daniel 

THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON By at- 
tempting too much with too little the 
Federal high command set itself up for 
disaster. —Jeff Patrick 

DECISION IN THE WEST: Part II,“The 
Vicksburg Campaign Running the 
Batteries” Before the Army of the 
Tennessee could come to grips with 
the enemy, the navy had to brave the 
batteries at Vicksburg....—Keith 
Poulter 


Vol. 1, #6, “Who Ordered Lincon’s Death?” Much new evi- 
dence concerning plots to capture or kill Lincoln has emerged in 
recent years, yet historians remain divided about Richmond’s role. 
“Who Ordered Lincoln’s Death?” raised more hackles, and gener- 
ated more response, than any article we had previously published. 
—James E.T. Lange and Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 


JOHN Y. SIMON: LINCOLN AND “OLD BRAINS 


ft 


ASSASSIN 


Vol. 2, #1, “The Military Career of an Assasin” Of the con- 
demned men, only one had been a soldier in the late War Between 
the States, the would-be assassin of Secretary of State William H. 
Seward, twenty-one-year-old Confederate veteran Lewis Thornton 
Powell, alias “Lewis Paine.” —Betty Ownsbey 


- 
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Volume 2, #4, “The Lincoln Assassination: Do the Pieces Fit?” | 


Did the Confederate government plan to capture Lincoln? Did the Con- 
federate government plan to kill him? And did they order Booth to kill 
him? Opinions are sharply divided on all three questions. By historians 


William B. Feis, James O. Hall, William A. Tidwell, Edward Steers, Jr., James | 


E.T. Lange, Katherine De Witt, Jr., and John Y. Simon 


LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS ~ PAT BRENNAN 


NORTH &SoUT! 


"The Veiled Lady 


* 
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THE RIGHT OF SECESSION 


Vol. 3, #7, “The Veiled Lady: The Saga of Sarah Slater” Fed- 
eral detectives sought to find an elusive young Confederate agent they 
knew only as “Mrs. Slater,” who was wanted in connection with the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln—but the detectives never found 
her. Tody Sarah Antoinette Slater remains a tantalizing footnote to 
the history of the assassination. —James O. Hall 


APPOINTMENT IN SAMARA Confederate 
agent Wat Bowie bore a charmed life, 
until he decided to rob a Quaker store. 

—James 0. Hall 

ROBERT E, LEE AND THE COMMAND CRI- 
SIS OF 1863-1864 More than a proven 
combat record went into Lee’s decisions 
as to who should be appointed to corps 
command.—Richard DiNardo 


A CERTAIN BULLHEADEDNESS In the 
opinion of Lafayette McLaws, Long- 
street had “nothing to recommend 
him...but the possession of a certain 
bullheadedness.” —W. Todd Groce 
BATTLE OF THE RAMS Charles Ellet Jr. 
told Edwin M. Stanton that his unarmed 
rams would “either control the Missis- 
sippi or be sunk in the attempt” — 
Chester G. Hearn 


BUILDING A CIVIL WAR LIBRARY Pick- 
ing and choosing from an explosively 


growing volume of literature requires 
careful analysis.—David J. Eicher 
FREEDOM BEGAN HERE The Christiana 
Riot of September 1851 was a milestone 
in the growing conflict between the sec- 
tions. —Edward Steers, Jr. 

STORY OF A POEM Margaret Mitchell 
used two short stanzas from a poem in 
“Gone with the Wind.’Few people know 
the full history of that poem. —Me 
Young 

THE DEFENSE OF BATTERY WAGNER 
The movie “Glory” told the story of the 
54th Massachusetts and its gallant at- 
tack upon Fort Wagner. Here is an ac- 
count from the defenders’ viewpoint, 
written by a Confederate staff officer 
who was there.—Hon. Lieutenant 
Colonel T.D.D. Twiggs 

PICKETT BEFORE GETTYSBURG Just who 
was Pickett, and how did he find him- 
self cast to play a lead role in the epic 
that was Gettysburg? —Lesley J. Gordon 


THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED 


Y DENTE D> tae FIRS) 
bE OF DEEP BOTTOM 


Volume 3, #7, “The Lincoln Assassination Revisited” Only the ro- 
mantic glow through which some like to view the Civil War makes it 
impossible to see that Victorian gentlemen like Davis and Lincoln 
were capable of targeting one another. — William Hanchett 


“ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE US" 


HONOR REDEEMED 


THE WATTLE OF MONUCALY 


da 67 Lome a ure ree, 


OnE WHO GoT Away 


Volume 3, #7, “One Who Got Away” On December 6, 1870, John 
Harrison Surratt, implicated but never convicted in the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, gave a lecture at the Courthouse in 
Rockville, Maryland. In it he claimed he had known about the “kid- 
nap” plot, but that he had nothing to do with Lincoln’s assassination. 
A key figure in the murder of Abraham Lincoln, he had outlived all 
the other conspirators. —James E.T. Lange & Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 


DECISION IN THE WEST, Part ITI: “Five 
Battles in Eighteen Days” Outnum- 
bered and in the midst of enemy terri- 
tory, the Army of the Tennessee won five 
victories, defeating the enemy in detail. 
—Keith Poulter 


* & & VOLUME 1, #6 & & & 
WHO ORDERED LINCOLN’S DEATH? John 
Wilkes Booth was far from being a lone 
assassin, and his plot was only one of 
several aimed at the Union President. — 
James E.T. Lange & Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 
LEE’S INVASION STRATEGY In moving 
north in June 1863, Lee had multiple ob- 
jectives—but what was his overriding 
objective? —Charles P Roland 
THE STEPHEN’S “PEACE” MISSION In 
Jefferson Davis’ plan, Lee’s military suc- 
cess would be complemented by a dip- 
lomatic offensive on the part of Vice 
President Alexander H. Stephens.— 
Thomas E. Schott 
LEE’S GALLANT 6000? Just how many 
men attempted the impossible under 
Major General George E. Pickett, on the 
climactic third day of the Battle of 
Gettysburg? —John Michael Priest 
“PLL BE DAMNED IF PLL EVER SURREN- 
DER” When Brigadier General Edward 
Moody McCook ran out of fight, an ob- 
scure colonel saved the day.—Paul D. 
Haynie 
ENGLAND’S GIFT TO THE CONFEDERACY 
Brigadier General Collett Leventhorpe 
was “most truly a knight””—Michael C. 
Hardy 
CHAOS ITSELF: THE BATTLE OF MINE 
CREEK A dramatic cavalry charge 
against great odds heralded defeat for 
the enemy. —Kip Lindberg 
THE SONS OF ABRAHAM Like so many 
others, the Jonas family was divided by 
the Civil War. —Mel Young 


- VOLUME 1, #7 
WITHOUT MERCY, AND WITHOUT THE 
BLESSING OF GoD Could guerrilla war- 
fare have been the key to Confederate 
vitory? —Daniel E. Sutherland 
“A GRIM WARNING TO OTHERS OF THEIR 
KIND...” The Cumberland Ford Trag- 
edy. —James M. Prichard 
THE BATTLE OF BISLAND Nathaniel 
Banks planned a brilliant amphibious 
coup. But things didn’t work out that 
way.—Lawrence Lee Hewitt and R. 
Christopher Goodwin 
“LET ME EDGE INTO YOUR BRIGHT 
FRE” We cannot fully understand the 
men in blue or gray unless we realize 
how important their families were to 
them.—James Marten 
DEVIL’S DEN: DEATH OF A SHARP- 
SHOOTER Is the most famous photo- 


graph of the Civil War genuine after all? 
—James C. Groves 
THE GOVERNMENT GIVES, AND THE CAP- 
TAIN TAKES Away Pay and discipline in 
Mr. Lincoln’s Navy. —Dennis J. Pringle 
* & & VOLUME 2, #1 
HOMESPUN GENERALS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY The amateur generals of the Con- 
federacy were a decidedly mixed bag; 
but the best displayed outstanding natu- 
ral military ability.—Steven E. 
Woodworth 
AMBUSH AT VIENNA On June 17, 1861, 
the first tactical use of a railroad by the 
US. Army ran smack into an ambush. 
—Mitchell Yockelson 
LINCOLN AND “OLD BRAINS” Why did 
Abraham Lincoln keep the inept Henry 
Wager Halleck on as general-in-chief for 
so long? —John ¥. Simon 
THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN ASSASSIN 
Before joining the Confederate Secret 
Service, Lewis Powell was a Florida in- 
fantryman and a Mosby Ranger.— 
Betty Ownsbey 
STOLEN THUNDER The double-barrelled 
cannon said to be “the hero of Barber’s 
Creek” is in fact nothing of the sort. 
—David Evans 
MR. LINCOLN’s MAIL Ba 19th century 
Americans were not bashful in letting 
their president know what they thought, 
or what they wanted.— Harold Holzer 
FAST FIRING BY THE RANK AND FILE 
Could Civil War troops achieve a rate of 
fire of five rounds per minute with 
muzzle-loading firearms? Louis A. 
Garavaglia and Charles G. Worman 


VOLUME 2, #3 
How SHOULD AMERICANS UNDERSTAND 
THE CIVIL WAR? It is important to see 
the events of 1861-65 through contem- 
porary eyes, not through those of the late 
20th Century.—Gary W. Gallagher 
PHIL SHERIDAN AND HIS CAVALRY COME 
OF AGE AT THE BATTLE OF MEADOW 
BRIDGE Squeezed between the Rich- 
mond defenses on one side, and 
Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry on the other, Phil 
Sheridan found himself in a tight place. 
—Gordon C. Rhea 
A COMBINED AND CONCENTRATED FIRE: 
THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY AT GETTYS- 
BURG, JULY 3, 1863 On the third day of 
Gettysburg, Henry Hunt finally got to 
use his guns the way he wanted to. — 
Richard Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 
LITTLE MAC AND THE HISTORIANS Ver- 
dicts on George B. McClellan have var- 
ied widely. Perhaps because there were 
four different General McClellans.— 
Stephen Sears 
UNION AND CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE 
WaRFARE Recent discoveries at the Na- 
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tional Archives reveal that North and 
South both produced revolutionary and 
operational underwater craft.—Mark 
K. Ragan 

*& & & VOLUME 2, #4 & x & 
WAS GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
FRAGGED? For thirty years a veteran of 
the Army of Northern Virginia claimed 
that he deliberately caused Jackson's 
death. Did Preston Layman really fire 
the fatal shot? —James E.T. Lange and 
Katherine De Witt, Jr. 
NOTICE SERVED In November of 1862 
the once-despised Union cavalry drove 
Jeb Stuart's troopers from the Loudoun 
Valley. —Patrick Brennan 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION Did the 
Confederate government have a hand in 
the assassination? Believers and scep- 
tics argue the pros and cons. — William 
B, Feis, James O. Hall, William A. Tidwell, 
Edward Steers, Jr., James E.T. Lange, 
Katherine De Witt, Jr. and John Y. Simon 
CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR Chinese vol- 
unteers served in both Union and Con- 
federate armies, and in the Union 
navy.— Thomas L. Lowry and Edward 
S. Milligan 
THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING POET 
An anit-slavery immigrant poet, John 
A. Wagener was hardly the stereotype 
of a Confederate general! —Jason H. 
Silverman and Robert M. Gorman 
CIVILIZING THE “ROVING PAGANS OF 
THE PRAIRIE” The Confederate Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. —Alan Downs 


VOLUME 2, #5 
“DON’T YIELD AN INCH!” The story of 
the Missouri State Guard.— William 
Garrett Piston and Thomas P Sweeney 
PICKETT’S CHARGE REVISITED: 
°“A Brave and Resolute Force” There 
simply is no evidence that large num- 
bers of Pickett’s men failed to com- 
plete the charge: a response to John 
Michael Priest’s “Lee’s Gallant 
6000?”— Wayne E. Motts 
°“Getting Beyond All That” It is time 
to stop debating the “old soldier” ques- 
tions, and look at other aspects of the 
Battle of Gettysburg.— Rich Rollins 
“MANY WERE BROKEN BY VERY SLIGHT 
SHOCKS, AS IN MOUNTING AND DiIs- 
MOUNTING” In late 1863 the Cavalry Bu- 
reau asked cavalry officers, what they 
thought of their weapons. This is what 
they said.—Louis A. Garavaglia and 
Charles G. Worman 
* “Tt Would Be Wicked to Falter” Ri- 
chard Henry Pratt was not one to 
truckle to authority.—Keith Poulter 
MISTER LINCOLN’S JUSTICE Recent re- 
search throws new light on Abraham 
Lincoln’s review of courts-martial — 
Thomas L. Lowry 


FOLLOW THAT GREEN FLAG! The epic 
tale of Irish Brigade color bearer John 
Dillon—Kevin O’Brien 

THE FORGOTTEN BATTLE OF DAVIS 
BRIDGE In October 1862 Ulysses S. 
Grant hoped to catch the Confederate 
army under Van Dorn between two con- 
verging columns.— Timothy B. Smith 
A QUESTION OF RHETORIC Is the story 
of the moving mutual tribute at Appo- 
mattox between Chamberlain and Gor- 
don three parts romance? — William G. 
Marvel 


VOLUME 2, #6: RETREAT FROM 
GETTYSBURG SPECIAL ISSUE 


TEN DAYS IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO THE 
PoTOMAC Long overshadowed by the 
battle at Gettysburg, what followed con- 
tained some of the most desperate fight- 
ing of the war.— Ted Alexander 
“HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE Day” 
The epic tale of a determined com- 
mander who brought a wagon train sev- 
enteen miles long,crammed with 10,000 
wounded, to safety. —Steve French 

“A NIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN” 
Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 1863. 
Union Cavalry and Confederates clash 
on a mountain side in the midst of a 
downpour, the darkness lit only by light- 
ning and the flashes of guns.—Eric J. 
Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN BRIDGE Shrugging off the di- 
saster of July 3, Robert E. Lee conducted 
one of the most masterful retreats in 
military history.—Kent Masterson 
Brown 

“WEHAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH OUR 
HANpbs” In the aftermath of Gettysburg, 
Lincoln thought he could see the end of 
the war. —Frank J. Williams 

“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE” George Gor- 
don Meade and the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 
ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN It 
might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac....—Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 2, #7 
TACTICAL STALEMATE The way in which 
the armies of the Civil War were raised, 
organized, and led, practically guaran- 
teed that most battles would be indeci- 
sive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
A QUESTION OF FAITH: WAS LINCOLN A 
CHRISTIAN? Despite several attempts to 
falsify history, the record is clear. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 
“NO GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT” In 
1860, coffee was an expensive rarity. The 
Civil War changed all that.—Gregory W. 
Baxter 
CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES 
FOR PICKETT’S CHARGE The artillery 
plan for July 3 was the most detailed and 
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complex ever devised by the Army of 
Northern Virginia. On its success would 
hinge the success of the infantry as- 
sault—Richard Rollins 
FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE Long- 
street's assault on Fort Sanders was re- 
garded by his own soldiers as “a useless 
slaughter of men.’—Terry A. Johnston 
FORGOTTEN WARRIOR William Payne 
rose to command a brigade under 
Stuart, yet until now has largely been 
lost to history.—John Coski 

VOLUME 3, #1 
Mossy IN THE VALLEY Just what impact 
did “Mosby's Confederacy” have on the 
Civil War? —James A. Ramage 
ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED An appre- 
ciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen Sears 
“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT” 
Union death lists included the names of 
both men and women suspected of aid- 
ing Tennessee guerrillas. —Michael 
Bradley and Milan Hill 
“THEY FOUGHT CONFOUNDED PLUCKY” 
For green troops of the Heavy Artillery, 
the Battle of Harris Farm was a bloody 
initiation into combat.—Gordon C. 
Rhea 
Every CONDITION OF Horror During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army’s provision for the wounded was 
woefully inadequate.—Nancy S. Garrison 
TRUE TO THE UNION Men had mixed 
motives for joining the Ist and 2nd 
Texas (Union) Cavalry.—James Marten 

VOLUME 3, #2 
MONTANI SEMPER LiBERI The creation 
of West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 
Mk. DAVIS’ MAILBAG Jefferson Davis re- 
ceived letters from cranks, critics, pa- 
triots, and poltroons ....—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE AND LOGISTICS: THE FAIL- 
URE OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT 
GETTYSBURG In relying on the artillery 
to pave the way for Pickett’s Charge, the 
Confederates faced problems both with 
the guns themselves and with logistics. 
—Richard Rollins 
REASON DETHRONED Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 
A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE 
Not all the contacts of the 154th New 
York with the enemy were hostile. — 
Mark H. Dunkelman 


VOLUME 3, #3 

NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA During May and 
June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received over 
30,000 reinforcements; but he also suf- 
fered far higher losses than previously 
believed. —Alfred Young 

“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL Al- 
coholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 


Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?— Jason H, Silverman, Samuel N. 
Thomas, and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY Did the coun- 
terattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —John Hennessy 

THE SECRET YANKEES Deep in the heart 
of the Confederacy, in the city of Adanta, 
there existed a secret circle of Union loy- 
alists. —Thomas Dyer 

REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE BAR- 
BARIANS In mid-1863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. in 
a foreign war. —Theodore P Savas 


VOLUME 3, #4 
TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida... —Pat Imbimbo 
THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate 
artillery on July 3, 1863.—Rich Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?” Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 
“MANY ARE ...DELIGHTED” The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 
INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DEATH The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 
Lee’s offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South's morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MYTH Lee’s offen- 
sive style of operations bled the Confed- 
eracy of men and lost the South its 
chance of independence.— Alan Nolan 
LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not one 
of Lee’s strong points; but decisive ac- 
tion in the face of the unexpected was. 
—Gordon C. Rhea 

LEE’S QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF ANNI- 
HILATION Lee's offensive strategy was 
appropriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new 
situation facing the Confederacy.— Pe- 
ter Carmichael 

“AS STUPID A FELLOW AS I AM....” The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L, Harsh 

How GREAT A CAPTAIN? To what extent 
can we now draw up a balance sheet of 
Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? — 
Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 3, #6 
THE RIGHT OF SECESSION The states did 
have a right of secession.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 
AN EARLIER BRIDGE T00 FAR The Battle 
of Staunton River Bridge. —Philip Bolté 
THE VEILED LaDy The mysterious Sa- 
rah Slater.... —James 0. Hall 
CUT TO PIECES AND GONE TO HELL The 
aftermath of the Battle of Poison Spring 
was a gruesome reminder that “war is 
hell.” —Gregory J.W. Urwin 
LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS Robert E. 
Lee's behavior in the years remaining 
to him after the Civil War cast a reveal- 
ing light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS The preliminaries 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg included 
a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
—George C. Rable 


 & & VOLUME 3, #7 & & & 
“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism:’ —John Y. Simon 
GLORY DENIED: FIRST DEEP BOTTOM In 
July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an im- 
portant operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The re- 
sult was a grave disappointment. — 
Bryce Sudarow 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVIS- 
ITED New evidence regarding the assas- 
sination of Abraham Lincoln should not 
be lightly dismissed. — William 
Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” 
was not so much about black slavery, as 
about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 
RISKING THE WRATH OF Gop During the 
Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in 
northern and northern-occupied cities. 
— Edward Steers, Jr. 
GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any 
unit north or south. —Robert J. Trout 

VOLUME 4, #1 

WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? Subse- 
quent “political correctness” notwith- 
standing, contemporary evidence 
makes it quite clear what caused the 
Civil War. —James M. McPherson 
COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN Cross In 
the aftermath of the defeats at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, Confederate Major 
General Patrick Cleburne came up with 
an imaginative way to reinforce the es- 
prit de corps of his division. —Mauriel 
Joslyn 


BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS 
For some, no sacrifice was too great.— 
Wayne Mahood 
“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN The ghost of “Grant the 
butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But what 
of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 
“GIVE "EM HELL” The Battle of 
Fayetteville, April 18, 1863, pitted 
Unionist Arkansans and Confederate 
Arkansans against one another.— 
Russell L. Mahan 
ONE OF THE MOST GALLANT MEN From 
Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color 
guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a 
charmed life.... —Kevin O’Brien 
A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA The Kurz and 
Allison Civil War illustrations. —Harold 
Holzer and Mark Neely 

* & & VOLUME 4, #2 x & & 
“ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE Us” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to 
try again to crack the rebel defenses 
north of the James.The result was the 
Second Battle of Deep Bottom.—Bryce 
Suderow 
Honor REDEEMED Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the 
Battle of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker 
Swift and Gail Stephens 
ONE Wuo Gort Away John Surratt was 
a key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—james E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 
My OLD KENTUCKY HOME—AT WAR 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 
the Civil War was often literally right at 
their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 
THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE The U.S. 
navy battle against rebel steamers op- 
erating on the St. Johns River. 
— George E. Buker 


VOLUME 4, #3 
WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE PoToMAc? Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? Gordon Rhea, Ri- 
chard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John 
¥ Simon 
“THE BEST HATED MAN IN THEARMY” 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 
General William Babcock Hazen.— 
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This painting 2 (1862) is entitled “Guerrifia Warfare ( Picket 
Duty i in: Virginia);’ by Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902). Not 
merely pickets, but increasingly infatt ty as a whole, made use 
of cover as thé; war. progressed. fm 
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There is an unresolved debate over whether a 
“rifle revolution” took place during the civil war. 
Generally, European scholars, led by Paddy 
Griffith, argue that there was not, that the rifle 
had little impact because fire was rarely opened 
at ranges greater than 125 yards, and thus the 
accuracy of the rifle at greater ranges was 
therefore irrelevant. These same scholars tend to 
argue that the Civil War, far from being the 
precursor of modern war, was in effect the last 
of the “Napoleonic” wars. They further argue, 
correctly, that the Napoleonic battlefield was no 
less a bloody place than that of the Civil War. 
Other scholars—mostly American—argue that 
the introduction of the rifle musket, and a 
number of associated changes, so transformed 
the civil war battlefield that we can properly 
speak of a tactical revolution. ! 


CAN WE RESOLVE THIS DEBATE? Unfortunately not yet, 
for despite pioneering work in this field by Griffith and Perry 
Jamieson, much remains to be done to analyze the data avail- 
able as to the range(s) at which troops opend fire and with 
what effect. For example, no-one, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, has combed the numerous regimental histories and per- 
sonal memoirs for such data; such material must be treated 
with caution, but nevertheless constitutes a potentially invalu- 
able data-base. 

We do have some hard data available as to the effectiveness 
of weapons used in the Civil War, but only of very limited value. 
In 1846 West Point instructor Dennis Hart Mahan published 
his Treatise on Field Fortifications, which included figures indi- 
cating the percentage of hits expected when firing the smooth- 
bore musket at a company-sized target at various ranges. These 
figures tell us something about the accuracy of this weapon, 
but are not a true measure of performance under battlefield 
conditions, which are affected by such factors as fear and fa- 
tigue, training and discipline, leadership, terrain, and the clouds 
of smoke which black powder weapons inevitably produce. Nor 
should we forget S.L.A. Marshall’s startling finding that in the 
Second World War as many as 25% of American infantry en- 
gaged in fire fights did not fire at the enemy! There is evidence 
that this was the case in earlier wars too, including the Civil 
War; many conbatants found ways to avoid firing at the en- 
emy—tending to the wounded, spotting for comrades, running 
messages, fetching ammunition, or simply firing to miss.’ 

For all these reasons it is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty what fraction of an attacking force would become casu- 
alties in any given engagement, regardless of the weapon used. 
Nevertheless, it ts possible to theorize as to the relative casualty 
rates resulting from certain key variables. I have tried to do this 
in figures 1-7. The values given are hypothetical, and for the 
sake of simplicity all attackers are assumed to be advancing at a 
pace between “quick time” and “double quick” time, covering 
thirty yards every twenty seconds. 

FIGURE 1 represents French infantry attacking Austrian troops 
in 1809. The French troops are well led, and they deploy light 
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companies armed with rifles to disrupt Austrian fire. The Aus- 
trians are reasonably well trained, though not well led. They 
fire three volleys (in the space of a minute) at the attackers, but 
break and run as the French reach their position. The French 
have suffered heavy losses, but have taken their objective. 
FIGURE 2 represents French infantry attacking British troops 
in 1812. The French by now consist mostly of conscripts with 
little training, who attack in dense columns. The British are 
well led veterans with excellent morale. If the French keep com- 
ing the fourth volley is delivered at point blank range, and the 
surviving French break and run. 

FIGURE 3 (page 82) represents US troops attacking Mexicans 
in 1847. The ill-trained and ill-equipped Mexican troops can 
only fire two volleys per minute, and open fire prematurely at 
one hundred and seventy yards, inflicting minimal losses. Theo- 
retically a fourth volley could be fired at a range of forty-five 
yards, but the attacking line, bristling with bayonets, is rapidly 
nearing. Perhaps a few of the defenders get off hasty shots, but 
most break for the rear. 

FIGURE 4 (page 82) represents Confederate infantry attack- 
ing US troops in 1861. The defenders are armed with smooth- 
bore muskets and open fire at one hundred and ten yards. The 
Confederates attack in close order formation. Once again—as 
in the earlier examples—the smoothbore demonstrates that in 
the hands of competent defenders it is a devastating weapon. 
FIGURE 5 (page 83) represents those same Confederates at- 
tacking early in 1862, by which time they have learned the value 
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FIGURE 6 (page 83) represents Confederates charging US 
troops in late 1862. The Confederates are attacking in open 
order, but the defenders are now armed with the rifle-mus- 
ket. The greater accuracy of the weapon causes heavier ca- 
sualties, even assuming that the defenders do not open fire 


of making an open order attack. Owing to the attackers pre- 
senting a less compact target, losses are lighter. Whether a 
fourth volley is fired—probably causing the attackers to turn 
tail and ruan—or whether the defenders fall back as the charg- 
ing enemy nears, wil] depend upon such factors as the relative 
elan of the troops, how fresh they are, etc. 
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FIGURE 7 (page 83) a similar attack is 
launched in 1863, but note the defenders 
are not merely armed with rifles, but are 
behind field fortifications. It being safer to 
remain within the fortifications than to 
flee, a final volley will be fired at point 
blank range, decimating the attackers, un- 
less they have already fled. 

Remember, I am not saying that the 
casualty rates shown are accurate. Histori- 
cally each battlefield situation was unique 
and affected by any number of variables. 
And as stated earlier we lack a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the range at which troops 
opened fire and with what effect. I hope, 
however, the figures are suggestive of the 
way in which the efficacy of frontal assaults 
was affected by four key variables: the rela- 
tive quality of the troops, their weapons, 
whether the attack was in open or closed 
order, and whether the defenders benefited 
from fortifications. I suggest that the com- 
bination of these factors goes some way to 
explain the differences between the Napo- 
leonic and Civil War battlefields, and why 
the lessons of the Mexican-American War 
did not hold good for the Civil War. 

During the Mexican-American War, 
US troops had made one successful assault 
after another without incurring major 
losses. They did so because they were up 
against an ill-led, ill-clothed, and ill- 
trained army of peasant levies. Neverthe- 
less the American successes seemed to re- 
inforce the prevailing doctrine of the 
dominance of the tactical offensive, vic- 
tory resting ultimately upon the tips of the 
infantryman’s bayonet. 

How had this doctrine come about? 
Napoleon’s early victories, often against 
numerically superior foes, were won by 
campaigns of strategic mobility. After 
1807, however, the emperor relied increas- 
ingly on sheer numbers; strategy became 
the art of bringing on a confrontation in 


Linear tactics are employed 

by men of the 15th Massachusetts 
Infantry at Ball’s Bluff, October 
21, 1861. The regiment lost 302 
men that day. 

Library of Congress 
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which the attacker could overwhelm his 
opponent by means of the tactical offen- 
sive, which took the form, more often than 
not, of frontal assault. 

In the years following the restoration 
of the Bourbon monarchy, in an intellec- 
tual climate that favored conservatism, 
Swiss military theorist Henri Jomini 
(1779-1869) became the acknowledged 
interpreter of the Napoleonic military tra- 
dition. Yet in some ways Jomini, who de- 
scribed himself as a disciple of Frederick 
the Great, harked back to pre-Napoleonic 
doctrine. Eschewing the thought of the 
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Confederates attacking Union troops (1861) 


Revolutionary period, he focused not on : 
strategy but on tactics, and on the superi- 
ority of the tactical offensive. 

This doctrine was challenged in 
America by West point luminary Dennis 
Hart Mahan. Mahan argued that large 
American armies would always consist of 
a citizen-militia. The lives of these citizens 
were too valuable to throw away in costly 
frontal assaults, and militia would in any 
case fight better from behind fortifica- 
tions. Mahan advocated active tactical de- 
fense, that is, one in which the opportu- 
nity to go advantageously over to the 
offensive was always to be sought. In the 
years prior to the Civil War, this tactical 
discussion was to dominate American 
military thought, to the exclusion of any 
concern for strategy. 


| . 2 
Defender’s weapon: gq 


Union infantry defend Snodgrass 
Hill at the Battle of Chickamauga, 
September 20, 1863. A little to 
their right, on wooded Horseshoe 
Ridge, the troops had time to 
create hasty fortifications, and 
material at hand with which to do 
SO. Library of Congress 


It would have been as well if some 
thought had been given to strategy. For 
densely wooded, thinly populated, and 
with—particularly in the South—a lo- 
gistically less then adequate system of 
communications, America in 1861 did 
not lend itself to strategic mobility. If 
the strategic offensive was difficult, and 
the tactical offensive was becoming in- 
creasingly so, the specter of an indeci- 
sive, long drawn out war could easily become a reality. 

And there were already signs that the tactical offense was 
becoming more difficult. Edward Hagerman, in his The Evolu- 
tion of Trench warfare in the American Civil War, argues that 
the impact of the rifle was felt as early as the Crimean War (1853- 
56), the first conflict in which large numbers of men were armed 
with rifles. The first eye-opener was the Battle of the Alma (Sep- 
tember 20, 1854), in which roughly 24,000 rifle-armed British 
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attacked an equal number of Russians armed with smoothbores. 
The unentrenched defenders lost twice the casualties of the at- 
tackers. The impact of this increased firepower in combination 
with field fortifications was first demonstrated on November 
5, 1854, when a Russian column supported by artillery slipped 
through the morning mist and launched a surprise attack on a 
fortified British position held by a garrison of 3,600. British 
riflemen picked off Russian artillerists at distances of up to half 
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a mile, and shot down 10,000 Russian infantry during the ini- 
tial assault—after which the Russians refused again to advance. 
The pattern was repeated the following year when the Russians 
attacked an entrenched French position on the Tchernaya. 
The French-Piedmontese campaign against the Austrians 
during the War of Italian Unification (1859) saw further evi- 
dence of the rifle’s impact on the battlefield. The Battles of Ma- 
genta and Solferino were hailed as victories confirming the ef- 


Confederate troops use rocky 
outcroppings as natural 
fortifications at South Mountain, 
September 14, 1862. Library of Congress 


ficacy of frontal assault, but were largely 
attributable to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the French troops were veter- 
ans, and that entire rifle-armed battalions 
were thrown forward as skirmishers. Thus 
victories attributed to shock action were 
actually victories for firepower. 

In the aftermath of these conflicts, 
Jomini and his disciples hastened to up- 
hold the orthodox doctrine of the primacy 
of the frontal assault. It was left to Mahan, 
on the eve of the Civil War, to make the 
most prophetic statement about the com- 
ing conflict: 

The art of fortification, in its 
progress, has kept pace with the measures 
of the attack; its successive changes hav- 
ing been brought about by changes either 
in the arms used by the assailant or by 
some new mode of assault. The same 
causes must continue to produce the same 
effects, At no past period has mechanical 
invention, in its bearing on the military 
art, been more active than at the present 
day....The great destruction of life, in open 
assaults, by columns exposed within so 
long a range, must give additional value 
to intrenched fields of battle; and we may 
again see field-works play the part they 
did in the defense of Sebastopol; and po- 
sitions so chosen and fortified that not 
only will the assailant be forced to 
intrench himself to assail them, but will 
find the varying phases of his attack met 
by corresponding changes in the defen- 
sive dispositions.* 

And so it proved. The defense did 
indeed become dominant. Frontal as- 
saults were still sometimes successful, 
as at Gaines’ Mill (June 1862) or Mis- 
sionary Ridge (November 1863). These, 
however, tended to be special cases. For 
example, at Gaines’ Mill the defenders, 
exhausted after eight hours continuous 
combat, were routed when attacked by 
fresh troops, and at Missionary Ridge the defense works were 
poorly sited. Despite these exceptions, as the war progressed 
frontal assaults against entrenched positions became in- 
creasingly futile. As generals slowly—in some cases very 
slowly—developed an appreciation of this fact, they cast 
around for tactical solutions to the problem. And in some 
cases the impetus for change came from junior officers and 
the rank and file. 
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At Fort Donelson (February 
1862) Union infantry made an “as- 
sault by rushes,” the men advanc- 
ing by a series of short rushes, at 
the end of which they dropped 
down to take advantage of available 
cover. At other times open-order 
formations were adopted in order 
to minimize casualties. Sharp- 
shooters were employed to damp 
down the defenders’ fire. Mines 
were used to blow holes in enemy 
fortifications, as at Petersburg (July 
1864). Enemy defenders were 
thinned by extending to the flanks, 
as described in David Lowe’s ar- 
ticle. At Tunnel Hill, during the 
Battle of Chattanooga (November 
1863), Sherman’s men were 
stopped cold by those of Pat 
Cleburne, but instead of falling 
back they dug in on the spot—te- 
naciously holding on to the ground they had taken. The fol- 
lowing year, during the Atlanta Campaign, Sherman’s armies 
developed offensive (aggressive) entrenching almost to an art 
form, and almost entirely avoided conventional frontal assaults. 

Tactics which enabled the attacker to avoid frontal assaults 
altogether were generally a success; those which aimed at thin- 
ning the enemy line so that it became vulnerable to assault were 
sometimes successful. It was even possible—at a cost—to as- 


sault a well-manned enemy entrenchment, cross the “deadly | 
ground, “ and break into the enemy position (as for example at | 


Spotsylvania in May 1864). But the attacking troops invariably 
became disorganized, the defenders brought up reserves, and 
the break in did not become a break through, yet alone a break 
out. Mobile warfare was not fully restored until the era of the 
tank. 

The Civil War, then, was an era of multiple tactical re- 
sponses to the growing power of the defense. And this multi- 


plicity helps us answer part of the conundrum posed at the » 
beginning of this article: was the Civil War the last Napoleonic |“/ 
or the first modern war? The answer is it was both. It was a | 


transitional conflict containing elements both of the old and 
the new. It was the last war in which the words “drill” and “tac- 
tics” were synonymous; in its aftermath the concept of “com- 
bat tactics” as something distinct from drill emerged. It occu- 
pies, therefore, a significant place in the evolution of infantry 
tactics. Le 


NOTES: 

1. For summaries of these positions see Paddy Griffith: “The Myth 
of the Rifle Revolution in the Civil War,” and Grady McWhiney 
and Perry Jamieson: “No Myth! The Rifle Revolution,” (North & 
South, Vol. 1, #5). 

2. David Grossman, On Killing (Little Brown & Co., 1996). 

3. Edward Hagerman, The Evolution of Trench Warfare in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, (Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1965) 

4. Dennis Hart Mahan, A Summary of the Course of Permanent For- 
tifications and of the Attack and Defense of Permanent Works 
(1863). The book appears to have been written immediately prior 
to the war. 
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Above: “Charge of the 22nd Negro Regiment at 
Petersburg, VA June 16, 1864,” by Andre Castaigne. 
In this painting, Black Union Soldiers assault the 
Confederate lines at Petersburg. By 1864 this type 
of assault was essentially played out. Courtesy West 
Point Museum Collection, United States Military Academy. 
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tary as a company commander on such issues as 
army politics, desertion, sickness, supply problems, 
and the use of black laborers will be a real eye 
opener for general readers and a valuable research 
tool for scholars.”—Daniel E. Sutherland, University 
of Arkansas 

424 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-101-1, $46.00 


Shipping & handling: $4.00 for first book; $1.00 for 
each additional book. 
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Thinking Confederates 

ACADEMIA AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

IN THE NEW SOUTH 

Dan R. Frost 

The author examines Confederate veterans who en- 
tered academia after the Civil War and transformed 
Southern higher education from its antebellum classi- 
cal and republican orientation to a postwar focus on 
science and utility. 

224 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-104-6, $27.00 


Confederate Engineer 

TRAINING AND CAMPAIGNING WITH 

JOHN MORRIS WAMPLER 

George G. Kundahi 

Voices oF THE Civit War 

This first study of Confederate engineering in more 
than forty years combines biography with an 
overview of the profession to present the life and 
accomplishments of one talented individual. 

360 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-073-2, $34.00 


Quest for a Star 

THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS AND DIARIES OF COLONEL 
FRANCIS T. SHERMAN OF THE 887TH ILLINOIS 

Edited by C. Knight Aldrich 

Voices oF THE Civi, War 

The Civil War writings of Francis T. Sherman, son of a 
Chicago mayor, are notable not only for their descrip- 
tions of wartime experience but also for their insights 
into the volatile politics of the era. 

240 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-064-3, $34.00 


Ninety-eight Days 

A GEOGRAPHER’S VIEW OF THE VICKSBURG 
CAMPAIGN 

Warren E, Grabau 

Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg has been studied 
from many perspectives—but always with the out- 
come in the foreground. Featuring sixty-eight detailed 
maps, this study examines the actions of Union and 
Confederate commanders as they unfolded. 

720 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-068-6, $48.00 


The Union Must Stand 

THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
CAMPBELL, FIFTH IOWA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Edited by Mark Grimsley and Todd D. Miller 

Voices oF THE Civil War 

A politically aware Union soldier with strong aboli- 
tionist beliefs, John Campbell recorded not only his 
own teflections on wartime matters but also those of 
his comrades and the southerners he encountered. 
296 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-069-4, $38.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


A Southern Boy in Blue 

THE MEMOIR OF MARCUS WOODCOCK, 

9TH KENTUCKY INFANTRY (U.S.A.) 

Edited by Kenneth W. Noe 

Voices OF THE Civit War 

“[Woodcock’s] narrative reveals much about the early, 
erratic days of volunteer regiments, about the politics 
of the border states, and about the comic aspects of 
the war, such as camp riots caused by bad 

whiskey or stray animals.”—Booklist 

376 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-126-7, $18.00 pa 


Wilderness 

A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Robert Penn Warren 

With an Introduction by James H. Justus 

“A moving and disturbing work—one which goes 
beyond events, to brood upon their meanings.” 
—Samuel Hynes, New York Times Book Review 
July, 336 pages, ISBN 1-57233-134-8, $19.50 pa 


ATLANTA 1864 
Last Chance for the Confederacy 
By Richard M. McMurry (Lincoln NE: 
University of Nebraska, 2000. Pp. 229, 
$35.00, ISBN 0-8032-3212-8). 


ATLANTA WILL FALL 
Sherman, Joe Johnston, and the 
Yankee Heavy Battalions 
By Stephen Davis (Wilmington DE: Scholarly 
Resources, 2001. Pp. 203, $55.00, ISBN 0- 
8420-2787-4). 


Over the past two decades historians have 
focused much needed attention on the critical 
1864 campaign in northern Georgia, especially 
the dissection of Confederate conduct of op- 
erations. Joseph E. Johnston’s campaign from 
Dalton to the Chattahoochee River, long con- 
sidered a defensive masterpiece, has come un- 
der increasing criticism, to the point where 
many scholars now openly question his basic 
competence to command an army. John B. 
Hood’s sorties from the Atlanta defenses and 
his unsuccessful attempt to hold the city have 
been rehabilitated to the extent that a number 
of historians suggest that—given the disadvan- 
tages under which he labored—Hood turned 
in a better performance in army command 
than his predecessor. 

The two newest offerings in this vein rep- 
resent the summation of the case against 
Johnston and for Hood by two scholars in the 
forefront of Atlanta revisionism. Both 
McMurry and Davis have published key ar- 
ticles, marked by sound research and critical 
analysis, which have stimulated new under- 
standings of the battles in north Georgia. 
McMurry, for example, discovered that the 
Mackall diary from Johnston’s headquarters, 
long a mainstay in defending the General’s 
reputation, was actually a postwar re-creation, 
while Davis has debunked the excessive casu- 
alty figures traditionally charged to Hood 
around Atlanta. Both authors are also writing 
in similar formats, contributing the Atlanta 
volume to two different series of relatively short 
campaign narratives intended for general au- 
diences while simultaneously summarizing the 
consensus of modern scholarship. 

There are several striking similarities be- 
tween the two accounts. Each book concen- 
trates on narrating the campaign primarily 
through the lens of the Confederates rather 
than the Federals, which at times subtly inverts 
the question of which side enjoyed the strate- 
gic and tactical initiative. Union command re- 
lationships, particularly the knotty question of 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


the relative contributions and generalship of 
William T. Sherman versus George Thomas, get 
scant play, although McMurry should be cred- 
ited with an incisive analysis of the effects of 
“Chickamauga Fever” on Yankee strategizing. 
The two books also share a “top-down” ap- 
proach to the campaign, viewing 
operations from the perspective 
of army headquarters. Regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions 
appear primarily as chess pieces 
moved back and forth across the 
board by the opposing com- 
manders. 

Richard McMurry’s Atlanta 
1864 is gracefully written, and 
can almost be read as a pro- 
tracted, reflective essay on com- 
mand as much as a campaign 
narrative. His anti-Johnston, 
pro-Hood judgments are consis- 
tent with his earlier positions, 
though expressed in more mea- 
sured tones than heretofore. McMurry hits 
“Old Joe” hard for defensiveness, timidity, and 
his refusal to communicate with the govern- 
ment, but lauds the Virginian for the fact that 
the Confederates had a well-equipped army 
with which to enter the lists. Johnston’s rebuild- 
ing of the Army of Tennessee, McMurry con- 
cludes, “was his greatest military work of the 
war and a feat few American commanders have 
ever matched.” Likewise, while crediting the 
combative Hood with forcing Sherman to be- 
come “much more cautious as July came to an 
end,” he accurately notes that “a great gap ex- 
isted between what Hood expected his army 
to do and what it actually did. That gap is the 
measure of John Bell Hood’s inability as an 
army commander.” Scattered throughout the 
work are important observations on both ma- 
jor and minor aspects of generalship and the 
campaign, and even those who would disagree 
with him must admit that McMurry’s argu- 
ments are thought-provoking, well-researched, 
and carefully crafted. This is a very good book, 
and one that all serious students of the Atlanta 
campaign need to read, even if it is not quite 
the authoritative final word on Confederate 
command that one suspects the author hoped 
it would be. 

In Adlanta Must Fall, Stephen Davis has set 
himself a much more difficult task, arguing 
passionately that three factors—Sherman’s 
outstanding generalship, Johnston’s defective 
leadership, and the Federal weight of num- 
bers—made Confederate defeat inevitable 
from the sound of the opening guns around 
Rocky Face Ridge. “By the time General John 
Bell Hood assumed command of the Confed- 
erate forces protecting Atlanta,” the jacket copy 
proclaims, “Johnston’s chronic, characteristic 
strategy of gradual withdrawal had doomed the 


city to fall... . Joe Johnston lost Atlanta and 
John Bell Hood has gotten a bum rap.” No 
equivocating here: this is a sustained brief (at 
places slipping almost into a diatribe) against 
Johnston, with chapter titles like “Hood Does 
What Joe Johnston Only Dreamed About: He 
Sends His Cavalry Off to Cut Sherman’s Rail 
Lines.” Like McMurry, Davis offers valuable 
observations along the way; 
his analysis of the similari- 
ties and differences between 
Hood reacting to Sherman 
at Jonesboro and Lee to 
Grant at Petersburg is thor- 
ough and insightful, and he 
makes good use of new ma- 
terial in the Henry D. 
Clayton maps and Lemuel 
Grant diary. Unfortunately, 
Davis sometimes pushes his 
case so aggressively that he 
loses credibility. When 
Sherman takes time to in- 
sure that his rear areas are 
secure before he moves out 
of Chattanooga, Davis praises him: “Sherman 
looked to his rear and planned, as every good 
war leader must, for the worst.” Yet when 
Johnston visits Atlanta in March on a similar 
mission, Davis castigates him for “already tak- 
ing preliminary steps for a retreat back to At- 
lanta,” in a chapter somewhat disingenuously 
entitled “Johnston Prepares to Fall Back.” In 
examining Hood’s approach to battle tactics, 
Davis does little more that reprise that 
General’s own memoirs, omitting any men- 
tion of Hood’s well-known administrative and 
logistical weaknesses. 

Neither book will supplant Albert Castel’s 
Decision in the West as the standard work on 
the Atlanta campaign, though in all fairness, 
that does not seem to have been either 
McMurry’s or Davis’ intent. McMurry’s nar- 
rative, however, is an important entry in the 
Atlanta debate and deserves wide attention. 
Davis has written an interesting, even chal- 
lenging, book, but one whose overall value is 
somewhat reduced by an excess of prosecu- 
torial zeal. —Steven H. Newton 

Delaware State University 


ALLEGIANCE 
Fort Sumter, Charleston, and the 
Beginning of the Civil War. 
By David Detzer (San Diego: Harcourt, Inc., 
2001. Pp. 356, $27.00, ISBN 0-15-100641-5). 


David Detzer, a retired history professor, 
is a talented writer whose account of the Civil 
War’s beginnings is most appealing. His de- 
scription of the events immediately preced- 
ing the Charleston-based attack on Ft. Sumter 
is rich. Detzer brings alive the tensions exist- 
ing in that place of exceptional secessionist ac- 
tivity and sentiment. He describes Major Rob- 
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ert Anderson, the principal U.S. Army officer 
on the scene, as a man who “hated politics and 
despised politicians.” [21] And yet, there he 
was, in the midst of a highly political situation 
which forced him repeatedly to seek direction 
from political superiors. Buchanan’s depart- 
ing administration gave him nothing, leaving 
this conscientious officer to second guess how 
his actions might influence later events. At least 
Buchanan’s inaction had the virtue of forestall- 
ing Charleston’s hotheads from taking imme- 
diate action. But the official silence left Ander- 
son completely vulnerable. 

Professor Detzer provides poignant por- 
traits of President Buchanan, Howell Cobb 
(Buchanan’s Secretary of the Treasury who re- 
signed eventually to lead the Confederate Con- 
stitutional Convention), John Floyd (Buchan- 
an’s Secretary of War), and Lewis Cass 
(Buchanan’s Secretary of State who resigned 
over the President’s refusal to reinforce Ander- 
son). The author enables the reader to feel the 
tensions within Buchanan’s divided cabinet 
which symbolized a divided nation. As a con- 
sequence, Detzer provides a degree of sympa- 
thetic understanding for a beleaguered presi- 
dent who commonly is made to look only 
disreputable by historians of the crisis. 

My one criticism (a minor one) concerns 
several chapter headings: Chapter Thirteen is 
entitled “Takes Two to Tango, But One Can Do 
the Twist All Alone.” The chapter, which is 
about Lincoln’s refusal to “dance” with the 
Confederacy in negotiating a surrender of Ft. 
Sumter, should have a more appropriate title. 
Chapter Fourteen’s title, “The Yellow Brick 
Road,” conjures up images of Dorothy skip- 
ping along with her mythical friends to meet 
the Wizard of Oz. Instead the chapter is about 
Sumter’s anxious force and the nervous citi- 
zens of Charleston waiting just before the 
storm of war erupts. 

Overall, this is an excellent book. Two bad 
chapter headings do not change this judgment. 
It is powerfully written work, with a punch at 
the end that takes the reader’s breath away. 

—Ward M. McAfee 
California State University, San Bernardino 


LOST FOR THE CAUSE 
The Confederate Army In 1864 
By Steven H. Newton (Mason City, Iowa: 
Savas Publishing Company, 2000. Pp. x, 387, 
$29.95, ISBN 1-882810-49-X). 


The Confederates suffered three major de- 
feats in 1863 (Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and 
Gettysburg). Those defeats entailed the loss of 
some 85,000 men, and almost all historians 
have assumed that the Rebels were never able 
to replace all those casualties. The Secession- 
ists, therefore, began 1864 at a great disadvan- 
tage, and the losses of the bloody campaigns 
of the war’s last summer only made their situ- 
ation worse. 
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Not so, argues Steve Newton in this im- 
portant work. In the winter of 1863-1864 
Jefferson Davis and the Confederate authori- 
ties performed wonders to rebuild the Rebels’ 
strength. As a result, the Southerners fielded 
more men at the opening of the 1864 campaign 
than they had had in their armies a year ear- 
lier. Even more astonishing, Newton concludes, 
the Confederates were able to keep their nu- 
merical strength proportionally equal to that 
of the Union until well into the fall of that year. 

Newton bases these conclusions on an ex- 
haustive study of Confederate army reports. 
(The poor quality of some of these records and 
the fact that others are missing or were never 
filed forces him in, many cases to make esti- 
mates. These estimates seem reasonable, and 
the conclusions regarding the Rebels’ numeri- 
cal strength, while obviously not exact, are far 
better than numbers previously produced.) 

The key matter thus becomes not how 
many men the Southerners managed to put 
into the field in 1864 but why the Rebels did 
not use more of them in their major armies, 
especially in the crucial early spring battles. 
Consideration of such a question focuses the 
search for an explanation of Confederate de- 
feat where it properly belongs—on the poli- 
cies of the Secessionist government. 

Newton’s findings will now have to be 
taken into consideration by all those who study 
the military operations of the war’s last twelve 
months. Although Newton sometimes di- 
gresses to comment at length upon various 
topics (such as the morale of the Confederates 
in the Atlanta Campaign), this is more of a ref- 
erence work than a volume for sustained read- 
ing. (Newton calls it “one of the world’s long- 
est footnotes.”) We can now hope that those 
investigating specialized areas of the war will 
refine the numbers and add to Newton’s con- 
clusions. —Richard A McMurry 

Roanoke, Virginia 


MISSOURI’S CONFEDERATE: 
Claiborne Fox Jackson and the 
Creation of Southern Identity in 

Border West 
By Christopher Phillips (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 2000. Pp. 360, 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8262-1272-7). 


Claiborne Fox Jackson is best known as the 
pro-Confederate governor of Missouri who 
was forced into exile by Union commander 
Nathaniel Lyon early in the Civil War. Accord- 
ing to Christopher Phillips, such a pattern of 
existence on the margins of power was typical 
of Jackson’s life. 

The Jacksons were an upwardly striving 
clan, on the move from Virginia to western 
frontiers from the revolutionary period on- 
ward. Jackson sought to advance himself eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically through a ca- 
reer as merchant and politician. He also created 


an alliance to the wealthy and powerful Dr. John 
S. Sappington by marrying three of his daugh- 
ters in succession. The Sappington connection 
brought much of the prestige and connections 
to the planter elite Jackson wanted, but his bla- 
tant opportunism kept him from enjoying his 
father-in-law’s full confidence. 

Jackson ran repeatedly, and occasionally 
successfully, for state and national office. He 
served a term as a state branch bank cashier 
which brought a large salary. Having started as 
a supporter of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
Jackson worked to prevent Benton’s reelection 
to the Senate in 1850. Although successful in 
defeating Benton, Jackson suffered from a back- 
lash which crippled his political career for a 
time. In the confused election year of 1860, 
however, Jackson received the Missouri. Demo- 
cratic party’s nomination for governor. He won, 
straddling the divisions between Unionism and 
secession by avowing his Unionist sentiments 
if no coercion were used against seceding states. 
After the firing on Fort Sumter, however, Jack- 
son attempted to maneuver Missouri out of the 
Union, provoking Lyon to move on Jefferson 
City and Jackson’s hasty flight from the state. 
Jackson spent the remainder of his life, which 
ended in December 1862, seeking Confederate 
help in reclaiming Missouri. 

Throughout this biography, Phillips ham- 
mers home the point that slavery was central 
to Missourians’ experience and to the Confed- 
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eracy. Several chapters of this thoroughly re- 
searched book elaborate on the importance of 
slavery to Missourians’ western identity. Read- 
ers will learn not only about the life of 
Claiborne Fox Jackson but about the settle- 
ment of Missouri and the development of sla- 

very in that state. 
—Nicole Etcheson, Department of History 
University of Texas at El Paso 


SCARLET DOESN’T LIVE HERE 
ANYMORE: Southern Women 
in the Civil War Era 
By Laura F, Edwards (University of Illinois, 
2000. Pp. 271, $29.95. ISBN 0-252-02568-7). 


As its title suggests, Laura F. Edwards’ re- 
cent contribution to Civil War history follows 
the fortunes of elite Southern women as eman- 
cipation and a home front war toppled them 
from the pedestal back to earth. But Edwards’ 
interest extends to the “common” women of 
the yeoman class and free and enslaved Afri- 
can Americans as well. Hers is the first study 
since Anne Firor Scott published The South- 
ern Lady in 1970 that attempts a brief over- 
view of women’s interaction across class and 
racial lines from the 1830s to the early decades 
of the twentieth century. Divided into sections 
covering the antebellum years, the war and the 
period from Reconstruction to the inception 
of an industrial New South, the book features 
a chapter apiece on elite, common white, and 
black women in each section. 

Edwards devotes herself to dispelling 
many of the prevailing myths about Southern 
womanhood that have come to light in a heady 
decade of scholarship. Far from enjoying un- 
alloyed social privilege, women of the planter 
class were subordinated by the very claims that 
undergirded their class and racial supremacy. 
Women like Kate Stone Holmes and Ella 
Gertrude Clanton Thomas—whose published 


Edwards’ argument that the domestic lives 
of Southern women were inevitably politicized 
through the disintegration of planter house- 
holds is most persuasive in the final section 
where she produces nuanced readings of court 
dockets involving dispossessed plaintiffs. In a 
case from 1869, Bella Newton, a poor black 
from Granville County, North Carolina, 
brought suit against a white neighbor for as- 
saulting her teenage daughter. Initially willing 
to accept one dollar and ten pounds of bacon 
in exchange for her silence, Newton and 
women like her sought more public forms of 
censure, insisting that their civil rights be re- 
spected over and against the risk of white re- 
taliation. Edwards’ Southern canvas is peopled 
by women with so few economic and educa- 
tional resources that their will to fight the in- 
justice of former planters bent on re-establish- 
ing social dominance at their expense seems 
truly heroic. With little to lose in an arena 
where respectability did not figure promi- 
nently, poor women were not afraid to cross 
their husbands either, and move on to head 
households if mates did not provide. 

Written in an easy style accessible both to 
the general and specialist reader, Laura 
Edwards’ Scarlet Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 
sheds light on the contested ground of South- 
ern gender studies without sacrificing the com- 
plexities of the constantly shifting terrain of 
racial and class interests. 

—Jane E. Schultz, Indiana University-Purdue 
University at Indianapolis 


PEA RIDGE AND PRAIRIE GROVE 
Or, Scenes and Incidents of the 
War in Arkansas 
By William Baxter (Originally published: 
Cincinnati: Poe and Hitchcock, 1864; 
republished: Fayetteville: University of 
Arkansas Press, 2000, Pp. xvii, 126. $16.00 
paper, ISBN 1-55728-591-8) 


narratives Edwards visits and revisits—had 
little sensitivity for other wartime sufferers, 
fretted over their personal security as slaves 
became unmanageable in the wake of Yankee 
invasion, and “were dragged kicking and 
screaming into the postwar era” (121) as their 
corner on luxuries deteriorated in the few years 
it took Union invaders to compromise the 
Confederate infrastructure. Edwards also 
thinks against the grain in noting how free 
black women marshaled more power than elite 
whites through property ownership within 
their own community, although that power 
eroded during Reconstruction as law and so- 
cial practice demoted them to a more slavelike 
status. Even as conservative whites conspired 
to derail the small gains made by common 
women when industrial jobs ransomed them 
from field work, the interest that such women 
took in early labor initiatives threatened to 
unlace the ideological stays of the emerging 
Southern middle class. 
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In 1858 thirty-eight-year-old William 
Baxter came to Fayetteville, Arkansas, a pros- 
perous commercial and educational center lo- 
cated on the Ozark Plateau in the northwest 
corner of the state. Baxter, an ordained minis- 
ter, quickly became a prominent member of 
the community as pastor of a local congrega- 
tion and president of Arkansas College. 

The coming of the Civil War dramatically 
altered the course of Baxter’s life and that of 
his community as well. Fayetteville was divided 
between Union and Confederate sympathiz- 
ers, and its close proximity to two large battles 
in 1862 (Pea Ridge in March and Prairie Grove 
in December) put it squarely in the middle of 
the conflict. The town changed hands a half- 
dozen times in the war’s first eighteen months, 
and citizens of both political persuasions were 
often in danger for their lives. Even after the 
armies moved on, bands of guerrillas and out- 
laws terrorized area residents. 


In February 1863 Baxter abandoned the 
community he loved and fled north, eventu- 
ally settling in Cincinnati. There he wrote 
down the story of his experiences of the past 
three years. A century later only a few copies 
of his work remained. Then in 2000 the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Press republished the book 
as part of its series on the Civil War in the West, 
and for that students of the war are forever in 
their debt. 

A staunch Unionist, Baxter is strongly 
critical of the Confederate army (particularly 
Brigadier General Ben McCulloch) and of 
Confederate sympathizers. But the book is 
actually an indictment of the brutality and 
futility of war itself. His vivid accounts of the 
destruction of the community and the suffer- 
ing of wounded soldiers are particularly mov- 
ing. 

An excellent introduction by William L. 
Shea, co-author of the definitive study of the 
battle of Pea Ridge, provides the necessary 
background information, and Baxter’s narra- 
tive does the rest. This brief, engagingly writ- 
ten story of acommunity caught in the middle 
of civil war is a valuable resource, not only for 
students of the war in the Trans- Mississippi, 
but for anyone seeking a better understand- 
ing of this critical period in American history. 

—Thomas A. DeBlack 
Arkansas Tech University 


STONE’S BRIGADE AND THE FIGHT 
FOR THE MCPHERSON FARM 
Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 1863 
By James J. Dougherty (Conshocken, PA: 
Combined Books, 2000. Pp. 176, $27.95, 
ISBN 1-58097-032-X). 


Despite a plethora of articles and books 
published on the Battle of Gettysburg, little 
has been written concerning this unit which 
supported the Iron Brigade. James J. 
Dougherty’s account fills this void and pro- 
vides a good history of Colonel Roy Stone’s 
Pennsylvania boys’ participation at Gettys- 
burg. 

Before delving into the first day’s fight, 
Doughtery gives a brief chronicle of the bri- 
gade. In 1862 Major General George 
McClellan ordered twenty-seven year old 
Major Stone, a member of Colonel Thomas 
Kane’s Ist Pennsylvania Rifle Reserves and a 
resident of Pennsylvania, to return to the Key- 
stone state to recruit a new brigade which 
Stone would later nickname the “Bucktails.” 
Stone’s unit contained three regiments: 143rd, 
149th, and 150th. In 1863 it was designated 
the Second Brigade of the Third Division, I 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

Doughtery’s summary of the brigade’s 
pre-battle history moves quickly, and brings 
the reader to Gettysburg in a concise fashion. 
A unique chapter on the history of the 
McPherson farm is included. Using numerous 
first hand accounts and clear maps, Doughtery 
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From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 
soldiers traveled and occupied 
the Corinth area. Today, visitors 
can tour battery sites, earthworks, 
rifle pits and museums and 
experience Corinth’s small-town 
charm in nostalgic downtown 
stores, scenic state parks and 
colorful festivals 


The Battle of Corinth on 
October 3-4, 1862 witnessed 
some of the most intense conflict 
of the Civil War as the Confederate 
troops attempted to retake Corinth. 
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in several appendices, and a few photographs 
are included. Serious students of the Battle of 
Gettysburg will want to put this on their read- 
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BURNSIDE’S BRIDGE: ANTIETAM 
By John Cannan (Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania: Combined Publishing, 2001. Pp. 155, 

$16.95, ISBN 1-58097-035-4). 


pee. $19.95 + This brief volume is meant to “provide a 
CB EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS © (970) 835-3072 a = $3.00 s/h chronological narrative for the armchair trav- 
2069 M 25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418 * Fax (970) 921-6578 eler or the person wishing to study” the fight- 
Email: jgusner@aol.com (subject line: Word-Wiz) pent, ing on September 17, 1862, between General 
4 ¥ Ambrose Burnside’s IX Corps and the Con- 
federate right flank at the bridge over 
Antietam Creek, (forever afterward known as 
“Burnside’s Bridge”). The publication might 
thus serve as guide to accompany a battlefield 
visit. In two brief chapters covering Lee’s in- 
Robert Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens ee ee ae EO 
ing up to the American Civil War’s bloodiest 
William C. Davis day, Cannan sets the stage for the main part 
of the book, a detailed account of the con- 
flict at Burnside’s bridge. Successive chapters 
discuss the IX Corps’ costly taking of the 
bridge by 1:00 p m. Cannan’s chapters then 
document Rodman’s crossing at Snavely’s 
Ford, the attack of Christ’s and Welsh’s Bri- 
gades of Willcox’s Division, the attack of 
Fairchild’s and Harland’s Brigades of 
Rodman’s Division, and finally the final, but 
inconclusive assault on Lee’s center as night 
fell over the battlefield. 

The book contains illustrations of all the 
main characters, including Burnside, McClel- 
lan, Lee, Hood, Hill, Willcox, Gordon, Sedg- 
wick, Toombs, Crook, Sturgis, and many oth- 
ers. Also included are well-executed maps, 
modern-day and contemporary views of the 
battleground, an index, and a short bibliogra- 
phy. A final section of the book provides use- 
ful information on the Antietam National 
Battlefield Park. This fourth installment of the 
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“In this engaging narrative, Davis offers compelling 
portraits of the two men, describes their critical 
roles in Confederate history, and illuminates the 
process by which their friendship thrived amid 
increasingly difficult political circumstances.” 
—Gary W. Gallagher, author of The Confederate War 


“A sympathetic but also sharply critical treatment 
of how two deeply flawed southern politicians both 
helped create and destroy the Confederacy. . . . 
Brings back excitement to the political history of 
the Civil War.” —George Rable, author of The 
Confederate Republic 


“A marvelous book that reads like a novel.”—Emory 
M. Thomas, author of Robert E. Lee: A Biography 


Selection of the History Book Club 
304 pages, 2 photographs, Cloth $29.95 


Available at bookstores or from the press. 
VISA and MasterCard accepted. 


Crater (Petersburg), written to provide read- 
ers with information on pivotal moments in 
major Civil War battles. Burnside’s Bridge: 
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Antietam will provide Civil War buffs and en- 

thusiasts with a worthwhile companion for 
their next trip to Antietam Battlefield. 

—James M. Denham 

Florida Southern College 


“A GRAND TERRIBLE DRAMMA” 
The Civil War Letters of Charles 
Wellington Reed 
Edited by Eric A. Campbell (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 2000, Pp. 432, 
$49.95, ISBN 0-8232-1971-2). 


Gettysburg Park Ranger Eric Campbell has 
provided a signal service to Civil War histori- 
ans by pulling together the voluminous corre- 
spondence of Bugler Charles A. Reed of the 9th 
Massachusetts Battery. Reed, as Gettysburg 
buffs all know, won a Medal of Honor for as- 
sisting the wounded Captain John Bigelow off 
the field on July 2. 

Curiously, Reed’s letters and artwork has 
rarely been used by Civil War historians-until 
now. Editor Campbell has gathered Reed’s let- 
ters and his 1864 diary, provided biographical 
material, and assembled over 250 of his draw- 
ings to illustrate Reed’s exciting prose. Every- 
thing is arranged in chronological order, with 
the 1864 diary and letters interspersed. Notes, 
identifying people, places, terms, and events 
mentioned in the letters, are presented in a 
unique format. Rather than appearing at the 
bottom of the page, Fordham University Press 
has printed the letters and corresponding notes 


Crossfire (continued from page 6) 


food was not in short supply in 1864 & 1865 
across the Confederacy? With regard to the lat- 
ter, did Colonel Wirz do anything differently 
than his Union counterparts at Elmira, Camp 
Douglas, etc.? 

—Bryan R. Due, Houston, Texas 


ED.: Actually food was plentiful in parts of the 
South during the latter stages of the war. The 
problem was the inability to distribute it. 


AT THE LIMITS OF HONOR 

Congratulations on your continued excel- 
lence with North & South. I have no quarrel 
with the excellent article by Charles Dew on 
the “Apostles of Secession” (volume 4, #4) 
which chronicles that the deep South sent out 
commissioners to fan the fires of pro-slavery 
emotionalism in order to facilitate the attempt 
at Southern Independence... 

However, I would argue that Southern 
honor, not slavery, was the cause of session.... 
Clement Eaton in A History of the Southern 
Confederacy, states: “Although it seems prob- 
able that a majority of the people of the lower 
South were opposed to secession in Novem- 
ber, 1860, the desire to leave the Union devel- 
oped strongly during the next two months. 


in two parallel columns on each page, making 
this book far easier to use than others in its 
class. 

The content of Reed’s letters is simply 
superb. In addition to Gettysburg—the 
battery’s first engagement—Reed was present 
in all the remaining battles in which the 9th 
Massachusetts took part with the Army of the 
Potomac. In sum, this book is well worth its 
price tag; it’s an important addition to Civil 
War scholarship. —Rick Sauers 

Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin 


“OH, FOR A TOUCH OF THE 
VANISHED HAND”: Discovering 
a Southern Family and the Civil War 
By Dana M. Mangham (Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, 2000. Pp. 780, $16.95, 
ISBN 1-889332-40-2). 


Dana Mangham, an army officer and his- 
tory professor, has written a volume that 
crosses the boundaries between family history, 
genealogy, and military history. For thirty- 
seven descendants of brothers Solomon and 
Joseph Mangham (or Mangum), he has traced 
through available records their lives before and 
during the war, and, in most detail, their Con- 
federate military service. 

These Manghams were scattered from 
Georgia to Texas. A few were wealthy slave- 
holders, but most were small farmers (though 
the author emphasizes that almost all had a 
direct interest in the preservation of slavery). 


Such an accentuation of the secession fever was 
not the result of the conspiracy of a few lead- 
ers, but was brought on by emotionalism, the 
failure to obtain a reasonable compromise...” 
And again: “If slavery expansion into the Fed- 
eral territories in 1860 was largely an 
abstract question, why then did 
Southern leaders insist on it? The 
answer, at least partly, was Southern 
pride, for the Republican program of 
excluding slavery from the Federal 
territories placed a stigma on 
slaveholding in the Southern states. 
Such a program also struck a blow 
to Southern prestige and power. On 
the other hand, to many Northern 
voters in 1860 the South as a section 
seemed to be acting in an aggressive 
fashion to advance proslavery inter- 
ests.” It is especially important to un- 
derstand the subtle distinction Eaton makes 
here. There is a difference between actual 
“Southern pride” and perceived “proslavery in- 
terests.” The former is more complex in nature 
than the latter, though by McPherson’s read- 
ing they are the same. 

From Eaton’s A History of the Old South: 
page 451: “the Southern planters had a differ- 
ent set of values from the city men of the North 


Some served briefly, others for years; some 


were with Lee or Bragg, others in home guard 
units. Five died while in service from wounds 
or disease, and several others were severely 
wounded. 

Mangham devotes a separate chapter to 
each family branch. In each chapter, separate 
sections document the service of one, two or 
three men and narrate their major military en- 
counters. Because the Manghams’ collective 
service cuts across so many areas, the result is 
in some ways almost a history of the Confed- 
erate military experience. However, few read- 
ers not named Mangham are likely to read the 
entire volume. The organization inevitably in- 
volves a good deal of overlapping and repeti- 
tion, and only two of the men left descriptions 
of their experiences in their own words. Thus, 
while the author writes well, the resulting story 
of the war is both fragmented and somewhat 
impersonal. 

Still, Dana Mangham’s achievement is sub- 
stantial. He combines the skills of a historian 
and a genealogist, knows the historical litera- 
ture well, and has done a prodigious amount 
of research. He has also included a short “how 
to” guide for others who want to research their 
Civil War ancestors. The book will be of inter- 
est to serious war buffs and to those with simi- 
lar interests in their family histories, and it de- 
serves a place in any library with a substantial 
genealogical collection. 

—J. William Harris, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


or even of villagers such as those of Concord 
and Salem. The Southern gentry believed that 
farming was the most delectable occupation 
in the world when the actual physical exertion 
and sweaty labor were performed by others, 
and next to planting 
they placed politics.” 
Pages 504-505 are 
particularly compel- 
ling on a variety of 
levels, especially in 
light of the Dew ar- 
ticle you just pub- 
lished: “Far more im- 
portant among the 
emotional forces pro- 
pelling the Southern 
people to seek inde- 
pendence, a motiva- 
tion that has been 
grossly underestimated by historians, was the 
call to uphold Southern honor. Shortly before 
the South seceded L.Q.C. Lamar of Mississippi 
boldly expressed this sentiment in Congress 
when he declared: ‘Others may boast of their... 
comprehensive love for this union. With me, I 
confess that the promotion of Southern inter- 
ests is second in importance only to the pres- 
ervation of Southern honor.” 
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I ask you, Keith, were the works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh so popular in the antebellum 
South because of slavery? Does Dew care to 
mention the significance of honor in the re- 
ception the inter-sate commissioners received 
prior to secession? Was dueling such an ac- 
cepted part of Southern society because of sla- 
very? Does anyone stop to consider what Lee 
was actually referring to when he described the 
Army of Northern Virginia as an “Army of 
Gentlemen” right down to the barefoot privates 
and cooks? This sense of honor was by no 
means limited to aristocratic whites in the 
South. It was pervasive throughout Southern 
society. White supremacy in the context of that 
time was not what it means today. Today it is 
about “keeping the black man ;——— 
down.” But, in 1860, it was 
about the equality of all south- 
ern whites as related to the per- 
ceived inferiority of blacks and, 
equally important, being en- 
trusted to look after the inferi- 
ors surrounding and pervading 
southerner culture. In McPher- 
son’s original article he puts it 
this way: “Whites of both 
classes considered the bondage 
of blacks to be the basis of lib- 
erty of whites. Slavery, they de- 
clared, elevated all whites to 
equality of status....” Now, I do 
NOT object to the basic point 


the dashing fellow. Seeing always within the 
frame of Southern unity, the common white, 
as a matter of course, gave eager credence to 
and took pride in the legend of aristocracy 
which was so valuable to the defense of the 
land. He went further, in fact, and, by an easy 
psychological process which is in evidence 
wherever men group themselves about cap- 
tains, pretty completely assimilated his own ego 
to the latter’s—felt his planter neighbor’s new 
splendor as being in some fashion his also.” 
Now, is this description the equivalent of 
McPherson’s original quote? Surely, they both 
readily admit that Southern whites across the 
board wanted to perpetuate slavery. But, I con- 
tend the =— gee es to re- 


“bondage” does, because that is an accurate 
depiction of how Southerners of the time felt. 
Secondly, within the context of a social fabric 
that elevated all white Southern males to a 
higher, more honorable state of civilization, 
the actions of the North became intolerable. 
That is my point. Secession is the result of an 
intolerance by Southerners, a threat to their 
honor, of which slavery was merely the sym- 
bol, the needle through which the quilt was 
woven, if you will. You can say the needle made 
the quilt, but it is not the quilt. 

Given that all Southerners felt this surge 
of emotionalism, which was nothing more 
than the limits of honor being realized, it is 
PAgsel an why a war resulted. Bertram 

=) Wyatt-Brown’s Honor and 
Violence in the Old South, 
says: “Today we would not 
define as an ethical scheme 
acode of morality that could 
legitimate injustice—racial 
or class. Yet it was so defined 
in the Old South. The 
sources of that ethic lay deep 
in mythology, literature, his- 
tory, and civilization. It long 
preceded the slave system in 
America. Since the earliest 
times, honor was insepa- 
| rable from hierarchy and en- 
| titlement, defense of family 
blood and community 


McPherson makes, but to his 
overstating this contention 
with the use of the word “bond- 
age.” That word did not enter into the think- 
ing of most Southern men of the time. It is in- 
appropriate and misleading and serves as just 
one example of the subtle problems I am try- 
ing to bring to light in McPherson’s position. 
Bondage is a modern term entirely. Only a mi- 
nority of extremists would have used that term 
in 1860. At bottom, this is about the use of lan- 
guage and the true representation of a cultural 
perspective that no longer exists in a pervasive 
sense. 

Slavery contributed to a perception of 
white equality. No one explains what this 
means, and how it relates to Southern honor 
(the REAL cause of secession) better than W. J. 
Cash in his classic The Mind of the South. From 
pages 78-79: “the common white participated 
as fully as any other Southerner. If he had no 
worth-while interest at stake in slavery...he did 
nevertheless have that, to him, dear treasure of 
his superiority as a white man, which had been 
conferred on him by slavery; and so was as de- 
termined to keep the black man in chains, saw 
in the offensive of the Yankee as great a danger 
to himself, as the angriest planter. Moreover, 
this struggle against the Yankee and the surg- 
ing emotion of patriotism it set off provided a 
perfect focus for his romantic and hedonistic 
instincts and for his love of self-assertion and 
battle—a chance to posture and charge and be 
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John Ashcroft was “called a racist 


merely because he once said he admired General Lee.” 


ally understand this issue is ignored completely 
by McPherson (who interprets the issue strictly 
within a modern construct of human rights). 
In reality, it was more about the equality of 
whites than the inequality of the blacks. That 
is the subtle difference that should be made 
clear to your readers at some point. Now, some 
will argue that there is no difference in what I 
just pointed out. And certainly by today’s stan- 
dards there isn’t. But, there WAS a difference 
IN THAT TIME. So-called “bondage” was 
merely a secondary result of what Southerners 
honestly felt was a superior society. McPherson 
and Dew want to make it the primary inten- 
tion of such ill-conceived (by our standards) 
equality. 

A further citation from David Bertelson’s 
study entitled The Lazy South. Page 222: South- 
erners “did not want to change the North, but 
Northerners did want to meddle with their way 
of life. This meddlesome concern for others 
was perhaps the most perplexing and vexing 
aspect of the whole Northern stance. South- 
erners found it impossible to understand why 
the North should be ruled by any other than 
economic motives, and for this very reason they 
were constantly baffled by abolitionism.” 

This has two-fold importance. First of all, 
the use of the word “meddlesome” does not 
do the historical damage that McPherson’s 


NUMBER 6 


needs. Our view of honor is 
so rarefied that we do not see 
how it can coexist with vio- 
lence and the complacent subjugation of so- 
called inferiors. Since paradox, irony, and guilt 
tell us more about our modern ethics than 
about the antebellum Southerners’, we need a 
better strategy to reach the heart of the past.” 
McPherson fails utterly to find any other 
strategy than the convenient one of political 
correctness and contemporary deconstructive 
social criticism.... McPherson quotes the 
Charleston Mercury in his article, but as I have 
attempted to show here, he does not appreci- 
ate the weight of what it espouses because he 
fails on several counts to see slavery for what 
it really was at the time in minds of Southern- 
ers, and for the sense honor that fundamen- 
tally motivated them to dissolve the Union and 
to wage a war. He quotes: “we...are contend- 
ing for all that we hold dear—our Property— 
our Institutions—our Honor....” There is a 
reason honor is mentioned last in that edito- 
rial. It is the essence of the secession move- 
ment and the war that resulted. Without it sla- 
very and the rest of Southern society would 
not have possessed much significance as a cul- 
tural and political force. 
—W Keith Beason, Adairsville, Georgia 
Ep.: Your argument has much to recommend 
it. The notion that affronted Southern honor 
was a key factor in the coming of the war is, of 
course, a subset of the argument that the war 


was the result of a clash of cultures. Certainly 
this was Abraham Lincoln's view. 

I will raise a couple of questions. If the 
sense of honor was pervasive throughout the 
South, how come the majority in some areas, 
such as Eastern Tennessee and the hill country 
of northern Alabama and Mississippi, was op- 
posed to secession? And is it coincidence that 
these were areas with fewer slaves? Dismissing 
the notion that this was mere coincidence, 
there must be a causal connection. Two possi- 
bilities spring to mind. One is that slavery, not 
honor, was the key factor motivating support 
for secession: fewer slaves, less seccession sen- 
timent. The other is that the “sense of honor” 
was not pervasive throughout the South. It was 
a product of hierachical plantation-based so- 
ciety: few plantations equals fewer slaves equals 
a less prickly sense of honor equals less sup- 
port for secession. This explanation is compat- 
ible with the notion that honor, not slavery, was 
the key to secession. We will explore these ques- 
tions at a later date. 


SENATOR ASHCROFT AND R.E. LEE? 
Some historians stress that the Civil War 
was fought for and against slavery. Conse- 
quently, northern soldiers are portrayed as 
saints and southern soldiers are portrayed as 
racists. This is somewhat understandable if we 
project our motives onto Americans who lived 
over a century ago. After all, to us there could 
be no more important issue than slavery. The 


problem with this simplistic account of the 
Civil War is that every so often it manifests it- 
self in ways that are unjust and ultimately di- 
visive to our society. Recent examples include 
Senator John Ashcroft [who, at the time, was 
nominee for U.S. attorney general] being called 
a racist merely because he once said he admired 
General Lee, and the effort to remove General 
Lee’s portrait from Richmond’s Canal Walk. 

It is undeniably true that some Americans 
wanted to keep their slaves while others felt a 
moral obligation to see that the slaves go free. 
Itis also undeniably true that slavery was not a 
burning issue with the vast majority of the 
American people or the men who fought the 
war. Unfortunately, many “politically correct” 
historians don’t care. Their overriding convic- 
tion is that there was nothing else worth fight- 
ing for. This view was made clear by the fol- 
lowing statement made by Barbara Fields on 
the PBS television series Civil War. “When we 
count up those who have died, when we sur- 
vey the carnage, it must be for something 
higher than Union and free navigation of the 
Mississippi.” These revisionists are so devoted 
to the notion that “it must be for something 
higher than Union” (i.e., slavery) that they 
more or less ignore all evidence that doesn’t 
fit. Three of them have even resorted to saying 
that Union veterans were either confused, ly- 
ing or ignorant when they said they had not 
fought to end slavery. 
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“I wish these people would 
go away and let us alone” 
-Gen. Robert E. Lee 
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Union veterans were confused according 
to Ken Burns in the Civil War Chronicles: “The 
Great Arrogance of the Present is to Forget the 
Intelligence of the Past.” Mr. Burns, of PBS Civil 
War series fame, was asked: “After the war there 
was a great tendency to sentimentalize it, to say 
that the North was fighting valiantly for the 
Union, and Southerners gallantly for their 
rights as they saw them, and everybody was 
heroic, and the blacks got shuffled out of the 
picture. How did you do justice to everybody 
without romance and roses?” He answered: “It 
was a constant problem. When we started out 
simply to tell the military story of the war, we 
found ourselves perpetuating some of those 
myths like the glory of the Old South, blur- 
ting the issues for which my countrymen 
fought. Maybe the myth making was forgiv- 
able in the war generation; it was a kind of 
amnesia almost necessary to blot out the hor- 
ror... With the help of many, many scholars 
we try to remind people of the basis of the war 
as a fight against slavery.” 

Mr. Burns seems to be saying that, due to 
the horror of the war, Union veterans blocked 
out the fact that they had fought to end sla- 
very and took comfort in the false belief that 
they had fought for a different cause. 

Union veterans were lying according to 
James McPherson in his book What They 
Fought For 1861-1865. Dr. McPherson com- 
plained that “By the 1890s the road to reunion 
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between men who wore the blue and gray had 
paved over the issue of slavery.” Union and 
Confederate veterans “reached a tacit consen- 
sus, which some voiced openly: Confederate 
soldiers had not fought for slavery; Union sol- 
diers had not fought for its abolition. It had 
been a war of brothers whose issues were best 
forgotten in the interests of family reconcilia- 
tion. In the popular romanticization of the 
Civil War, the issue of slavery became . . . in- 
visible.... Somehow the Civil War became a he- 
roic contest, a sort of grand, if deadly, football 
game without ideological cause or purpose.” 

Dr. McPherson seems to be saying that, 
in the spirit of brotherhood and reconcilia- 
tion, Union veterans decided to concoct a lie 
which let Confederate veterans off the hook: 
“Confederate soldiers had not fought for sla- 
very; Union soldiers had not fought for its abo- 
lition.” 

Union veterans were ignorant according 
to David Blight on the television series Civil 
War Journal-Abolitionist Frederick Douglass. 
Mr. Blight (author of Frederick Douglass’ Civil 
War) said that Frederick Douglass “spoke at 
anniversary after anniversary, at GAR [Grand 
Army of the Republic] reunion after GAR re- 
union down to the 1890s where he tried to 
forge a kind of black abolitionist’s memory of 
the Civil War, increasingly losing that struggle 
against the sentimentalized, romanticized, lost 
cause conception of the meaning and memory 
of the Civil War.” 

Mr. Blight seems to be saying that Union 
veterans preferred to believe the “sentimen- 
talized, romanticized, lost cause conception of 
the...Civil War” rather than the truth which 
was presented to them by Mr. Douglass. 

These historians have inadvertently 
trivialized the immense contribution of 
Frederick Douglass, the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., of his day. As a former slave, Mr. Douglass 
had a very personal reason for feeling that sla- 
very was the only reason to fight. However, he 
knew that most Americans didn’t agree with 
him. This is revealed in his famous statement: 
“The American people and the Government 
at Washington may refuse to recognize it fora 
time; but the inexorable logic of events will 
force it upon them in the end; that the war 
now being waged in this land is a war for and 
against slavery.” Mr. Douglass devoted his life 
to “raising the consciousness” of white Ameri- 
cans. In a PBS television interview following 
his Civil War series, Ken Burns said of him: 
“And there is Frederick Douglass, goading Lin- 
coln, goading Congress, goading the generals 
to change the war, to try to transform it, to see 
it differently.” Mr. Douglass was clearly trying 
to make them see his vision of the war, to see 
the war as a fight against slavery. If the root of 
the war was slavery, if Americans were dying 
by the thousands over the issue of slavery, why 
did Frederick Douglass have to goad anyone 
“to change the war, to try to transform it, to 
see it differently?” When historians stress that 


the American people were fighting over sla- 
very, they snub Frederick Douglass. They 
make him irrelevant by insisting that he told 
white Americans something they already 
knew: “that the war now being waged in this 
land is a war for and against slavery.” 

After the war, Mr. Douglass repeatedly ad- 
dressed groups of Union veterans in the hope 
of convincing them that they had fought for 
the same cause he had, ending slavery. Despite 
his efforts, in 1881 the Grand Army of the Re- 
public created the Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War and chose as their motto: Pre- 
served [the Union] By the Grace of God and 
not Freed (the slaves) By the Grace of God. By 
choosing this motto, and rejecting the other, 
Union veterans publicly rebuffed the cause of 
ending slavery, after the war had ended, after 
the slaves had been freed, and even after be- 
ing prodded to embrace this noble cause by 
Mr. Douglass. 

Union soldiers had many motives for 
fighting including upholding the sacredness 
of the Union or what they felt was the legacy 
of the American Revolution. Revisionists dis- 
miss these motives and delight in pointing out 
that the existence of slavery helped increase 
tensions between the North and the South. 
They then exploit this to reach the conclusion 
they desire. In spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary they insist that only one issue was 
motivating both sides. The premise of the ex- 
ercise is profoundly dishonest and the results 
are slanderous. Americans who lived more 
than 140 years ago are under no obligation to 
have had the motives these historians hold so 
dear, no matter how passionately this group 
feels that slavery was the only issue worth dy- 
ing for. Objective historians would not need 
to be reminded of the words of John Adams, 
second president of the United States, who 
said: “Facts are stubborn things, and whatever 
may be our wishes, our inclinations, or the 
dictates of our passions, they cannot alter the 
state of facts and evidence.” 

There are causes that southern soldiers 
might have fought and died for other than the 
right to own slaves. Causes such as defending 
their state, their home or what they felt was 
the legacy of the American Revolution. As 
Brian Pohanka said on the television series 
Civil War Journal-Density At Fort Sumter.“The 
typical Southerner didn’t own slaves and the 
typical Northerner didn’t particularly care 
whether black Americans were freed or not.” 
Indeed, let’s not limit our consideration to 
typical men. While it’s true that Abraham Lin- 
coln, Joshua L. Chamberlain and Robert E. Lee 
believed that slavery was morally wrong, they 
also believed that slavery wasn’t the para- 
mount issue. Perhaps the Civil War should 
have been fought over slavery, but for the vast 
majority of the participants, it wasn’t. Leave 
Senator Ashcroft and General Lee alone. 

—J. Scott Somerset, M.D., Ph.D. 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 
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AFFORDABLE CIVIL WAR PRINTS 
of Forrest, Lee & Jackson 
www. civilwarart.com 


BATTLEFIELD MAPS 


FULL COLOR TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS of 
CW Battlefield Parks. All monuments, 
markers and visitor information. For infor- 
mation contact: Trailhead Graphics, Inc., 
PO Box 472991A, Aurora, CO 80047. 800- 
390-5117 or www.trailheadgraphics.com 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


NOVEL REVEALS THE TRUTH about the 
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store. Under keyword, type in author's 
name Byron Edwards. 


COMIC STRIP HISTORY of the Confed- 
eracy. Ideal introduction for children or 
adults. 100 pages, paperback. $10 plus $1 
s&h to Art Galore, 5722 Gloucester Drive, 
Tyler, TX 75707 or see www.b17.com/ 
civilwar. 


Civil War News 


Monthly current events newspaper: 
coming events, book reviews, living 
history, firearms, Internet, columns, 
letters, research, photos, ads. 


FREE issue 800-222-1861 
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books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS. Free catalog. Online articles, 
forthcoming book news, and interviews, 
see www. savaspublisning.com. Savas 
Publishing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, 
Mason City, IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND OTHER MILITARY 
BOOKS. Used, out-of-print, and rare. Mail 
order only—catalogs free. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109 


GHOST GUNS OF VIRGINIA. In-depth 
traveler’s journal. $35 per year/20 issues. 
CVS, 2355 Fairview Ave., Roseville, MN 
55113. www.geocities.com/Gastropod 
Graphics/Civil War/GGHampton.html 
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MILITARY MINIATURES 


CLASSIFIED ADS AND MARKET PLACE 


WANTED 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG* CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


The only SAFE substitule 
for fireworks! Cannons 
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ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
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check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800-987-BANG xx 
www.bigbangcannons.com 


COLLECTIBLES 


REB ACRES: SPECIALIZING IN AU- 
THENTIC CIVIL WAR ARTIFACTS. 
Priced right for beginning collectors. 
Something for everyone. Send three first 
class stamps for comprehensive 32- 
page catalog. S. Coleman & Co., Reb 
Acres, PO Box 215, Raphine, VA 24472; 
540-377-2057. Visit our website: 
www.rebacres. com; e-mail scoleman@ 
rebacres.com. 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out a 
reasonable price list six times a 
year for $10. 

JIM HAYES 
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James Island, SC 29422-2560 
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CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
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Top prices paid for 
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FREE 
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Miniatures 


Catalog 
We stock over 1500 


unpainted kits/ 
, models & diorama 
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figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc.! Total of over 50 brands! 


To obtain a FREE copy of Homegrown's Late War 
Vignettes 4 page catalog (contains photos): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
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MUSEUMS 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
WOMEN’S CIVIL WAR MUSEUM. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291. 


_ REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
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RESTORATION 


Old Photos Restored 
Prices Start at $8.50 


800-777-0221 
Digi-Tech Restorations 


REENACTORS 


CANADIANS WANTED-to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott @ sympatico.ca 


WRITINGS FROM SOLDIERS - June 25, 
1863 - July 4, 1863. Material to be used in 
upcoming book based on personal expe- 
riences during the Gettysburg Campaign. 
Please include source info, your name & 
address. Send to: Jeff, PMB #141, 3111 
Rt. 38 #11 Mt. Laurel, NU 08054-9754 or 
email to Gettysburgstories @ hotmail.com. 


ROUNDTABLES 


17th ANNUAL WEST COAST CIVIL 
WAR ROUNDTABLE CONFERENCE. 
November 9-11, 2001. Radisson Re- 
sorts Knott's Berry Farm, Buena Park, 
Ca. “Confederate Tide Rising: The 1862 
Maryland Campaign - South Mountain 
and Antietam.” Brian Pohanka, Joseph 
Harsh, Richard Rollins. For conference 
registration information contact: 
Maryann Koenig (714) 539-0550 or 
email: yankeeangel5 @cs.com 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUNDTABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


VACATIONS/TRAVEL 
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Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
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Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
WHITE STAR 
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BATTLEFIELD TOURS * 
Private Guided Tours Through the 
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